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Tub Work waa orJgisarll^ intended to be published 

in three Parts Bat s^abcely had the first Part gone to 

« ^ 

the Pr^ss than the author^ to the deep sorrow of all 
wlft) knew him, -died leaving ti\e manuscript cdpies of 
the second and third behind. Unfortunately again, 
portions of the copies wei'e found iej^ssing. A. great 
effort) however, was made to get the jnissing copies 
supplied, but, we regret^ to say, owing to the want of 
one who is able and yet willing to undertake the task 
of supplying them, the effort has proved fruitless. As, 
however-, a considerable delay would naturally occur 
were we the publication of the Work until the 

missing i^rtions were completed, we publish the first 
Part separately 

We .are, however, in right earnest to find one com¬ 
petent and willing 1?o supply the waiit ^ and we beg to 
assure our readers that w€ will nor\ fj^il to publish the 
second and third Parts as soon as We /shall have got 
the want supplied. 
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■i’REFACE. 


Viirioua attempts towards a expositicpi of meta¬ 

physical truths have indeed* beca ,madc "by liluropeaii authors 
of ingenuity, both ancient and* rtiodern. Butin the process of 
iinpiiiy, while they communicate many useful observations which 
do^uJnor t5 their understanding, they ti^row an air of mystery 
over many of the plainest and most undeniable facts, thereby 
plunging us into deeper darkness and uncertainty, and so 
discouraging the study of mental philosophy from “ the frivolous 
and absurd discussion,” (to use tfie words of Dugald Stewart,) 
“ which abound in the writings of most metaphysical authors.” 
Hence, after several years of fruitless reading and study 
to discover metaphysical truths among those speculative sys¬ 
tems which ending in a very inaccurate and incomplete sur¬ 
vey, necessarily deter one from the more agreeable task of applying 
the philosophy o^ mind to its practical uses, and ultimately 
consign philosophy itself into contempt and oblivion, I could 
not^ but set myself, with all the attention and application I 
could, to study the different branches of Ijadian philosophy. 
Having with strict scrutiny traced them as far ^s my observa¬ 
tion^ and reasoning could go, I found such trulh^s most happi¬ 
ly explain, those useful problems which form Ihe.^jasis of meta¬ 
physical inquiry, and, when faithfully elucidated, present to*us 
a view of the vast field of phtlosophical investigation, and impel 
inquisitive spirits onwards to probe the depths jof being and 
give a remarkable explanation of the choicest secrets of nature— 
as to how thought is accomplished, and how man is linked to, 
yet separate from, the material world. This explanation opening 
Ih^ way to the knowledge of the reciprocal influence of mind 



aijfl boJy, stimulates au aspirant youth to determine tlie man¬ 
ner of schooling his natural propensities to all that is virtuous, 
wise, and exalted, and thus to qualify himself for “ the spiritual' 
felicity of liis Creator.” 13ut unfortunately the ingenious and 
acute philosophers of Europe, hftve, unjustly termed those 
important problems ■" knotty 'points,” lipver. liable to be un¬ 
loosed by human attelfcpts, and, have, as a matter of course, per¬ 
plexed and darkened inetapbysical ‘ subjects- with purely hypo¬ 
thetical dogmas. 

Here it may be asked, bow is it' that the most illustrious philo¬ 
sophers have erred in their ' attempts to. establish metaphysical 
truths ? But the answer may be readily given by a sober thinker. 
It is nothing but genius which constructs a variety of systems of 
pure hypothesis. How correctly Dr. Reid remarks upon this point 
may be seen from the following passage in his Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, Chap. Ist, Sect. 2nd :—“ It is genius,” says lie, 
“ and not the want of i* that adulterates philosophy, and fills 
it with error and false theory. A creative imagination disdains 
the mean offices of digging for a foundation, of removing rub¬ 
bish, and carrying materials, leaving these ser-’ile employments 
to the drudges in science, it plana a design, and* raises a fabric.” 
“ Invention supplies materials where they are wanting, ind 
fancy, adds colouring and every befitting ornament; The work 
pleases the eyj, and wants nothing but solidity and a good 
foundation.” / ' 

iTiifortunatyy, ‘for youths aspiring to know the metaphysical 
truths inculcated by Indian philosophers, but dressed with 
English clothings, the translators and historians of the philoso¬ 
phy of India, on entering upon their task, are, from the repul¬ 
sive nature of the technical terms with which it abounds, 
and from the materials of thought afforded^them by the philoso¬ 
phy in which Ahey are brought up, led astray, and fail to 
comprehend the distinctive characlcristics of the physico-piy- 
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cliological substance, tlie manah, and the purely psychological 
being, the mind, the soul, or the me, which, nevertheless, servo 
as required to be the only instruments for leading metaphysical 
investigation to a definite issue. Hence, they corapaetly block 
up the track laid opun ’by Indjau philosophers, by not only 
placing Indian philosophy oti a "parallel with the European or 
bringing it down to the IcVcl *of Scholasticistn, but also 
informing their readers that ,thc’ philosophy of India con- 
icerning the human mind is. full qf such detached and incon- 
clM.sij’e asgunrents as can seldopi’ he followed with^ any 
hope 8f success. Tlris- interpretation, while it discourages 
philosophic spirits from making a deep research into the philo- 
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soplutal monuments of India, effectively darkens the free 
passage leading to explore with ileeuracy the most important 
problems of mental philosophy, which, though left undisturbed 
by the European philosophy from the erroneous notion of there 
being nothing but mysteries, arc, when brought into the light of 
day, fairly admitted to bring metapliysic.al speculation within 
the sphere of positive science. 

These considerations demonstrate the vital import.anco of giv¬ 
ing publication to a discourse aiming at a clear and faithfql ex¬ 
position of the principles oflqdian philosophy. In offering this, 
it is not my intention to exalt any one particular system of spiiitu- 
.al knowledge at the expense of another, or to dt’tract from the 
just glory of the ingenious philbsophei’s of Ihirope, but to 
enable the reader to guard against erroneous and.(lclusive prin- 
ciples seriously fatal to the intellectual progress'of mankind, by 
constructing a kind of organsfor the'discovery of* metaphysical 
truths, which, by affording a key to the mental world, may 
not only suggest positive checks on the misdirection of the 
reasoning faculties, but by introducing into the philosophic spirit 
a craving after still farther advancement, may also contribute 
to the development ol the true principles of sueh mental facts 
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as necessarily depending upon the facts of nature, are the only 
means whereby to establish positively the mutual influence of 
mind and matter, to unite the metaphysical truths with the 
physical, and ultimately to rank the 'science of metaphysics 
as a positive science—an organ, whicli '^til} remains a desidera- 
ium in the department of metap^iysical research. 

But here it must not pass unhoticed that in the metaphysical 
systems of Europe, there is & considerable mixture of true fads 
which have afforded me much assistance in wending my way 
through those complicated facts of metaphysics, whieli, our, In¬ 
dian philosophers being wont to express with an air of V'eserve, 
could hardly be deciphered without such assistance. Hence, it 
has been my endeavour to form every part of this metaphysical 
organ for the instruction of students,—not only to enable them 
to unlearn the errors which have so elTectually debased the 
philosophy of the human mind,—but to follow truth as far 
as it could be discoverer by the genuine spirit of inductive in¬ 
vestigation ; so that young inquirers, who now either partially 
or wholly neglect this important and useful science from the 
uninviting character presented by tltc European mode of dis¬ 
quisition, may heieby be supplied with legitfUaate means to 
counteract the evil% of prejudiced and illiberal views of incom¬ 
plete systems qf mental philosophy, and rightly tor watch over 
the progress of^raental development both in the intellectual and 
practical concerns of life. 

* 

1 

/rhe student who sliall have made himself acquainted with the 
general principles of Physics, Dynamics, Anatomy, and Physiolo¬ 
gy, will find in the second part of the dissertation, that in the 
scientific use bf those branches of knowledge occasionally resort¬ 
ed to, with the view of faithfully explicating the principles of the 
law regulating the connection between mind and matter by 
means of our • organic system, nothing has been wanting to 
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avoul inadequate explanations and eitalions nliich so greatly 
obstruet the process of diving deep into the subject. 

’ Although no hint of- the views opened in the following dis¬ 
course, and of most of tire modes of luvcstigafion contained in it, 
can be traced in the metapliysical woiks of I'lurope, they are 
not original. They need not thus aitpear to our readers as 
an innovation emanating from ai) iusigiuficant hanc^ nor excite 
prejudice against the attempt *to’plfilosophi2e on abstruse subjects, 
^ince various hints of the kind] contained in the present may be 
,traced in dilTerept other works' of Indian philosopliy. So that 
by the ■principles of the following treatise they may be iound 
useful in training the mind to those habits of reflection which 
form ihe distinctive characteristics* of .Indian philosophy, and 
which the grefitcr the attention, we bestow on, the better 
substantiated is the way to associate jwmHvhm with the 
speculative science—a fact which appears to have impelled that 
most illustrious French philosopher, Victor Cousin, to speak 
thus highly of the productions of Indian speculators :—“ When 
we lead,” says he, “ with attention the poetical and philosophi- 
cal mominienls of,the East,*.ibove all those of India, which are 
beginning to Spread in Europe, we discover there so many 
triftlis, and truths so profound, and which msjke such a contrast 
with the modnness of the lesults at which th.e-European genius 
has sometimes stopped, fliat we are constrained to bend the 
knees before that of the»Ea8t, and *10 see in thisv ciadle of the 
liuihan race the native land of the highest philosophy.” Nor 
are the tendency and results of Indian philoso{ihy iTicompetcjit 
to lead the minds of its votiuies to att honestly in the piactical 
concerns of life—a circumstance which is attested by the fact 
that most debts and other contracts were faithfully* and amicably 
brought to a close by the bare insertion in the deed of the word 
Dhaima, without tbe'least necessity of resorting to a lawsuit. 

Here it may be worth while to mention that Dr. li. Iloer, 
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an iiigenions Gorman pliilosoplior, after hav ing examined Uie 
introductory part of the following dissertation, has given hint s 
to its writer in the following terras :—" He (the writer) should 
bear in mind that English philosophy iS not European of which 
the former is only a small fractii^n, bnd not the most important 
one. To execute creditably ind comprehensively a work of so 
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vast a design, i.t is not suflicient, to study'the systems of philo¬ 
sophy produced in other Em;opean 'countries, from an English 
account of them. In fact, England has not produced a Historian^ 
of philosophy ; English work's of tins kind arc .translations or, 
compilations from Germah authors, philosophers nvist be 
studied out of tlieir own works, and to show the difficulty and 
labour of this uiulertaking, I need only to point to the long and' 
illustrious series of philosophers, who, since Descartes, have en¬ 
deavoured to advance philosophy, independent of civil and re¬ 
ligious prejudices, and on the basis of the attempts of all ages 
and nations.” But on U glance at the English history of philo¬ 
sophy, we find the fact quite contrary. Alluding to the Eng¬ 
lish, Mr. Lewis says, “ Can we plausibly accuse that nation 
of a deficiency in philosophical capacity which produced Ilohbcs, 
Glanvil, Loeke, Berkeley, Clarke, Ilume, Ilartiey, Bcuthagi, 
Brown, &c. ? which still boasts of John Mill, Sir W. Hamilton, 
Thomas de Quincey, Sir John Heischell, E. Maurice, and J. 
Ferrier, not to n^pntion men less known) but remarkable for subtle¬ 
ty and comprehensiveness ? .Germany .may boast of a greater 
number, but iit cannot show a better list of names than 'the 
above. That iho-ye a*c men of remarkable ability still cultivat- 

ing philosophy in England we are assured.” 

To the English student the activity in Germany appears pro- 
digious. Strfctly speaking, it is only the press that is active ; 
and in Germany where every body prints every thing, activity 
of press goes for nothing. Look at the 'matter a little closer, 
and you will see how hollow it is. Not one philosophical 
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book ill fivo thousand reaches a second edition. “ It is a 
mistake to suppose," proceeds this author, “ that philosophy 
has any existence in Germany, apart from the universities ; the 
jargon, indeed, of miftaphysics infects eveft the daily news¬ 
papers j but so little hold ’hag any doctrine upon the national 
mind, that if the professorships w8re abolished^ we should soon 
cease to hear of philoso’pby.’^ when I read the history 

of philosophy emanating from a Frpnch {ihilosopher, the fact 
appears still more striking. * * 

•^V^'Tbat whicli, commenced in England,” says !Mr. Cousin, 
“ is developed in France, reacts upon England, repasses Into 
France, returns again into England, and it is from this action 
I’jud reaction, and by these perpetual counter-strokes that the 
European philosophy is formed"-; a statement which strikes 
the German philosophy off from the formation of the European 
philosophy. All these different representations of the philoso¬ 
phy of Europe, while they evince the struggles subsisting among ^ 
the philosophers of France, England and Germany, finally 
establish the truth that none of these places is destitute of 
eminent thinkers, and ingenious inquirers having peculiar 
systems of theiriiown, which, by means of continual communica¬ 
tions^ afforded by the activity of the Press, unite them together 
by establishijig the natural relations of the systems and their 
order of dependance, wherfiby the characteristic,traits of the 
different systems of European philosophy arcsubstantially 
united. > 

In conclusion I beg to say that truth bdng^Bssenttally im¬ 
portant to the prosecution of i»y desiga, I look to it- as the sole 
object aimed at by the following treatise, and hold myself bound 
in gratitude as well to him who shows me-my misfakes, as to 
him who concurs in my design. Both of them are assumed 
equally to help me forward in my way, so that I make 
no hesitation in laying before the reading community the result 
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of my inquiries into the mebpliysieal (lisiiiiisitious of Europe 
and India, in the hope that they shall pass no judgment against, 
or in favor of, the principles of this Neiv Organ for Ihe Dis- 
corery of Melapfiysical Tiut/is without weighing its parts. 
In the meanwhile I subscribe myself, *, 

' ■ Tha Reader’s 

„ ' Most obedient Servant, 

(xIREESIIA CHUNDRA HOOKERJEA- 



Section 


Of the Importance of Metaphysical Snence. 

“Truth, like a toreli, the more it’s shook, it shines/* 


To know a filing is to possess the truth relating to it. 
Truth is justly regarded as the point towards which all 
our knowledge converges. It is the vital principle of our moral 
and intellectual existence. It is the source of ease and com* 
fort to mankind; its principles are hence properly held to 
be the bonds of society. It is on this account that the pursuit 
and acquisition of truth contributes to the enlargement of the 
circle of our knowledge, and gives to all the faculties and aspi- 
rati9ns of the soul a mighty impulse towards the practice of 
moral principles. It is for ’this reason that man is never 
known to open his understanding to any thing *bu^ truth. When 
error usurps the place of truth, it, is because she assumes its 
form. ’ , 

All the* objects of our knowledge may he rqducedqirimarily 
into three elementary orderg, viz. the Infinite, the Finite, an^ 
their reciprocal Relations.* The first two are for the sake of 


* Although the primary objects of human knoI^ ledge are enumerated as 25 by Ka- 
pila, 10 by Gotama, 7 by Kan.ida, and from 26 to 28 by some other Xtishis or 
philosophers, I have carefulljfc deduced from them only three predicaments, on the 
ground that these three essentially comprehend all the classes thus differently taught 
by different philosophers, and that it is impossible to imagine the existence 
ot any object of human thought which may not be traced to one of these three ele* 
menial y principles of our knowled^. 
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distiaction, subdivided into four, that is to say, the Infinite 
Intelligent principle, the Infinite Unintelligent principle, 
the Finite Intelligent principle, and the Finite Unintelligent, 
principle. , 

First. The Infinite Intelligent principle is single and per¬ 
fect in itself; it .is the first cauJe of the ,«niverse; it is the eter¬ 
nal principle, which' is held to he the source of all perfection, 
and of the • rational design evi/iced in the’arrangement and com¬ 
bination of created things; it' ever unfolds its own self-ex¬ 
istence in its native splendour., Secondly, The Infinite Un¬ 
intelligent principle is the Infinite Nature, it is the.immut^l'Jc, 
principle which we consider to be the universal mundarae force 
acting with an unconscious impulse ; it is the source of all im¬ 
perfection; it is the Origirial Nature, the general origin-of all 
finite things. It is on this account that when we speak of 
Nature we always point back to the Creator of the Uni¬ 
verse.* Thirdly. The Finite Intelligent principle is the Self, 
the Ego, or the me; iVis implied and postulated in thinking and 
consciousness, it comprehends the phenomena of voluntary 
motion; it is a complex being compounded of the most ex¬ 
quisite organization, and of the highest order of spiritual intelli¬ 
gence. And Fourthly. The Finite Unintelligent principle is 
the' not-self, the Non-ego^ or the not me, it is the finite nature, 
the material existence f 


* Since to those of our readers who understand by Nature ftomethiiiff 
like “an imagu:*ar/ being supposed ^ preside over'the material and animal woild,” 
the application of the term given in the text may not be intelligible, Dr Keid^ Ex¬ 
planation of Na^ire though mcompleto and unsatisfactory m itself is cited bolow in 
order that vxr inquisitive readers may bo su]iplietl with materials to direct their in- 
Spiiry towards the existence of such a principle of illiimtedness “ Nature is the name 
v< give to the efficient cause of irfnumeiabJe.-'ffcctb which fall daily under oiu* ob¬ 
servation. But, if it be asked what nature is ^ Whether tlie first uiuversfil cause, 
or a subordinate one, whether one or many, whether intelligent or unintelligent 
Upon these pemts wofin^ various conjectures and theories, but no sohd giound 
upon which we can rest.” But 8ankliya philosophy contains such a profound an<l 
satisfactory explication of this eternal principle, that I would fain enter upon its 
detail w'ere it necesi^^ for any of the purposes I havp at present in view. 

+ The first man in Europe who classified all the objects of human knowledge un 
der a few general heads, was Aristotle, the foundci of tiie l^enpatetic school, by whom 
they are reduced to ten categories, viz Substance, Quality, Quantity, Kelation, 
Action, Passion, Place, Time, Posture, and41abit Subsequently they are c^aasi- 
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Both the Finite principles are multiple, relative, imperfect, 
phenomenal, and limited, whereas on the other hand, both the 
, Infinite principles are unlimited, absolute, all-pervading, and 
anterior to the Finite, principles, they lie in, the depths of their 
own absolute existences. 

The external plien^mdna indicative otthe material exis* 
tence, and the interna.l,phei 4 )mona, of the existence of the finite 
conscious being, both the external and intcrifal phenomenal 
directly imply the" existence o'f the Infinite Nature, a correct 
knowledge of which in con^bination with that of the Finite 
Vrinci|fies_indioates the existence of'the Infinite Intelligent 
Being ,*or, to be more plain, the whole frame of nature both 
finite and infinite, and the various faculties of the finite con¬ 
scious being, bespeak the infinite* intelligence of the Author 
of the Universii and the obligations they owe to that beneficent 
Creator implant in us the strong regard we entertain for him. 
But as our knowledge of the Infinite principles is ultimately de¬ 
pendent on that of the Finite prineiples, Conscious and unconsci¬ 
ous, the distinct and relative properties of these two demand our at- 
tention in the first instance, and the perfection of our knowledge 
of these principles must be estimated by its evolvingthe truth which 
by its own weight commands the belief of all impartial philosophic 
spirjts, and directs our minds to entertain a strong and irresistible 
regard towards the source of .ill good, the Infinite Intelligent Being 
—a perfection, which cannat be attained to by’ca^jeless observers 
who naturally repose coijfidcnce in tte evidence of, the senses, by 
wliioh they are often mocked ana deluded in a .thousand in¬ 
stances by*assuming the false colours of tlikigs for’thar reality. 
The earth appears to them to, be of flat surface, and a thou¬ 
sand times larger than the sun, which looks like a plate of 

fied hy Kant, under seventeen general heads, itz Tinfle, Space, tjnity, Pluiali- 
ty. Totality, Afhrmation, Negation, Limitation, Subbtaiice, Causality, Reci¬ 
procity, Possibihty, Actuabty, Necessity, Soul, Universe, and (lod; by 
Conaiii, undei four elemental orders, viz the me, the not me, an infinite cause, 
and the relation of the me and the not me to the infinite substance , by Morell, 
only under three, vn the finite mind, the external world ,, and one infinite un- 
chai^geahle substance 

x2 
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silver measuring less than ten inches in diameter ; the moon 
appears as large as the sun ; and all the celestial bodies are assumed 
to rise from the east and set in the west at particular periods. In 
short, we become convinced by studying philosophy that many 
of our perceptions of objects cannot possibly have any ex¬ 
ternal reality answering to them ; henfle, as our philosophical 
investigations proceed onward^ wp naturally move the land¬ 
marks or boundaries of onr •assumptions of an uninformed 
life backwards, in other wovus, we become acquainted with some 
of the unexplored territories of our knowledge. This testifies 
to the truth, that our superficial observation .is not sufficiepv 
to lead our minds to what we call the.pe.rfeetion of owf know¬ 
ledge. Nor is the grandeur of the fruits of physical science* 
sufficient to enable us to arrive at the perfection we allude to j 
for by the pleasures of the noblest discoveries o^, facts in the de¬ 
partment of physical science, our minds being actually concen¬ 
trated upon the outward and material existence, we become 
necessarily forgetful oif such inward and spiritual manifesta¬ 
tions as inevitably direct our minds towards the bountiful Crea¬ 
tor, and thus our bare physical investigations have a tendency 
to urge the mind to the irreligious ^extreme, whereby we disown 
the obligations we owe to that Creator. Nor are ^e by any com¬ 
petency of chemical and. anatomical sciences, enabled to arrive 
at this perfection ■ of knowledge. Both of them, are founded 
entirely on experiments, the one cnalyzing nature to discover 
the beautiful adaptation of one thin^ to another which leads 
to the improvement of the l^ts of life; and the other, dissecting 
the aniinal body to discover the beautiful structure “of the cor¬ 
poreal system i^iieh conduces to the preservation of the body. 
Hence the former demonstrates the principles of the plan of the 
external system; and the latter discovers the adaptation of 
the several parts of the body for the performance of their 


* “ Physics has for its object the general properties of bodies and their mutu¬ 
al actions on each other ”—Dr J. Oydvte. • 
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natural functions. Both the sciences intently viewing the material 
system, virtually furnish us with conjectures that indepen¬ 
dently of any supreme cause, matter is itself the cause 
of the natural changes which take place in ^1 substances both 
bodily and external—conjectures, which naturally derogate from 
the government and influences *of the Supreme Entity. Hence 
our knowledge of chemistry and ‘anatomy is far from reaching 
the boundary of perfect knowledge. ’ ^ ’ • 

It is metaphysical science only,‘which when duly culti¬ 
vated upon purely philosoply(jal grounds- (namely, when it bor- 
;Vvs fron^ .reflection the motives pf alHts proceedings, and ^ts 
out upoano route without having wholly measured it, and without 
having recognized its point of departure and its issue), dissipates 
the cloud of darkness with which* the ^elf-existent Infinite In¬ 
telligent prineij^e appears to be enveloped, by jpculcating the 
ultimate truths with respect to the Finite principles, conscious 
and unconscious, and the Infinite Unintelligent substance 
that naturally lie concealed, and inspires udk with an inexpressible 
awe towards the Supreme cause. It is hence called by Indian 
philosophers “the Darshana Shastra” meaning that by it we 
obtain an insight into tha real distinctions subsisting be¬ 
tween the Infinite Intelligent principle, the Infinite Unintelligent 
principle, the Finite Conscious principle, and the Finite Uncon¬ 
scious principle, and that by this, we detect the relation which one 
bears to another. By European philosophet's \t is denomi¬ 
nated the prima philospphia, which touches upon the whole 
matter of humipi knowlege, and which forming the substantial 
basis of 8(11 science, underlies all the rest.. It is the sovereign 
science which governs all others. Mataphysics” says M. 
Cousin “are the principle; all the rest is consequence and ap¬ 
plication.” It is on this account that j;he perfiction of the 
physical, chemical, geological, physiological, medical, ethical, 
political, grammaticalj logical, religious, or historical know¬ 
ledge, obtains in so far as they are essentially consonant with the 
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tenets of metaphysical science, which is defined to be* 
“ The science of the principles and causes of all things existing.” 

Ph 3 'sical philosophy investigates and explains the dynamicah 
relations and prpperties of matter, whereas chemical philo¬ 
sophy examines conditions affecting the internal structure of 
atoms, and geolcgical science haakcs'us*' acquainted with the 
interior structure? or organization of the'mountains, rocks, me¬ 
tallic veins, as well as with' thd nature of the changes occurring* 

* * * . * • 
on the surface of the earth from the influence of volcanic erup¬ 
tions, earthquakes, or inundations The investigation is carried on 
in all these departments 6f knowledge by means of ol’sejyqiioBjC 
experiment, and analogy, which make ns acquainted vfith the 
nature and essential properties of things as regards their 
simple existence, and wq are'thus brought to the ultimate- truth' 
treated of bj^phvsical. chemical, and geological sciences, and 
are insensibly led to that department of metaphysical re¬ 
search which is well known by the name of 0>itology.* But 
when physical philosi^hy leads to the investigation of the na¬ 
ture of matter consisting of atoms, as prodncing varieties ot 
forms and phenomena in obedience to the eternal course 
and order of Nature, or when chemical philosophy leads us to 
examine the order, harmony, and intelligent design of the rpa- 
teri'al universe, or when geology directs our inquiry into*the 
formation or structure of the earth itself as a part of the sys¬ 
tem of creation, all of them fall uAder the scope of an investi¬ 
gation govern,ed by the rqles of that branch of metaphysics 
denominated Cosmology Physiology which* .treats of “na¬ 
tural functions} cannot be held to attain to its ultimate 
object until it ascertains •by scieijtific deduction the nature of 
those powers by which all the motions essential to life are pro¬ 
duced. By*' such investigation we necessarily come to that 

* It IS ilenved from the Greek, and means a discourge which treats of the nature- 
and essence of all hemgs 

t It comes fi om Greek roots importing universe and discounse 
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mode of metapluysioal speculation' which is treated of by Jn- 
throposophy *—A branch of metaphysics to which even the 
science of medicine ultimately conducts, for its primary object 
being to teach us how to prevent, cure, and alleviate diseases, 
or how to ascertain the modes m which nature relieves 
diseases, or repairs accnjeifts to 'which the human species are sub¬ 
jected, it necessanly inculcates the laws an^ relations of animal 
bodies, the distinctive characters cJf different teraperaments 
in man derived from particular age, climate, paternal 
peculiarities handed down to ’ offspring,' and the varied 
^^ms which .differently characterize the disorders of human 
frame; ?or unless these cirpumstance’s were previously consider¬ 
ed, application of medicines would be of no avail, and the 
sciencp of medicine would become one vast chaos of empiricism, 
but those circumstances when traced to their prigin lead us 
to the investigation,of the powers by which our vital functions 
Bie regulated. Ethical principles as developed and brought in¬ 
to practice by the manifestations of the active principles of our 
nature, may be investigated in two different ways. First, when 
the principle by which our practice is directed, and which is 
held to be the ground of morality, is considered as the direct 
result of the ^unfan approlmtion or disapprobation as to 
wlfether •external things and actions arc or arc not of some 
utility, the test of utility practically applied Is the sole stand¬ 
ard of moral conduct, and hence the safe and Sufficient bond of 
social order. It is the ultimate tic of society which, Remonstrating 
the .necessity of mankind being united together as an 
ethical whole, serves, as it were, for the solid and datural foun- 
dation of society. So tha^ our Cjireful examination into 
the principles of such a test necessarily leads to an inquiry 
into the active principles of our nature, as. determined by that 
branch of metaphysics which is well known by the name of 
Psychology, f the study of the facts of consciousness. Secondly, 

* It owes its origin to tho Greek terms expressmg man and wisdom i. e know* 
ledg. of the nature of man comprehending his anatomy and physiology 

t It IS deiived froai Gieek winds signifying soul and discourse. 
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when conscience* nhieh is Tiniversally in man as an involuntary 
judge of right and wrong, is esteemed to be the regulator of so¬ 
cial affairs, the principle of morality is held to exist innate in, 
the human spinty When tins principle is enlightened by the 
enlargement of the sphere of man’s, knowledge, it regulates his 
passions, destroys his selfish priJpensifics^-and contributes to the 
development of virtuous feelings ^which-are the direet cause of 
the stability bf social life.' Hence tlie society which is princi¬ 
pally founded upon the relativ'e obligations of mankind is held 
in the strong hands of.vutuous feehugs which necessarily tend 
to the investigation of facts appertaining to .the ^iutellectuy^ 
world upon the principles of Psychology which contain«the doc¬ 
trines of man’s spiritual nature. All Government being in its 
true light constructed u^on the primary conception of right and 
wrong, political investigation directly refers to tjie foundation of 
man’s natural rights, and when founded jipon a proper basis 
admits of two divisions, hrd, when the physical circumstances are 
found opposing insupe»*able obstacles to a certain scheme of legis¬ 
lation, the legislator must necessarily have regard to the articles 
of climate influencing the constitutions, manners, and cus¬ 
toms of a nation, and in order to bring acts of legislation to 
perfection, he must carefully inquire into th*e pqpuliar nature of 
the constitutions of the people, for the well-being of wlibse socie¬ 
ty he is about ‘to make and enforce laws and regulations. 
Thus he is ob||ige(l to weigh and investigate the similar facts that 
are considered by the branch called Aiithroposophy. Secondly, 
when the p^ower the state has of combatting with effect the 
offences of f ho people, is from a prevalence of unfaif tendency 
in the mind of the people diminished, the legislative authori¬ 
ty should from unprejudiced motives and unbiased princi¬ 
ples proceed to dirpct its inquiries into the source of such 
mental tendencies of the community, and to remedy the defect 
_ 1 _ ± _ 

♦ It is the moral sense, tlie original sense of duty, the moral faculty. It is, as 
to its principle, a gift of God common to all men —“ It decides on the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of our own actions and affections, and instantlv approves or con¬ 
demns them.” 
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pervading the mode of its legislation. For this purpose* it 
must in most cases encourage the development of those ethical 
principles of which jurisprudence is the most perfect and principal 
branch. To carry out this object the legislator must recognize 
the appropriate propehsity in tho mind'of his people and 
operate upon it in accordance with the rules of Psychology. 

It is admitted by all graAmariahs 'tljat the rules of 
grammar arp deteriAined by tjie established visages of lan¬ 
guage, but that they exert - no. influence over its formation 
and structure. They are, on*the contrary, founded on the laws 
which regulate the principles’ 6f human thought, and as thesp laws 
o6£ain,among all men, the general* structure and formation of 
all languages are necessarily the-same, and evince a uniformity 
in the tendency of the human, mind—a fact, discovered by 
inquiring into the nature of the ^ human mind according 
to the laws of Psychology. Logic, the science of the formal 
laws of thought, furnishes rules to secure the mind against 
error in its deductions, and, although conversant with the 
laws of reasoning has nothing to do with the process or operation 
of reasoning. But when it investigates the principles on which 
argumentation is carried op, it is employed to institute an analy. 
sis of the process of the mind in reasoning, and here it invari¬ 
ably considers the topics treated of by Psychology. Religion is 
generally admitted to be a system of faith and worship, and the 
perfection of it is estimated by its power in .directing the minds 
of its votaries to the most rational conclusions concerning the 
esistence and Divine essence of the beneficent Creator, and to the 
formatidn of just ideas of his attributes—All whigh are treated of 
by that branch of metaphysics known by the appellation of Theo" 
dicy* or Metaphysical Theology, which does not destroy faith 
but illuminating the idea of Providence “ raises^ it gently from 
the twilight of the symbol to the full light of pure thought.” 

The aim of«the, historical writer is to describe events 
that have occurred among the various nations of the 
* * It IB derived from Greek words implying God and Justice. 


B 
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world, but it must be considered then only to attain to 
its ultimate object when it details those various manifestations of 
mind which actually form the distinct features of society. So 
that when a historian is pre-occupied with political interests, 
he takes into corisideration the political element in a na¬ 
tion most prominently, in order that,, the politician may 
be supplied with the‘me6essary means for regulating the prin¬ 
ciples of his legislation, but when the historian is.preocenpied 
with moral or religious inteipsts, he considers the moral or religi¬ 
ous element in the nation. A "^true philosophical historian 
gives a true account of the. predominance of one partic^ar i^a 
over another, and thereby dfevelopments of thought in a Jiation 
are accurately delineated—facts, which are especially considered 
upon the principles of Psychology. It is On this account that 
M. Cousin sometimes calls history, “the development of hu¬ 
manity,” and sometimes “the science of the relation of facts to 
ideas.” Hence, it is quite evident that all the branches of human 
knowledge invariably direct us to the investigation of the objects 
considered by the science of metaphysics, and it is from their con- 
sistency with the principles of this science that they derive their 
chief value—a conclusion, which is countenanced by all acute 
thinkers on metaphysical subjects. “Metaphysics” says M. 
Cousin “ are evidently the foundation of morals, of aisthetics, pf 
history, of politics.” -But as Psychology, which precedes and eluci¬ 
dates the other btaoches of metaphysics, and has since Locke’s 
time, been admitted to arrogate to itself all the superemiriencc 
claimed by the whole science oV metaphysics, this truly philoso¬ 
phic lecturer Stresses himself more explicitly when lecturing 
upon Psychology“The study ofthehuman understanding,” says 
he “ IS, then, above all things else, the study of philosophy. There 
is no part of philosophy which it does not presuppose, and from it 
borrow its light. What, for example, can logic be, that is, the 
knowledge of the rules, which should govern the human mind 
without the knowledge of that which we are seeking to govern 
to wit, the human mind itself? What can morals be, the know- 
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ledge of the rules of our actions, without the knowledge of the 
subject itself of all naorals, of the moral agent, the man himself? 
Politics, the science or art of the government of social man, 
rests equally upon the knowledge of man wfeom it develops, but 
whom it docs not constitute. ^Esthetics, the science of the 
beautiful and thq theifty of arts, Jiave tUeir^roots in the nature of 
the being capable of knowing the beautiful ’and of reproducing 
it, capable of feeling the particufar emotions which irttest its pre¬ 
sence, capable of awakening th^se emotions in the souls of others. 
If man were not a religious be’,ng, if jionc of his faculties reached 
beyoii'l*!:® bounded and finite sphere of this world, God? would 
not exTst for man; and <Tod indeed exists for him only accord¬ 
ing to the measure of his faculties. The examination of his fa¬ 
culties and of their reach is, therefore, the condition of every 
real theodiemaf In a word, man is implied in all the sciences, 
which are in appearance the most foreign to him. The study 
of man is then the necessary introduction to every science that 
claims a separate existence.” “ The firSt principles of all the 
sciences,” says Mr. Stewart “ are intimately connected with the 
philosophy of the human mind. *:(:**•* 
How unsatisfactory, for Example, are the introductory chapters 
in most systems of natural philosophy ! not in consequence of any 
defect of physical’ or of mathematical knowledge in their authors, 
but in consequence of a want of attention to ^lie^laws of human 
thought, and to the general rules of just reasoiiliig. The same 
remark may be extended to the feym, in which «thc elementary 
prmcipleg of many of the other sciences are commoply exhibited ; 
and, if I am not mistaken, this want of-ordei, among the firs^ 
ideas which they present to*the mind, is a more powerful obsta¬ 
cle to the progress of knowledge, than is generally imagined.” 
Again “ As every particular science,” he says “ is In this man¬ 
ner connected with others, to which it naturally directs the at¬ 
tention, so all the pursuits of life, whether they terminate in spe¬ 
culation or action, are connected with that general science which 
has the human mind for its object. The powers of tljc under- 

H 2 
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standing are instruments which all men employe and his 
curiosity must be small indeed, who passes through life in a to¬ 
tal ignorance of faculties which his wants and necessities force 
him habitually to exercise, and which so remarkably distinguish 
man from the lower animals.” Alluding to' the speculative 
philosophy Mr. Morgll makes ,the following statement “ striv¬ 
ing as it does to unite all the various objects of mental pursuit, 
to complete'in form t^e pyramid of human knowledge, to bring 
even the foundations to vi6w, it^ngay be regarded as the science 
of sciences, as that which shews the. connection and the basis of^ 
all the rest. The intellectual philosophy, accOrdingly^f any 
age may be regarded as the la^t word which the reasoif of that 
age pronounces, inasmuch as its laws, politics, arts, literature 
and to a certain extent its peculiar views of religion, also, arS but 
the reflex of the philosophy which is then supreme.” I conclude 
this Section with the opinion of that eminent metaphysician and 
general philosopher Plato, who clearly and forcibly laid down the 
maxim, that, “A knowledge of the laws of mind is an indispen¬ 
sable qualification for prosecuting, with success, physical in¬ 
quiries.”* 


Section 2. 

^0/ the Abuse of Metaphysical Speculations, and the Evil , 
Consequences resulting from it. 

* * * * 

It is a fact admitted by all inqui^tive men that the sublime 
philosophy of the human min^ in its august teachings of the 
laws of our piental processes, if grounded upon fallacious prin¬ 
ciples, far from i^lumruing the human soul, obscures, distracts, 
and misleads the religious and moral sentiments of mankind by 
overshadowing the intuitive perception of God—the natural reli¬ 
gion, with a thick cloud of darkness. It, therefore, behoves us 
to shew in what way mental philosophy, the heart-illumining 

* The strong prejudice which has been entertained of late, against metaphy¬ 
sical science, will, I hope, be a suflScient apology for resorting to a lengthened illus¬ 
tration of the fact that the rest of the sciences are subordinate to it, and for mnl- 
tiplying authorities m support. 
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science may be based upon false grounds, and evolve the most 
frightful and disastrous consequences. 

It has been shewn above that all the objects ef knowledge 
may be reduced to four distinct elements, the infinite Intelli¬ 
gent and Unintelligent principles, and the finite Conscious and 
Unconscions prippiple'^ with theijr diffesent Relations; and that 
our distinct and true knowledge of the finite Conscious and 
Unconscious ‘principles (t. e. a self and a pot-selfj, is indicative 
of the infinite Intelligent an4 Unmt’elligent principles in their 
true lights. •, , ‘ ' 

Here 't is nScessary to remark upon the general corfdition 
of acqufl'ing truth. Truth does n.ot lie at the surface of a thing 

but lodges in the depth, where we cannot reach it by a first 

• • 

glance at a subject. True is the old saying, veritas inpuieo 
(truth lies in a well). To carry out this metaphor, we may very 
properly say, that the general mode of our inquiry serves as 
a chain whereby we may direct our investigation to reach 
the truth, so that when we say that'the true knowledge o^ 
the finite Conseious and Unconscious principles, indicates the 
true knowledge of the infinite Intelligent and Unintelligent 
principles, we necessarily stand in need of a due investigation 
in,the first in^ance, into the nature and bearings of the finite 
CoT^scious and Unconscious principles as far.^as they serve to 
infer a correct knowledge of the infinite Intelligent and Un- 
intelligent principles. Ancl as such objects of our inquiry lie 
far removed from the common coneerns of life, our investigation 
reqmres a long chain of argument to arrive at theif • true know¬ 
ledge. But a vast variety of principles of rash judgmeftt finding 
a congenial resting place in Sie humaft mind effectually contri¬ 
bute to the buoyancy of the inquisitive principle in us, and thus 
every efibrt for drawing up truth is readily ’rendereJ nugatory. 

Doubtless it is, that to such principles of rash judgments a 
spirit of truly philosopWal inquiry sometimes serves as the most 
effectual antidote, but equally certain it is that the springs of 
false judgment are so interwoven with the powers of human na- 
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ture, that they often exert their influence over philosophical 
spirits, and accompany every step of their inquiries. Hence thp 
principles of •philosophising being often overpowered by those 
deleterious principles in the human constitution, that truth which 
according to philosophers ought to lie in the well, falsely ap¬ 
pears to float on the. surface, just to curb a dispassionate inquiry 
and investigation, and actually trenches prejudicially upon the 
prospects of philosophical dissertation. All which strangely 
coincide in veiling human 'ignorance, and in putting a—positive 
barrier to the progress of knowledge. 

From these considerations it strenuously behoveo ■^^a for the 
purpose of warning ourselves against the overruling influence of 
our prejudices, to inquire into the diSerent tendencies of mind 
which govern humanity, m determining facts that are far remov¬ 
ed from worldly afiairs. 

In attempting to display metaphysical talent and originality 
without a solid datum, philosophic spirits when glowing with the 
intense feeling of the' all-pervading Infinite Intelligent Being’ 
elevate the idea of the Infinite supereminently over the finite 
Conscious and Unconscious principles; hence the process of in¬ 
vestigation may naturally be tinctured with two diflcrent un¬ 
favourable tendencies. First, the notion of the krue nature. of 
the finite Conscious and Unconscious substances being actually 
too meagre to* represent to the understanding their subjective and 
objective reality as existing distinctly from the existence of the 
supreme Entity, the proper characteristfcs of the se^and not-self 
are necessarily overlooked and consigned to the Infinite Being, 
and the notion of the self as a causative principle becomes futile 
and unphilosophical, it being entirhly resolved into that of the 
Omnipotent Eternal principle.* From this doctrine insensibly 
springs the obscure notion of God; and all the malicious tenden¬ 
cies or servile propensities of mortals abandoned to vice are with 


Spinoasm is the best tyjre of what is alluded to in the test 
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manifold absurdity, easily imputed to the source of all good. 
Secondly, the notion of the nature of the finite Conscious and 
JJnconscious substances being productive of the conviction that 
external objects really exist, philosophic spirHs unable to dive 
deep into the method of the^ intercourse of the self 
the mi self, necesgarily'* employ their ingeivuity in maintaining 
that the will of Providepe^ has.dethrmined a point in which both 
the self a.nA ntt-self perfectly coincide! By ibis they seek to es¬ 
tablish a virtual transition fronj the external, world to the inter¬ 
nal, * a whimsical doctrine, vslpch pipping upon reason fal|ifies 
*t'ie primitive dictates of man’s consciousness, and undermining 
the reality of all human belief, u.rges the mind on the road 
to universal scepticism:—And on the contrary, when philo- 
sbphic spirits have such an intense view of the material existence 
as leads them to bold that the subjective worldf is educed from 
the objective, J self is assumed to be nothing else but the de¬ 
velopment of our sensations received from without, through the 
senses inhering in our body, which is but a mass of organization, 
and which is moved hither and thither by forces impressed upon 
it from the material world. In this bold hypothesis the whole 
attention of the inquirers being concentrated upon what is out- 
ward and material, the sensible world obtains the dominion to 
the eimlusion of the intellectual. Hence the original and innate 
principles of the human soul necessarily elude,thyr cognitive 
faculties, truth and virtue arh regarded as derived from without, 
religion is disavowed, morality degraejed, and even the all-power¬ 
ful Creator himself is considered as the fiction o(*an unen¬ 
lightened mindjl—assumptions, which contain prolific'germs 
destructive to the well-being *of socieCy ;—Again, when the 
different and unsuccessful attempts to fathom the depths of the 
internal and external phenomena are evidently’fraught on every 

* The system of Berkeley is the proper type of what is here illustrated. 

+ This term is employed in the philosophy of mind to mark out ■what is mental 
or internal. 

t This denotes what is material or external. 

It Theories of Hobbes, Condillac, Hartley are proper pictures of what is here ex¬ 
plained. , ’ 
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side with immoral and impious tendencies, philosophic spirits 
even when they cannot substitute any new well-founded hypo¬ 
thesis of their own, are naturally impelled to combat and strike 
at the root of such .gratuitous hypotheses each of which was wont 
to lead to so dreary a view of human destiny. .Hence as a mat¬ 
ter of course mea yhq have ij^evertheles? taken upon themselves 
the responsible task of entering uppn metaphysical disquisitions, 
abruptly conclude that the hhmau being is actually denied that 
capacity of natural faculties to attain to abstract truths even of 
the lower class, and hence shrink hack from impelling inquisitive 
spirits onwards by suggesting new fields of investigation,* anfl« 
the desiderata in metaphysical problems are left far ffom being 
supplied. 

All the unfavourable circumstances delineated above with 
certain others of minor note, are to our deep regret felt to 
exert their dismal influence over the spirits of the most refined 
philosophers of the European world, and efiectually to tincture 
their metaphysical w.itings which virtually disseminate the prin- 
ciples of many an unhappy consequence. But to the honor of 
European genius some of those treatises which deny evident 
truths and stand decidedly opposed to the voice of consciousness, 
falsifying the primitive dictates of consciehce,,were propounded 
with such uncommon ingenuity that they are regarded ‘even 
by philosopham as admitting of no answer. ^ 

Mr. Lev^is in his history of ‘philosophy states thqt “ the 
whole attempt at solving n^etaphysioal problems proves utterly 
vain and ^hopeless. Hence the history of philosophy is intended 
to shfew that alb metaphysical investigations hai^e gone round 
and round in one perpetual circle^ that they have ever thrown 
the same great questions up to view, and that we are now as far 
from solving them as when the struggle first began.” Hence it 
is no wonder that the metaphysical science, though highly inter¬ 
esting in its nature and important in ith applications should be 

• Works of Held and Abercrombie contain manifestations of the natural ten¬ 
dency of reflective and inquisitive minds, as adverted to in the text ‘ 
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thrown into contempt and oblivion. How accurately Mr. Stew¬ 
art has remarked upon the subject may be seen from the follow- 
,ing passage.—“The prejudice which is commonly entertained 
against metaphysical speculations seems to arise chiefly from two 
causes: First, from an apprehension that the subjects about 
which they are employed are placpd beyond ,tlfe reach of the hu¬ 
man faculties ; and, 'secondly, from a belief that these subjects 
have no relatfon to the business of life.” 


Seciion 3. ■ 

PreUmtttary Obseroationf relativjs to our fnqmry and to the 
True Character of Mental Philosophy. 

From the deleterious consequences flowing from the different 
metaphysical systems maintained in Europe, we must not be 
discouraged in attempting to inquire whether the true nature 
and relations of a four-fold element of onr knowledge should be 
received elsewhere; for truth is invaluable in itself, it subsists 
independently of human reason, it is neither altered nor destroyed 
by any erroneous systems of* philosophy but, on the other hand, 
under the contrary errors of those systems there is a foundation 
of* truth ill which all the different systems must agree. “ The 
errors of the systems ” to use the words of Vict^. Cousin “ which 
destroy each other, cover truths which do not pasi away, and the 
history of philosophy coptains a true philosophy and, as Leib- 
iiitzisaid, perennis-philoSophia ,—an immortal philosophy, conceal¬ 
ed and not ruined in the eccentric developments Jof systems.” 

Now let us advert to the principle which determines the 
true chfc'acter of the sublime philosophy of the human mind. It 
is a dictate of the common sense, or common reasoft of mankind 
that both mind and matter do really exist, of which mind 
is the knowing and •active principle within; and matter, the 
known and inactive principle without, having motion for its 
power, force, and energy ; and that thecorreTationoftheliuowiiig 
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and the known propagates gur ideas of external objects. So that 
a system of philosophy which does not omit or destroy either of 
the two terms, but admitting their co-originality in the abstract, 
traces faithfully th^ fundamental relations reciprocally subsisting 
between them, and gives a legitimate explanation of such relations, 
together with their offspring, br idehs„-without inclining to¬ 
wards the subjective world or the objective,'may be reasonably ad¬ 
mitted to comprise in itself the true and unerring principle of phi¬ 
losophising based upon the oommou reason of man, which peremp¬ 
torily keeps it secure from the influence of error which is the 
source of that contempt into whitli metaphysical speculations in 
Europe have fallen of late. “ Philosophy” says the write* of Phi¬ 
losophical Fragments “ erring on the right, and on the left, has 
fallen by tuTns into either extreme of systems equally tr«e in 
one respect, equally false in another, and ail of them vicious for 
the same reason, because they are equally exclusive and incom¬ 
plete. That is the continual danger of philosophy.” So Lord 
Bacon observes “ I believe that I have for ever and legiti¬ 
mately united the empiric method and the rational method, the 
divorce of which is fatal to science and humanity.” Hence it 
is manifest that the foundation of a correct mental philosophy 
being known to maintain the true union of flie two elements of 
our‘ knowledge li. e. mind and matter), as well as the true cfia- 
racter of the ,Ci;qatures of such union, every dilemma in intdlec- 
tual speculation must admit of one <Vay of escape, naraelji the 
unbiased principle of Dualism which ei^plains our sense-percep¬ 
tion and idqa, as derived from that perception, bordering npon 
the antithetic rhalityof the Ego and Non-ego, the me and the 
not me. 


Section 4. 

Object and Manner of Prosecuting our Inquiry. 

The ultimate objfect of our attempt is to shew whether Indian 
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Philosophy * holds the scale of investigatiou so evenly poised as 
to lean neither to the material existence nor to the intellectual; 
Or more philosophically neither to Sensualismt nor to Idialism, J 
and constructs a system, lyhiph is impregnated,with that unbiased 
principle of Dualism which contributes to the discovery of 
many choice secrets oft Nature*wjhich ai;e hjd^ not to be always 
concealed from human JinowJedge, but in or'der that we may 

be excited to Search for tliem. * ^ * 

• • 

To carry out this object, our present inquiry in the first place, 
shall be directed towards ^lu truth which exists in the manner 
«of the intercourse of mind with truth, which is ilnfor- 

tunately* concealed from the intellects of, European philosophers 
who necessarily consider^the question touching the union of the 
material existence with the spirilual as “ the knotty point" 
never to be unloosed by human ingenuity. But from the 
very nature of the philosophy of miiidjl it is abundantly clear 
that speculations on mental subjects invariably border upon 
the true knowledge of mind and matter, which again cannot 
be obtained but by a correct apprehension of the nature of their 
leeiprocal union bolding them in mutual counterpoise. Hence 
It IS no wonder, that their cbrrelation not being apprehended by 
phjlosophers, its two terms as contrasted in the antithesis 
of existence, should exceed their compreliensfin, and contri- 
butd to Involve their doctrines in a cloud of ei^r and confu¬ 
sion.'—In the second plade, I shall advert to thfe nature of our 

ideas about which the mind is coversant in all the departments 

» 

* To give 'a clear and distinct idea of the term Indian Phrfosophy J would call 
it not any particular philosophical system of the Hindus lifit one catholic philo¬ 
sophy which aiming at the final deliverance, “ tllB sovereign good” inculcates the 
truths relative to the Finite, the Infinite and their Relations, and comprehends the 
principles of all the theistical systi-ms of philosophy of India which do not admit 
of classifications after the manner of European philosopjiy as ivr'iogly attempted 
by M. Cousin 

+ A system of philosophy which establishes the theory tliat all our knowledge 
is derived exclusively from ^ sensuous origin 

J A system which viewing intently the subjcctivo world ultimately’ denies tho 
existence of matter itself 

II “ Psychology is nothing more than a determination of the subjective, and the 
objAtivs m themselves, and in their reciprocal relations ”—Sir W Hamilton 
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of the intellectual woild, since this nature not being duly at¬ 
tended to by the philosophers of Europe, we are often griev¬ 
ed at the melancholy aspect of a spurious brood of purely theo-y 
retical systems whi^h have, amidst all the_ success with which the 
subordinate branches of knowledge have been cultivated, effectu¬ 
ally doomed a science which cdmpreheijds the principles of all 
of them to suffer in its infancyyt and to be, in consequence, struck 
off from the cdarse of systematie study usually pursued in schools 
and colleges. .' ' 

r < 

To discourse intelligibly upon the subject at issue, I shall 
hold the terra, origin of 'Kiiman' knowledge as the l^asis of our,' 

< f 

inquiry, and shall concentrate attention in the iirst stepwpon the 
act of our perception of exteiior objects, and trace it to its true 
origin. With jhe view of determining file different capacities oE 
mind and matter with regard to the ultimate pioduction of our 
knowledge, I shall resolve the term origin itself into came 
and occasion; and shall, after the principles of inductive phi¬ 
losophy, proceed by aejcction and exclusion of principles im¬ 
properly implied in the causal element of the generic term, 
origin of perception, until we reach the very confines of an 
unerring cause of perception in the conlplex human system. 

Then, as every cause is dependent on komp occasion for 

( 

the< developme^)b of its taiisative principles, I shall direct 
my investigatjipi to determiner such occasions in the ^iia- 
terial existendc, hnd, thereby establishing the distinction origi¬ 
nally subsisting between the acts s,ti\ principles of sensation 
'and perception, will shew tne complex nature of the aot of 
sensc-perjieption itself clearly to my readers together with 
several important truths ii^cidental ^o the subject of perception, 
namely—The truth mitigating disputes among philosophers as to 
whether our. soul is .active or passive in perception; that ac¬ 
counting for the manner in which external objects that are 
painted on the retina inverted, are jieroeived in their upright 
position, that removing the difficulty of assuming the external 
reality without rejecting the theory of representation of ex- 
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ternal objects to the inner world for the purpose of perception ; 
that obviating the niisapprelicnsioii as to whether colour and 
other secondary properties of bodies are qualities in the mind 
or in the bodies. It will .then be left with our ingenious 
readers easily to determine ^the laws regulating the intercourse 
of mind and mattpr, a& well as, ,to set. safeJj^ aside the im¬ 
possibility of uniting tjifl subjecttve and objective elements of 
our knowledge^ In the next step, I shall ijhew that the repre¬ 
sentative object or idea is ne\th,er a* modification of mind or 
matter nor a fabrication of the intelligent soul, but a vicarious 
1»eing derived from the correlation qf mind with matter, ^nd 
characterised by the predominance of one term over the other. 
Then I shall present to ^y reader the mode of collocation of 
ideas which enables them to recur to the understanding some¬ 
times indepeiidenily of our will, and which tends to unfold the 
principles of the process of recollection, dreaming, association of 
ideas, &c., without favoring the views of materialism, whereby 
the facts relative to our ideas being manifest, it will be easily 
admitted by the inquisitive and reflective reader that the door to 
Psychology which is but a scientific evolution of the world of 
our ideas, can no more be kept concealed from the eyes of in¬ 
genious speculators who may happily walk in it, and cultivate 
the various principles of our nature both speculative and active, 
and wjio may thereby enable the philosophy (»\h^ind to hold 
that saperior rank among thS sciences of which’ itMias been so 
'unjbstly deprived. All this being materially connected with 
that substance, \he Mnnah respecting which 

Indian philosophers most prominently and •ingeifiously instruct 
us, as the only bridge lying between the foculty of knowing within 
us, and the objects of knowledge.without us, as well as the only 
link subsisting between our volition and exertion on dbr physical 
part which is followed by the motion of our body.* I am 

* l^e want of the knowltoyo of such a substance among 'European metaphysicians 
IS seriously felt by Victoi Cousin, the eclectic philosopher, who most solemnly 
exliort:> intellectual speculators to try their best to discover it first, ami then to 
determme what route they ought to pursue, and how far they cau go ♦ 
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fain to recommend metaphysical thinkers to speculate upon the 
principles of such a substance as essentially distinct from those 
of the mind or the soul, and thereby to detect the establishf 
ed laws of nature making us cognkant of external objects, 
and regulating our internal machinery which acts in obedience 
to the will, altogether independentfy ‘'of oyr thinking of the 
operations of tfie nerves anld musclesj that such may be im¬ 
pelled to {he noblest exertions in exploring with accuracy the 
vast territory of useful knowjedge touching the principles of 
cognition, and the ‘ mechanical, principles of action which 
necessarily unfold the truth relative to the power of man 
to command himself, to acquire habits of prudence,»sapiencc, 
and every other virtue which exalts human nature to a high 
degree of dignity and felicity * f 

In the process of discoursing upon the principles of In¬ 
dian Philosophy, I shall carefully and patiently look up to 
the common reason of mankind, as the governing principle of 
my inquiry, and shhll, as a free seeker of truth, exclusively 
address myself to the authority of this supreme tribunal. And 
for the purpose of more effectually standing free from thy in¬ 
fluence of prejudice, I shall cons'tantly have recourse to the 
infallible testimony of consciousness which truly makes known 
tons every thing that passes within, as also, to external ex¬ 
perience, narlel^ to the evidence derived from obserf-atioii 
upon externa\ objects of sense, and'shall, for confirmatiorf occa¬ 
sionally, resort to the opinions of various authors which sttnd 
unshaken .upon the basis of solid arguments, and far' from 
observing slavish attachment to any system of philosophising or 
inventing idle hypotheses of my own, I shall rest satisfied 
with what an attentive and accurate reflection may discover. 

To introduce precision and perspecuity into my discourse up¬ 
on abstract subjects, I shall after the example of Indian 

* I am certain, that the promise which involves the determination of those 
cardinal points of metaphysical philosophy which have hitherto been regarded as 
admitting of no solution, will be considered vague and implulosophicai, but I ask 
most earnestly of my candid readers to suspend then judgment till the^’ have 
gone through the work 
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philosophers, divide the whole theme of the discourse into 
as many parts or divisions as it may admit, which must be num¬ 
bered for more convenient reference. Each division will com- 
prise conspicuously its subject matter at the head, upon which 
some adequate and necessary observations, illustrations, and 
explanations will form th^ body. • 

Before proceeding I must in the beginning of my discourse, 
advert to the characteristic traits* of 'the metaphysical science 
of Europe, and for this purpos'e 1* shall, ‘after analyzing the 
different metaphysical systems,’reduce t^iem into as many classes 
^ their peculiar .general characters raSy admit of, and thereby 
enujnerate,the different sehejnes of philosophy which alternate¬ 
ly govern the metaphysical thought’of the European world. 

• In tl\e second part, I shall notice whether the different schemes 
of European phyosophy may not be liable to a rational 
refutation, and then try (if I can), to point out the erroneous 
principles which unfortunately infect or shed darkness over the 
whole process of reasoning among the most acute inquirers. ^Oii 
the occasion of effecting an actual confutation of the different 
schemes of philosophy (which nevertheless appear on slight re¬ 
flection upon their principles to have been established on 
foundations not juffiiftently broad for metaphysical truths, some 
of the systems being built by men of considerable ingenuity and 
profouW erudition, are naturally assumed to be *he loftiest and 
the mc^t solid fabrics that the human reason’ca^ boast of), I 
•shall in order to pievent cavil, resort to the interlocptory mode of 
discourse which not being capable of being done better than by 
borrowing tlfe phraseologies of the different wfiters,.! shall, for the 
purpose of correcting misapqrehensioi^ of the nature of their 
opinions, and of guarding myself against the possibility of being 
misunderstood in my dissertations, try as far as possible to pre¬ 
serve the mode of wording of each particular philosopher whose 
hypotheses I shall have.occasion to combat, or to bring forward 
in support not without having a due regard to the circumstan- 
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ces by which the different schemes of philosophy are discri¬ 
minated from one another. * 

In conclusion I have to say, that I shall, for the better coip- 
prehension of m,y discourse, affix to gapb part some preliminary 
remarks shewing abstractly the subject matter of my immediate 
inquiry. 


* Of thoi three difteroiit ul>jeUs of luy treatuw .13 delinealjed in the text, the 
first auning at an exposition of pjiilosophical opiuions, the second at their 
refutation, and the third at an explication of the principles of true Dualism, it 
may at first sight be objected that I lUvr, been guilty of a blaineable viohvtiou 
of umty in the plan of the worli, but a iiiomeiifs reflection on the motive that has 
prompted me to this dissertatiCu will make it manifest that I have one steady 
purpose which gives this work it? unity, iir That of directing philosophic spirAs 
to build a solid, and useful fabric of knowledge on the unbiased piinjiplesof Dual¬ 
ism, which entails the necessity of a .philosophn al evolution oL errors creeping into 
exclusive and rashly maintained systems of |>hdosophy—^ evolution, which 
cannot be effected but by a faithful.exposition of the opinions of philosophers in tl e 
first instance Or, otherwise to vindicate the imnciples of unity in the w'oik which 
pfomises to speak a c.athohc philosojihy and is solely intended for the develop¬ 
ment of truths even in spite of established and generally received ojjinions, I would 
bog of my intelligent leailers to observe in the work the uniform de.sign of 
drawmg up truths wluch are “ conce.ded and not ruined in the eccentric develop¬ 
ments of systems, ’ in order that the error lurking m the discouraging motto “ I’o 
attempt to construct a science of metaphysics is to attemjit an imjiossibility”, may 
be brought to light, anif philosojihic anil progressive ajnuts of the present age 
may bo imiielled to attemjit to give .m air of positivism to the philosophy 
of mind, and echo the words of th.at most ingenious histoiian of jiliilosophy, ilr 
Lewes, “ Psychology will one ilay rank as a positive science”—a uiiifonmty, which 
preseives umty 111 the plan of the work. 
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DISCOVERY OF M E T A P M.YS IC A L T RUT II S. 

P.ART t. 


Critical and ComprI'IIENSivu Views oi? the Metaphysical 
Science op Europe. 

Upon the Principles of Inductive and Deductive Philosophy. 

inductiini and d<*ductioii .no the great iimonts of all human 
^ investigation ” 

V R K L I jM I N A R \ OBSERVATIONS. 

Bepore I pi-«ceecl to describe tlio true cbaraeteristies of the 
moTital science of Enrojie, it is necessary to notice the 
"CTicfcil scope and nature of the jdiilosophy of M.'‘ind itself. It 
is a fiet whieh must he adnfitted hy tliose who have ever had 
the opportunity of exaraininjf tliis science iii its true light 
that it is primarily occupied witll entities not imaginary but 
real, wliich appear visionary at first sight OiiTy; ,that it 
draws a line between those %existence'i that arc essential and 
those that arc hut creations of the mind; and that it ultimately 
supplies means not only for curbing such of the latter as are 
productive of pernicious influences upon our conduct, specula¬ 
tive and practical, hut also for prompting the mind to the 
most laudaiilc and manly pursuits in the moral, social, politi¬ 
cal, Intellectual, and religious concerns of life It thus lie- 
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cessarily falls within its province to seek out £nd determine 
entities that exist potentially, the differentia or distinguishing' 
properties of existences real and imagined, and the laws 
regulating the tendency of the mind. All these can never be 
made distinct olyects of knowledge by the bare reflection of 
even a highly ingenious mind,* but ‘arq .to be ascertained by 
the proper appliealion of cot feet rules of plhlosophizing which 
clearly d9teianinc the imposijsibility of the contrary This 
renders it absolutely ncoessmy duly to supply the scione'^ 
with some positive checks oif *1110 misdirections of the rea¬ 
soning faculties which, •'wlicn.left to themselves wonderfully, 
divert the course of iiiquiVy from the proper tracks and involve 
philosophical doctrines in difficulties and dangers essentially 
destructive of that degree of.strength and consolid.itioii necessary 
in metaphysical systems. Thus they arc represented as mere 
inventions of the imagination, and give lise to such melancholy 
expressions as that of Dugald Stewart —“ In the science of the 
mind wc have not the same checks on the abuses of our reasoning 
powers which serve to giiaid us against error mour other re¬ 
searches.” • 

To furnish this science with the rules so highly needed and 
so .]iidiciously desiderated, every system of pliilos^ophy must, jirst 
of. all, determine the projicr motives of its procecdi'ng; 
in the second it should asccitam the objects of mct/ipliy- 

sies existing potentially, iiillie thinl, the proper basis of im/uiry , 
in the fourth,^ the philosopliical point of departuic or .starting 
point; in the fifth, . the real nature of procedure; 11,1 the 
.s-i.rf/i, the fp’ie,method of procedure, 111 the the mea¬ 

surement of th*c route ; ni the eighth, the issue of procedure , in 
the the governing principle, and in the place, the 

vehicle of thought. Of these severally :— 

Firstly. As regards the motice of philosophical proceed¬ 
ing. —It may^ be noticed that to the tei;m motive '• inducement, 
incitement, incentive, spur, invitidion,” * are synonymes So 
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thfii it is evident from the very nature of the term that every 
philosophical motive must he such as to incite a philosophic 
raind to attempt to supply a desideratum in this depart¬ 
ment, contributing sometimes to obscure certain principles of 
scientific icsearch; sometipies discouraging from the philo¬ 
sophical pursuits tl^pmseWes, and at other timw eliminating per¬ 
nicious consequences setiously felt'by the community, and which 
operate in th^ minds of the re*ading class' as an ’incentive 
to the reception of a new §yijtem ’of philosophy of what¬ 
ever nature it may be. Or, to express such motive of proceed¬ 
ing more explicitly, it is what impels pjiilosophical writers to con¬ 
struct syst^ems of philosophy—either to throw light upon some 
abstruse principles of scientific research and bring them to 
tdie ligjit of day; or, to revive the m’lnd from the depressing dis¬ 
couragement arising from the want of a genuine philosophy ; or 
to construct, or incite to the construction of a system of philoso¬ 
phy which may contribute to remove from the community the dele¬ 
terious consequences of .systems of philosophy, erroneously main¬ 
tained, and to make some result of a true philosophy appear in 
their stead, shedding light over the moral, social, political, and re¬ 
ligious concerns of life. (Hcre'the ends of philosophy determine 
its motives.) • 

The above consideration of the motive of philosophical prb- 
cedurj evolves the tuith that siicli motive is called^into exercise 
citherVrom the general waiif felt by the commun?ty, or from 
’ some defect in philosophical lesearch. But as the “latter stands 
to the former in the relation of 'cause and effect,, and more 
approximately to scientific discourse, the latter shjnvld bi; deter.. 
mined as the invariable rwotive to ta philosophical system 
keeping under its eye the necessity of ameliorating the condition 
of philosophy in such a way as may contribute to the inrprovement 
of the state of society. Such a motive must first of all be 
most carefully ascertained by a philosophical writer, in order 
that his system may fix and define the true and genuine end of 
his vifriting. When the end and motive of a philosophical 

D 2 
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proceeding arc jnopcily and distinctly determined, a plnloso- 
pliical writer in endeavouring to treat of abstract subjects is 
naturally supplied with the means of determining his particiv 
lar object of speculation and of maKing his investigation definite 
and scientific. 

Corollary. Hiyjcc a niotu^ must not be chimerical or merely 
a creature of the mind, but re'ally,exist;ng in'something extrane¬ 
ous to it, 'and acting as an luientive towards the* attainment of 
the end. '" 

Secondly. In respect- of the fihject .—The woid object* is 
“that” says Johnson, “'on winch we are employed/’ or “that’i' 
says "Walker, “ about which any power or faculty is cmii^oyed ” So 
that an object of philosophical proceeding must be that which, 
should not be the end of investigation, but the subject of jnquiry 
leading to the achievement of such end. The .objects should be, 
from the very essential form of them, traced back to the mo¬ 
tives tending to their determination, Hence they must, after 
the manner of the motives, admit of two divisions :—the one in¬ 
tended to supply a want among the community, and the other, to 
determine the subjects with which the science of miud is mainly 
occupied. But the first being subordinate to, or the consequence 
of the second, it is the latter only that demafids a scientific expla¬ 
nation. 

A slight degree of reflection on the subject at issue* may 
make it manifest, that to attain the knowledge the 
objects of psychological investigation^ there are but tw'o courses 
open:—the one, depending upon an explanation of facts 
that afc mehtal; ■ and the other, upon that of physical 
facts admitting of hyperphysierl or psychological explana¬ 
tions. These two, while they are utterly unknown to persons 
unaccustomed to intellectual speculations, lead to the dctcrniina- 

• “ Ohjerl, besiili s ils propel signification, c.rino tobc abusively applied to denote 
motive, mil, final cause (a meaning not recognised by .Tohnsoii) This innovation 
was probably borrowed from the French, in whose language the word had been 
similarly corrupted aftei the tojamtaceiiient of the last century ”—Sir W. Ilahiltm 
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tlou of objects with which the science of mind may be conver¬ 
sant. Ilcncc the ground of tliis science is necessarily contain- 
cij in the desire of happiness peculiar to philosophers. This 
desire iii one view, dyives, philosophic minds towards the 
determination of the mental faculties which all men arc impelled 
of necessity to employ instrimients for tlyi; perlormance of 
intellectual pursuits'or in |hc concerns of life, in order that they 
may not continue with the bulk of rftankind to^ exercise stich facul¬ 
ties from an unconscious impulse, but know them and their co-ex- 
istent capacities, and lead the hyes of jihihisophers which esscntial- 
fy exalts the Uiimau species to a high degree of felicity. But as ?lie 
developmc«it or operation of- the mental faculties is necessarily 
dependent on the material existence, a faithful explication of our 
Knowlwjge of these faculties rendfirs absolutely necessary the 
determination ok matciial phenomena as far as they serve 
to unfold the energies of the mind. And, in another point 
of view, inquisitive minds under an irresistible impulse 
from the instinct that “ To act arcording to nature 
makes a man happy,” are impelled to investigate the principles 
of the course of nature as dev eloped by the phenomena of the 
external world. But as these iihenomeiia aie nothing to us 
when they oeeij,sion*no affection ot the mind, the very principle 
of such an investigation involves the neees.sity of determining 
our oivii mental phenoiuena—a detcnnination which is necessa¬ 
rily (Apendent on the condJtion in which the ’mental faculties 
' are brought into exercise, • 

From the foregoing consideiationstt is every way manifest that 
the v^hole business of philobojihical investigatiorij or thp grand 
object of the rules of philosophizing is, •to show in the /irst in¬ 
stance, in ivhat manner miml is brought into communication 
with matter. This neither presents itself spifntancously, 
nor is detected by gratuitous sujipositiou and inconclusive 
argument or impoteiA reasoning, but, by the just method 
and proper rules of philosopluziug, is to be extorted from among 
thosa secrets of nature over which she draws a veil to the ijyes of 
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those «lio, itot attending to dispassionate or soher reflection, 
rashly attempt a system of philosophy. Such an explanation 
when lightly made, leads to the true nature of the idea which js 
the, consequence iif the iiiteicourse of inU'd "ith matter as well as 
seveial other important connected truths A geinuiic mental phi. 
losophy should, jji the xecond instanctf,' determine the distinct 
characters of tlie diflcrent fi^'ul'ies aijd 'Ci/jj'acitie'i of mind. In 
thc///iri/,*the facts of the hvnfan soul, and of mutter so far as they 
guide our investigatiou into the reality and other hearings of 
the Original Nnture, tl>o general, origin of both Iiitrinsio and 
Extrinsic existences. Anil in the last instance, it shpuld compri'^ 
a scientific eiolution of the knowledge of the Supreme Eiititg 
arising from that of the Original Nature, of the Ego and of 
the Non-Ego. ' 

That these objects in their due successiou come under the 
scope of a genuine mental jihilosophy, will he readily admitted by 
those deeply road m the science of mind and jierfeeily awaie 
of the necessity of the application to metaphysical topics of the 
scientific mode of inquiry -nhieh begins with effects and 
from them ascends to causes. Ilciien e\ciy motive which im¬ 
pels a philosophical writer to detemune the objects in their due 
order, must be admitted to be the result o'l ae/’uratc ictlectioii 
eirabling him to realize the amount ot evidence, adcqiialo 
to establish, step by step, each distinct object of iiiquiiy without 
the probabilrty 'of obscuring his process with an adn/xture 
of subjects heterogeneous to his particular course of inquiry. 
Such a determination rciiflers the task of liypci physicsl in¬ 
duction, and interpretation more precise and unerring, and 
carries with it its oivn evideuice that when the objects 
of philosophical procedure arc not distinctly determined, or when 
there is a mistake ,in the determination, philosophical writers 
know not about what their inquisitive faculties are properly 
employed, but*, impelled by some blind'impulse, they grope in 
the dark and stumble on the threshold. 

Corollary, Hence the order of speculative truths is to Irtj de- 
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tcrmined in tlifc reverse of the nutural order of things ; and the 
ground of philosophy is aecordingly contained in the mental 
tendency leading to such determination. 

iV /{ In order to prevent any eavil about the foregoing illustra¬ 
tion of the ground of mental aeience, which out of respect to the 
high authority of Sir VI'.‘ida’nnlton may in all pRohability be raised 
(rora a cursory perusal'of Ills Lecture, No 4 on “ the’ Causes of Philo¬ 
sophy,” I sliiill 111 the lii'-t instance adduce Ins learned delliiition of the 
science of mind, and then’ consider w hetliei'such definition of its own na¬ 
ture renders our statuinent indicative of tlie ground ol this science con- 
S4steut witli its spirit ~Psycliology.” sajs tin* grc.it tliniker, ‘ is itb- 
thing more tlian a detei in i nation of tlie siil’jective and the olijcctivc, m 
tlieiiisi Ives, and 111 tlieir reciprocal rel.itioiis ” To take a coniprelieiisivo 
si^rvej of the delliiitioii. ‘‘ In tlie pliilospphv of mind,” sa}S tlie same 
.luthor, '\‘^ubjectne denotes wli.it is tube referred to tlie tbmking siib- 
jeet, the Kgu , ohjeettre, wbat belongs to the object of thought, the Noii- 
Kgo and when I find in the deliiiition “ tlieir reciprocal relations”, 
it IS easy to deluoll.^trato that the objectne and subjective, the two 
terms of corivlation, though they are in iiatufe left asunder as two 
poles, must be shewn in so f.ir a» they m.iy in some lespect or 
other bo allied. Or, to be more iiaitieular and plain, the former 
'liould be li.\ud and defmefl, not in .i manner to assist the views 
of phy.-ieal or eliymica^ plnlosojiliy, but to throw light upon the 
way i?f making it an object of (bought, and the latter should be dc- 
iermiiied with respect to its being the subject of thought lienee 
it Is ni.\uifest tlfat the veiy piincijiUi of the detiiittiou evolves the 
.truth that the dellned can only be brought into exi.stguue by an ox- 
jilanation of facts that are meiit.nl, and pf those that are physical ad¬ 
mitting of h\peiplijsieiil or psychological explication ylucdi smooths 
the w.ay towards the deteimiuation oi the piineiplo an’d result of the 
mutual relations of mind and matter, and wliieh readily conducts us 
to the dcitrc of enjoying the final delivciaiiee, ” the sovereign good,” 
as the cause of such deteniiimition and the ground* of philosophy. 

It i.s next neee^-sary to consider whether the giouiidof mental philo¬ 
sophy may he properly contained, iis Sir W’ J laiiniton states, “ in the ne- 
eessitywe feel to eoinictt C.iiises willi Efiet Is,” or ” to cairy up ourknovv- 
!"dge ilito iniitv,” or ni oui feeling of “ womlei,'’ ”eiiilosity,” .te 
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In the^rs< place, it must be noticed that philosofjhers of the past 
ages having been impelled by the necessity of linking events with 
their causes, have necessarily been obliged rashly to conneet our 
idea as effect, sometimes with the Supreme Entity, as its cause, atid 
sometimes with matter. Thus they'have' wrought out the exclusive 
and incomplete systems of Idealism e,n the one hand, and of Sen¬ 
sualism on the other,' to the* complete ’subversion of truth. This 
did not arise from the wajit of motaphysical capacity, but from their 
not comprehending <the seientiflg ground of. the philosophy of mind. 
Had this been unerringly determhieil, it might of its own nature have 
directed the proper application of the principles of causality to effect 
a sound philosophical invesfigation of psychological ttruths—a ci»- 
cumstance which renders it perfectly manifest that tl» gtound of 
philosophy cannot be reasonably admitted to exist in the necessity of 
determining the phenomena'of the causal nexus which sedulously 
forming the mind in halnts of frynthotic deduotjon before its time, 
tends rather to corrupt philosophy and suffer it to stagnate, than 
to forward the progress of scientific discovery. 

In the second pla«e, we must consider in what light the necessity 
“ to carry up our knowledge into unity” may exist with respect to 
philosophy. It must be admitted by any who has had the opportuni¬ 
ty of conducting a philosophical iiivgstigation, that there is a faculty 
common to all inquisitive minds which by progiiBs.sive gradations neces¬ 
sarily leads up our knowledge into unity, or in other words, abstracts 
certain qualities or attributes invariably obtaining among a number of 
facts, in order'that all of them maj^ be reduced to a, commo^ genus. 
It is the ground-work of classification without which we should have , 
been perfectly incapable of exerting any ’speculative power m the pro¬ 
gress of soieptific research which necessarily involves the,assortment of 
materiifis under general heads. It is subservient not only to the power 
of reasoning but also to the exertion^ of a creative or poetical genius 
It is only with regard to its subserviency to reasoning that it serves as 
an instrum6nt in the hands of the philosopher, and contributes to the 
progress of his philosophical pursuits in a synthetical way. But it 
can never be the cause of which philosophy'is itself the result. 

The above considerations evolve this truth—that the judgment of 
causality and the desire of unity both call forth the syhthutie 
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method of phifosophy, or, in other words, from both the tendencies 
of the mind springs the one and the same result. To this conclu¬ 
sion Sir W. Hamilton thus lends his support. •' These tendencies how¬ 
ever,” says he, “if not identical m their origin, coincide in their 
result”—a circumstance winch’ if philosophy be*admitted to result 
from the tendencies in questJon leading in their clinmic to what is 
understood by syutliesis_ without a previous analysis, philosophy must 
be traced as to cause to- ft condition wjiich is reserved in nature 
for its maturity only. . Hence this^ being a psernature philosophy is 
necessarily deprived of that degvei^ of cdgeney_ which is sufficient to 
enable the mind to reflect accurately on e'ferf step of its progress to¬ 
wards the diseovery of truths, and! has a tendency to propagatife the 
erroneous lapiniuns which it is its main object to correct. To add 
force to this argument, I would refer the reader to Lecture 6 of Sir 
W. Hamilton, eontaiuing the ingenedus mode of explanation of the 
relation which syiithcsis bears to analysis. “ Synthesis without a 
previous analysis, is baseless, for synthesis receives from analysis the 
elements which it recomposes. And, as synthesis supposes analysis 
as the prerequisition of its possibility so it is^also dependent on ana¬ 
lysis for the qualities of its existence The value of every synthesis 
depends upon the value of the foregoing analysis ” 

In the third place,J.he feeling of “ wonder,” ‘‘ curiosity,” &c. remains 
to be noticed. It is universally admitted that these are the springs 
of aetion which Bentham and other analytic geniuses instruct us as 
being dislogistic in one point of vieyv, and eulogistic in another. When 
they ijCt the part of passion they are dislogistic aniV are among the 
, causes of wrong judgment, styled “ the daughters of ignorance.” 
When they are conducife to knowledge or useful iiiforniation, 
they .ire eulogistic and admitted to ifontribute to the , furtherance 
of the views of philosophy. They are held by tht philo|opher ijs instru¬ 
ments helping him forward in hil pursuits without which his disposition 
to inquiry might be slothful and sluggish. But they e.Tn never be 
considered as e.iuses of philosophy. .They animate the spiut of philo. 
sophical procedure by assisting the governing principle It is on this 
account that Hamilton himself has called this feeling “ a powerful 
auxiliary to speculation ” 

Frain the foregoing observations one may be led to think that by 
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the phrase ‘‘causes of philosophy” Sir W. Hamilton*cannot properly 
he admitted to mean the ground or fundamental cause of philosophy, 
hut something else furnishing incentives for calling the systems 
of philosophy into existence. Hence it becomes necessary to con¬ 
sider whether Hamilton by the phrase* above cited, means the 
motives of philosophical procedure. 4 raptive, as has been seCh- 
acts the pait of.the stimulus.* So that *it cats never be improbable 
to hold that pur feeling of necessity to connect causes with effects, or 
lead up our knowledge into^ unity, aud the fpeling of wonder, curiosi¬ 
ty, may severally impel philosophical writers to bring systems into 
existence. And admitting^that Hamilton means by the term “ causes 
of philosophy” the motives gf philosophical procedure, we should hol5 
such motives in contrast with those already illustrated by us— 
namely, some want felt by the community, or some defect in phi¬ 
losophical risearch, m order‘that a little more precision might Be 
given to the idea of the real motives of philosophvpal procedure which 
incites us to examine with accuracy what the jihysico-hyperphysical 
or purely psychological phenomena are, and what are the general 
laws by which they ar^ regulated. 

The slightest reflection might make it manifest that our tendency to 
trace necessary connections, oi abstract the quality or property of an 
object from the rest, as well as our Reeling of winder, curiosity, being 
exclteively the facts of the inner world, the motives of philosophical 
proceeding are denied a place in the externity of existence—a> view 
which Sir W. Hamilton himself, thus expressly countenances. ” The 
causes for motives] of philosophy lie in the original, elemen^ of our 
constitution.” Whereas, on the other hand, the motives derived from 
the want felt by the community, or fromssome defect in philosophical 
doctrines pi oceediiig from thiligs extraneous to the mind and "operat¬ 
ing in rfihe character* of an incentivo towards the attainment of the 
end of philosophy, are necessarily centaihed both in the inner and 
outer worlds. Now it must be remembered that the determination 
of motives,! as has been considered, is necessary for ascertaining the 
true and genuine end of philosophy in order that the proper objects 
of philosophizing being thereby fixed and defined, the course ol investi¬ 
gation itself may be rendered definite and scientific. And it is ' 
evident that every motive of philosojihical procedure which Ijas its 
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origin in the concerns of life can only lead to the determination of the 
proper end of philosophy which—invariably relating to our practical 
life, gives an air of positivism to the science of mind. Hence it is 
perfectly manifest that, should the motive be held to bfe exclusively “ in 
the original element of our "conatitution” which ^hen left to itself 
produces instantaneously a ^neration of chimerical thoughts, it is 
probable that such motives thuuld, if I may be allowed the expression, 
be necessarily liable of saviouring of thejr .co-existent chimeras, and 
prove futile and anphilosophical * , * 

True it is that tffeso and the like purely.psychological causes of 
philosophy are the grounds of, or the motives leading to the con- 
sVuotion of n^any philosophical systems. *But equally certain^it is, 
that such sj^teras were propounded not for shedding light on the ob¬ 
scure but important problems of philosophy and for adding vigour to 
the active principle of the mind. They have only been powerful to en¬ 
courage hnd perpetuate the mistakes of tBe reading public, and dis¬ 
seminate the most pernicious seeds of Pantheism, Idealism, Sensual¬ 
ism, Materialism. 

Now it is obvious that both the views taken of the term ‘‘ Causes 
of Philosophy”—the one of rendering the word cause synonymous 
with the term origin ;—and the other, of making it convertible with 
the motive of philosophical procedure, establish the truth, that 
instead of opposing the wrong course laid open by preceding ^ilo- 
sophers 'for no other purpose than that of involving plain and simple 
truth in obscurity and mystery, and instead of awakening a dormant 
spirit of inquiry by pointing out the imperfections of Systems, and the 
extravagant perversions of th^r founders, Sir W.’Halnilton, to our 
utter disappointment, goes a, great way to support them, and dis. 
parage .the intrinsic worth of a legitifuate cultivation of the sound 
philosophy of Ithe human mind!, .. • • 

Thirdly. As to the basis %of inquiry. —The phrase basis of 
inquiry means the ground-work, or the foundation of investiga¬ 
tion. Hence it must of necessity pervade the whol^ process of 
inquiry, leaving no part of it unsupported. It is the vehi¬ 
cle which should convey ns safely to the confines of our in¬ 
quiry by suspending all illusive thoughts that might intrude up¬ 
on us cm the route, and by providing us with every possible means 
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of directing an undivided attention to the evolutions of the 
principles of inddtetion and deduction. It effectually cheeks 
that eccentricity of the reaspning process which leads inquirers 
away from the right course, and disables them from arrangiifg 
their thoughts in such a scheme as to present a large and coni- , 
prehensive survey of tlieir subject auA dpsign. 

The basis of inquiry fiinnot he determined oCitsclf, or by the me¬ 
dium of bare<refleetion. It is,to 15e recognised and obtained from 
the cautious and accfti ate assumption of the fbjects of philoso¬ 
phical proceeding, which passfV'ely discover, or.tacitly indicate 
the scientific ground upon whicli (he whole process of investigar 
tioii mav be based. It*necessarily cleteimines and charac- 
terizes the starting point. Thus in an attempt to determine 
the iau) and manner of the cofrespondeme of mind with matter. -r- 
Otigin of knowledge should be the basis of inquiry vvhiih com- 
prises within itself the act of jicreepiion as the point of philoso- 
phical departure. 

Corollary. Hence the basis of jihilosophical investigation 
must necessarily comprehend the object of inquiry. 

Fourthly. With regard to the starting point. —It should 
be evolved from the basis of < inquiry itself, and give a 
charifeter to the peculiar method of"' philosophical pro¬ 
cedure. It reflects light on the basis of inquiry assisting 
an inquirer of acuteness, sagacity, and research to reach 
the e.vtremo iJbint of his inquiry concerning' the fifcts of 
mental science, and to bring to vipw the simplest and most' 
important steps in the arrangement and concatenation of the 
process ^lese vvojild be othe!*ivise left unexplo'red, and the 
inquirer, far from being,prepared to proceed by regular gradation 
or progressive argument to the confines of his inquiry would be 
positively incapacitated for it. He would thus be disposed to the 
alternative of cutting short his way, or of deviating from the 
proper track necessarily confusing and obscuring the course 
of inquiry. The starting point must not be barren of prin¬ 
ciples tending to carry on the inquiry conformably with the 
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principles of i«daction and deduction, the primary and essential 
organs of a scientific investigation. Thes^principles do not 
allow that which is essentially cognisable to be enveloped in 
iftystery and darkness. 

Cofollary. Hence the starting point m*ust not be what 
ought to be the result, gf ftiqmny. It should be of a character 
leading to the deteTmiuation of thC mode bf iuqjuiry by strength¬ 
ening the principles of'steady &nd,concatenated thinking. 

Fifthly. With respect to the naiux/e of pl-ocedure. —From the 
very nature of the philosophical efiurse of inquiry it must be admit-, 
.ted, t^at it is characterized by the objects it has to determiudt Thus 
*the procedure becomes ampUatwe wlieli it is to determine divergent 
objects. So that when the inquiry t!onsist%in a scientific explica- 
;tion of such objects as exist poteutyilly into the actual, the pro- 
cedureVannot hnthe e,rplicatice. Procedure of this nature enables 
an inquirer to take a clear and comprehensive view of the whole 
scheme with scientific exactness, so as to render the issue of 
procedure distinctly knowable befoiehaiu^ and traceable back 
to its original source. It ultimately leads the philosopher to a 
universally accredited method in mental scieiiee on which the 
soundness of his conclusioiis essentially depends. The proper 
materials of iuquisy become so obtrusive from the very'nature 
of this mode of procedure that they can hardly be overlooked. 
Without this there should necessarily be the vitrusion of illu¬ 
sive ,priiiei|)lcs which I'ciyg the source of .rash assumptions 
add strength to our intellectual failings, and cojrupting the ex- 
plicaUve nature of procedure involve the proceeding itself in 
an inextricable labyrinth, a rendering ^the procSss vitiated 
and. unscientific. Thus ^ writer of great aCutenes'k, if ab¬ 
solutely destitute of metaphysical capacity, is in danger 
of totally misapprehendipg the nature and application of 
his reasoning, and of running into many mistakes. Sometimes 
he employs a method qf investigation which cannot reach the con- 
fines of the objects of inquiry, and consequently renders his pro- 
ces9,reservafive and discouraging, necessarily causing him tore- 
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sort to forced reasouiugs rather than deducing a sdientilio expU* 
catiofiQf the objeoV. Sometimes he proceeds to explain the reality 
(^, one part only of the"subject of inquiry and excludes the 
other as a mere figment. Thus he renders his process exeluHvi 
and incomplete to the entire subverwon of truth. 

Here it must be noticed that the ex^icative process of investi¬ 
gation which is essentially^, of a yerifying naturd should necessarily 
admit of a negative character. , To give weight to^this assertion 
I would refer my 'ingenious Readers to'a passage of Lord 
.Bacon, who says—“ It.jnay perhaps be competent to angels or 
superior intelligences to determine*the foipn or essence directly, 
by affirmation from the first considemtiou of the subjwt; but it 
is certainly beyond th% power of man, to whom it is only given 
to proceed at first by negatwes, and in the last place to ^nd in* 
affirvMfioea, after the exclusion of every thing else.” ' 

Corollary. Hence philosophical procedure must take its 
course in direct opposition to that of nature, conformably to 
the philosophical maxipi—“ What is first to nature, is not first 
to man.” • 

Sixthly. Bespecting the method of procedure .—The process of 
d^J^ermining metaphysical truths being necessarily explicative, and 
negative, the method as characterized by such^rocfss must be in¬ 
ductive in the first instance ascending step by step, from the more 
complex to the‘simpler fact. 'This bding brought to light, 
supplies the i^asonbg power with* steps for deducing "from 
factsr that are simpler those that are .more complex, and con¬ 
sequently more obvious. When the method of metaphysical 
inquiry ia tlifis*charaeterized and ^termined by induction* and 
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deduction* (t'Ae former of vhioh is mncli more a metbod of die* 
qovery than a method of exposition, and tnce tersaj, ft Really ob’- 
tains the cogency of principles. These principles not distracting 
the mind from the proper course, keep it its guard against 
principles of aberration which beset the road leading to me¬ 
taphysical truths. On', the contrary, when an inquirer is at¬ 
tempting to bring to light a simple truth from the combination Of 

• § j 

a group of fe^ts—should he instead of “ dividing mature, by 
means of rejections and estclusi6n8”,»,ra8hly look for conclnsions 
obtained by a deductive process so often mistaken for intuitive 
judgments, ^is reasoning faculty must "be deprived of the Inergy 
necessary ^or securing his.thoughts from confusion, obscurity, 
and mistake, and compelled to an operation repressing the right 
course, so essential for condncting«u's from known to nnknewn 
truths felating tc^ subjects not only intellectual but natural mor¬ 
al, civil, and sacred. This involves the most obvious truths in 
a complicated labyrinth, and leads to the wildest conclusions. 

Corollary. Hence philosophical procedure, as two necessary 
parts of the same method, must comprise in the first instance 
the spirit of discovery, and in the second, that of exposition. 

Seventhly. Regarding tbe measurement of the route .—^The 
philosophical r^ute’on which to set out must be previously 
measured as to how far the inquiry ought to be carried, 
and of what bearing^it should necessarily admit. For such 
is the intricafe and delicate mature of the subjeibt of metaphysi¬ 
cal inquiry that sometinjes it leads the inquiren blindly far be¬ 
yond-the subject of inquiry; an^ a point far short of it 
appears in ’many instances, lb be the extremity, rendering 

- * - *-» - ■ 

been done, not attempted, unlesi by Plato, who has unquestionabfr, to a oeartain 
extent, employed this sort of indviction to investigate definitions and ideas.” Hanoe 
tbe reader will perceive that I have leaned exdosively to the latter sense cS tha 
term, not bdcause it has been admitted by the high authority of the,great Lord 
Verolam, but because it clearly leads to the discovery of metaphysioal truths, 
and the definition mentioned first gives utterance to tiie metiiod it expoait^ 
which far from being identical with that of discovery is often the ooniaqumee 
of its coming next in order. ' ^ 

* IJlis respective provinces and uses of these two^an coincide with those of 
the analytic and the synthetio^methods. “ 
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the method of jiroccduie altogether unfit for* philosophical 
investigation. And, as Lord liacon observes, “A cripple in 
the riglit patli will boat a racer in the wrong one,” the writer 
is naturally led uinuaies into diveroent arguaieiils impairing the 
force of a truly pliilosophical investigation, and is led to 
inculcate what is the imniefliate result of rash and lame 
reasonings. Again, in the field of observation’upon abstruse sub¬ 
jects, the'road often cnds-in* bianohings and rayiilications, nu¬ 
merous and minute, a single branch of wllieli from its import¬ 
ant nature, cannot bc'overlooked without involving the process 
of inquiry lu enor and oonfitsion. Here if, inquirers ot in¬ 
genuity should lad in discerning tliem, some thongli highly 
important may be neglected and daikcn the prospect of phi- 
losbpliieal inquiry. So that a wiiter of groutmietaphysical cap • 
acity, for want of attention to some important In ancliesS of in¬ 
quiry, may not build bis system upon ptuely philosophical 
grounds. Hence Descailcs, the founder of modern pliilusoplu, 
ingeniously obscive.s,-“ It is not so essential to liaie a line un- 
derstaudnig as to apply it rightly.” 

Corollary lienee the route ot pbilostqibieal procedure must 
be picMOUsly deternuned with n-'iicct to its length and the 
number of the branche.s. 

'Eighthly As for the iisae of procedure —It is the legdirnalc 
oftspniig of a,*scientiHc mode of jibffosopbical research and 
which, liy the strict method df inquiry it brings into 
actual c.vistendc. It is unavoidably tbaracteiized by the nature' 
of ]iliilo'opbical procedure.^ It must bo guaranteed and sup¬ 
ported by the, testimony of eoiisneusness and observation of 
c.vternal objects wliicii sletermmc^tlie impossibility of (he con- 
traiy. It is not lo be eiohed fiom any Inndamcntal data, but 
to be colletfted and*souglit for fiom tlic eoiirse of inquiry. It 
must be admitted to be the legitimate offspring of a scientific 
course when if presents every part of the proceeding as con¬ 
sonant with the principle which supereminently governs a phi¬ 
losophical course of inicstigalion ; and when it leads *ui in- 
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qiiirer to the 'attainment of that end for which he set out, 
namely when it enables him to apply it with every hope of suc¬ 
cess to the concerns of life or of philosophy. 

Corollary. Hence the issue of philosophieafi procedure must 
result in the determination .of aj particular object of inquiry. 
Consequently it mu^t lie close to thp point.of success or of the 
want of it, which necessarily depend .upon the legitimacy or 
illegitimacy of its derivation. . 

Ninthly. In regard to the govirmn^ principle .—It is a prin¬ 
ciple which governs every movement of philosophical proceed- 
i\)g. It is the power which distingjiishes right from wrong. 
It is the supreme tribunal to which every appeal from the 
confusion of thought and from the mistakes and errors into which 
the abstruse subjects of mental scienc,c often lead the mind, 
must be made. Siicli a paramount authority must be the natural 
reason of man, which enabling him to discern truth from false¬ 
hood and form a uniform and unbiased judgment, puts him on 
his guard against the influence of irrational scepticism, and of 
blind credulity. It is the dominant principle, the lofty preroga¬ 
tive of man surpassing all others that often fade from 

• 

view. It is in him an agency of potent efficacy in de¬ 
fiance of the iiffluencc of sense and the visionary tendency of 
the mind. It yields the richest fruits of metaphysical notions 
by keeping pliilosophical investigation secure. •fi|pm the ro¬ 
mances of chimerical thoughts. In a word, it is the heavenly 
light common to all rational beings and is gradually developed 
in proportion as they arrive at thefage of reason, qnd as they 
enjoy the fruits of liberal education; it shines forth with dnconi- 
mon lustre in the brightest genius, but m the benighted one it 
has no shining. When its point is not blunted and benumbed by 
improper training or biased by opinions of authority, it is in us 
the principal unfoldcr of truth. It adds vigour to the inquisi¬ 
tive principle of man by tracing out the proper courses 
for discovery; and without it we could never have a glimpse 
of truths even not very deep. “ It is that faculty” Dr. Bt-attie 
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accurately observes, “ which enables ns, froifi relations or 
ideas that are known, to investigate such as are unknown; and 
without which we never could proceed in the discovery of truth a 
single step beyond first principles^or. intuitive axioms." 

It is the common essence in which all the principles of ra¬ 
tiocination have their origin ^ *In itself ft is one and indivisible. 
With the facu'ltv of consciousness, which is also one and 
iiidivisibl'e m nature, but tvhich testifies to tfie existence of 
the facts of the inner, wdtld and supplies this principle with the 
constitutive principles of knowledge, it is not identical. Nor is it 
convertible with the moral faculty or conscieiuie, lyhicli, involvi 
ing the principles of the oiiginal sense of duty, ju^lges of the 
goodness or wickedness of our conduct and regulates the principles 
of social life. Nor can it bc’held as co-ordinate with these faciiK 
ties but superior to them, and lying in the position of'iiiicom 
mon degree of eminence as the heavenly spark, realizes the facts ol 
both of them which severally form the condition of its develop¬ 
ment. It is from tkeir subserviency to its operations, that tliey 
derive their chief value. It is the sovereign arbiter within. Wo 
are only apt to dispute when it has not decided, for, if once our 
reason determines a thing even iil spite of our feeling, we sin¬ 
cerely acquiesce in its determination. ' , 

' Corollary. Hence in ordef to check the wandering tendency of 
philosophical ptocedure, the governing principle must elTectually 
fix it on firm ground, stimulate it when it becomes dull, ab¬ 
stract it wheh it becomes too inherent in the sense, and bring 
it down when it soars beyoi^d the precincts of the sensible* Yvorld. 

* • t 

* •> 

N. B. In order to smo^oth the way for the governing principle, we 
must first of all, try our best to renounce our prejudices arising 
from declarations of high authority, which vitiating the habits of think¬ 
ing in the most formidable way disqualify us for attending to the 
dictates of our reason. And for the purpose of effecting a real emanci¬ 
pation from the trammels of such prejudice, we must hold in contrast 
opinion of some credible source and that emanating from one with¬ 
out any established credit, and with due circumspection take a survey 
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of both opinions in such a light that neither of them may have any 
previous hold of our belief—thus effectually guarding against the^over- 
rijling influence of authority, wo are aided in a greater degree foi 
examining the foundations of opinions on ahstruee subjects and set 
free from the influence of error, so that the inquisitive faculty is 
better qualified for attending" to tlfe ^instructions of reason leading 
to the wished-for truth. ' • * 

• * . • 

Tenthly. As regards the vehy;le of thought .—It must be 
admitted by every attentive reader ol {he metaphysical works m 
vogue, that there is a great hustling among philosophers 
about csactitnide *in defining and expressing abstract oBjects 
of metaph^ical thought. "Some of them strictly adhere to 
the application of terms in their popular acceptation and mfect 
their pBilosophical investigation; others involve their doctrines iii 
obscurity by the Vagueness and ambiguity of words ; and some 
do not invariably annex the same meaning to the same term, 
whilst a fourth party confound things essentially difierent. 
All tins m the abstruse subjects of metaphysics must be admitted 
to he the source of misapprehension as well by the writers as 
by their readers. Such a misapprehension not only deprives 
metaphysical speculation of the power of supplying an inquisi¬ 
tive ijiind with ^he means of obviating those illusions from which 
the science is essentially exempt, .but becoming the source of fri¬ 
volous dis(|uisi,tions, unfruitful controversies, and* ridiculous do- 
. bates, it gradually renders speculation contemptible and eventual¬ 
ly makes the study of meftlal science itself repulsive. Thus am 
adequate acquaintance with the p.rhper nature oi.ofjects being 
imperative on every philosophical inquirer, insteadsof exhausting 
his whole mental energy by entering upon groundless disputes 
about words, he should first determine the fact as far as possible, 
and then see what clothing is most appropriate, aiitl resort to 
the habitual use of precise and adequate expressions of meta¬ 
physical entities. This would enable him to effect an innovation 
in philpsophical expression, removing the poverty of language 
which is always a great hiudranro in scientific research Bill he 
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must at the same time, be most careful to avoid the arbitrary 
use ,of words, which, not expressing the exact object with 
precision and accuracy, necessarily tends to create obscurity 
and confusion arfd becomes the soutce of numberless mistakes 
and errors. v . 

Corollary. Hence a philosopher must net shrink from at¬ 
tempting, verbal innovations, when unavoidable^ nor must he 
rashly resort to such a« coufse when there is a term in use 
which gives expression to the particular operation or object about 
which our mental faculty is employed 

Upon the whole, it must be noticed in the first place, that I 
have, all the while, been considering philosophy in so far as it is 
brought about from the desire of supplying some desiderata in 
the metaphysics of Europe. I have, therefore, held the con¬ 
dition of its existence as convertible with the motive of philoso¬ 
phical proceeding, and have accordingly denied a distinct place 
to the ground or fundamental cause of philosophy,—the desire 
of final deliverance, which is irrelevant to the consideration of 
European philosophy. In the second place, it must be observed, 
that as the principles laid down'above are solely intended to 
concentrate attention upon what relates to p’lilosophical pro¬ 
cedure itself, I have not considered the end of philosophy, in a 
distinct place because of its lying beyond the route of such pro¬ 
ceeding, which ends with the issue of procedure, and which leads 
a philosopher to proceed towards the achievement of the end. 

Now J beg to say that jby a due consideration of the above 
principles, it will plainly appear how useful they arc, not only 
for supplying the scifence of mind with some checks on the 
abuses of the reasoning faculties; but also, for determining data 
for bringing the different philosophical systems to the test of 
examination, enabling an observer to give a greater 'degree of 
precision to his observations. It will, therefore, be my primary 
Voject la notice in the following pages what are the different 
motives that have iiulubcd European ])hilob<)i>liers in then 
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respective dissertations for achieving their peculiar ends; 
how they have determined the objects of philosophy ; what are 
the bases of their inquiries; what are the points of departure, 
and nature of procedure, oharacterizing their philosophical me¬ 
thod or progress towards the end; how far they have been suc¬ 
cessful in measuring the vVay on wlijch they.have set out; what arc 
the results- of their systems ; what* is their governing principle 
how they have'expressed the objects of their,thought ;*and some 
other incidental circumstances. , * 

To attain the object mentioned, it*is not my purpose to 

• * 

tnumerate the individual systems which have appeared in^^ Eu¬ 
rope, for although it would be of. some historical interest , to 
our readers, it would not only require a far greater amplitude of 
detail ^than can be allowed by the,limited nature of our 
task, but by embtacing the multiplicity of shades which the opi¬ 
nions of a vast variety of writers present, it would only confuse 
the reader in his endeavour to form a correct estimate of them 
and offer very little instruction in return. *Nor it is intended to 
give in this part of my discourse any thing like a lengthened ac¬ 
count of the numerous hypotheses of any particular author of 
eminence on various topics, but to bring forward simply such 
of jjis opinioift as form the body of his system, and con¬ 
tribute to the furtherance of those purposes which we are exclu- 
sively inclined to accomplish. 

I cannot part with these preliminary observations without 
expressing my regret that the subject on which I am about to 
enter abounds in most cases with «o many isolafejl matters of 
lihilosophical research, and s'o often involves these detached por¬ 
tions in obscurity by the vagueness and* ambiguity of words that 
instead of smoothing the way for philosophical investigation by 
bringing every thing into harmony and perspicuity, it often 
diverts the attention from these scattered and obscure objects, 
which crowd on the memory in a confused mixture and 
fatigpc the mind without informing the understandiffg.. 
Ilcnco the jirosecutioii of their studies in many instances 
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suggests grounds for ridiculous disputes. To assik my reader m 
his estimation of the theories of different philosophers, I shall 
take the greatest care not to be influenced by the desire of in¬ 
dulging in the ccaptiousness of . controversy. From a cau¬ 
tions comparison of different writers of good authority and 
from close applicatiop <o tljeir mode' of lyriting, I shall try 
my best to form a con cot philosophical estimate of preceding 
writers in so far’ as their systems may be of a-pure scientific 
character, feo that I anf not ^nuch afraid of the imputation of 
falling short of giving the most precise account possible, to the 
circle of readers who shall, honor my ivritiugft with an attem 
tive perusal. 


CHAPTER I 

Critical View op the Metaphysical Systems of Ecuope. 

By an accurate analysis of th'e bulk of the metaphysical 
systems of Europe, it is universally adinittecf that there are three 
distinct periods in the history of met.aphysics. The first em¬ 
braces the Aniyeut or Greek philosophy; the second, Scholas¬ 
ticism, or the' Middle-age philosophy ; and the third, comprises 
Modern philosophy. Hcncc the mcnt«l philosophy of Europe 
may be properly treated uiid^r three different Sections. '* 


Section 1. 

Ancient Philosophy^ 

Of the Pre-Socratic Philosophy.—To sum up the charac- 
tpristictraits of the Ancient or Greek philosophy, it must he 
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observed thatihe philosophy of the European world at large, 
derived its origin from the Greek philosophers. The philoso¬ 
phy of Greece was horn six hundred years before the Christian 
era, and flourished till as many centuries after the birth of Christ. 
Greek philosophy .commences with the consideration of fhiitc 
nature, or material existeflce w4th regard either to the pheno¬ 
mena in themselves* or-to their relations. ’Phenomena in them¬ 
selves fall under the cognizan'ce ijf our senses, while the consi¬ 
deration of their relations depends on ^he principles of abstrac¬ 
tion. Hence originated the formation of, two diflerent schools 
an Greece, one, ,for the cultivation of* Sensualism ultimately 
tending to^ Materialism, ajid the other, for disseminating 
the seeds of Idealism.* The ‘former, denominated the 
Ionian, school, was founded by Thaks of Miletus who flourished 
about six hundrei^ years, B. C. and to \dhom the most numerous 
and credible authorities agree in attributing the first origin of 
a philosophical method ot inquiry. The latter was called 
the Pythagorean school after the name of its founder, Pythago¬ 
ras, who was almost contemporary with Thales. 

It would be useless and tedious to give a detailed account 
of the nature of the systems, established by these first philoso¬ 
phers, for it is abundantly clear from their mode of reasoning 
that*after the manner of those thinkers who have no solid data 
upon which to establish their train of thought, bivt are obliged to 
reason upon •their own pr^ciples, they employed many an 
empty analogy or forced similitude, and had recoiu’sc to whimsi¬ 
cal aigguments or lame reasonings in support of their favourite 
hypotheses. • , ^ ^ ‘ 

It will therefore he sufficient for any,thing I h*ave at ’present 
in view to give a short sketch of the intellectual movement 
of the Ionian and Pythagorean schools ; so that the reader may 
be enabled to comprehend how far the first philosophers have 


• Idealism emanating from the Pythagorean School was not like that of the 
moderns depending upon the world of Ideas, but something else derived from 
faculty, of abstraction. 
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been successful iu observing the rules of philosophizing. This 
cannot be easily determined from their writings, but the inquisi¬ 
tive mind is obliged to grope for it amid the darkness of 
thejr systems, which are composed not of set discourses, but of 
sadly unconnected strictures denying to them the character of 
scientific dissertations. The commenceipent of Greek philosophy 
appears to have arisen frqm the inward desire of Ionic 
and Doric minds to disting/iisli themselves by “ the produc¬ 
tion of works of considerable perfectiofi.” Their inquisitive 
faculties were employed about the objects of sense, not in or¬ 
der that the principle of the • cognition of things might be 
brought to light, but that'the enigpia of the finite nature, the 
external existence, might b6 explained. The basis of their in¬ 
quiry was not the problem, of the mind, or of any thing else 
than that of matter, upon which the whole process tf their 
investigation was necessarily based, and which actually evolved 
externity as its starting point. Hence it is manifest that Greek 
philosophy admitted at its commencement rather of a physical 
character than of a psychological. Ho conjecture can be con¬ 
veniently hazarded as to the nature of their philosophical proce¬ 
dure. Their method of philosophy .was both analytic and synthe¬ 
tic, but defective and unscientific. “ Those earlier schools,” 
says the New Course of Philosophy, “taking external nature 
for their point ef departure, proceeded by an imperfect analysis 
and a presumptuous synthesis, to the construction of exclusive 
systems, in which Idealism and Materialism preponderated ac¬ 
cording to the kind of data on which they were founded ” To 
lead to the 'J'etermipation of the data ki question. Dr. Ritter 
asserts that “ the Ionian school embraced the physical aspect, 
and the Pythagoreans the moral view of the system of the 
universe.” , 

It cannot be doubted that the course of investigation pursued 
by these philosophers was original and rim'ple. “ When, how- 
cc^er,” says Ritter, “ we cast our eye over the commencement of 
Greek philosophy, we find them perfectly simple, and so entirely 
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free from aught that looks like transmitted dogmata, that they 
appear to possess every resemblance to original essays.” It 
would be a want of candour to pass over in silence that the in¬ 
tellectual movement of these first philosophers ‘being original, 
effectively directed inquisifive minds towards the propaga¬ 
tion of scientific discourse which ttfe taste' and .necessities of 
the age suggested. ’ , ' . , 

There was a third school established Ijy Xenophanes of Elea, 

as the later consequence of the doctrines of.Thales and Pytha- 

* 

g^ras. It wqs de.nominated the Eleatic'school, and from ^n 
objective poijjt of view adopted the idea of absolute existence as 
the basis of its philosophical system. Hence it gave to the 
pHilosoptiy of Greece the character ■of metaphysical discourse. 
“ It is the department of science” sa^s Ritter, “ known to 
moderns under the name of metaphysics that was thus cultivated 
by the Eleatics, in opposition to those philosophical views of the 
universe which rested on no pure metaphysical basis.” 

The following short sketch of the doctrines of the Eleatic 
school philosophers is given by Ritter. ” In consequence of 
having denied all entity, exce*pt to physical objects, they had 
transfjjrred to tlfese Che notions which belong to the eternal 
truth. But very few of those who have followed this* 
philosophical direction have been able to determine how in the 
phanging world the eternal ^ruth is to be recognised. They 
could talk indeed of the chd, but not of the way. Accordingly, 
to discover a yight intelligence of the divine existence of the 
seeming multiplicity of changeable phenomena, inavhich a part 
only of the indivisible whole was at each moment exhibited, 
appeared to Xenophanes to be a problem, whose solution man 
must ever despair of; consequently we cannol wondef when ye 
l^ar him complain: ^ ^ 

Certainly no mortal yet knew, and ne’er shall there be one 
Knowing well both the Gods and the All, whose nature we 
treat of: 
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For when, by chance, he at times may utter the true and per¬ 
fect. 

He wists not unconscious: for error is spread over all thinfigs. 

Thus we behold the aged meditator in distrust of the 
certainty of his own knowledge. ’• The conviction had fallen 
on his mind, that God is pne, beside whom no power exists, 
and in whom all truth hnd .wis'dom reside, but being unable to 
attain to the true knowledge bf the Deity, and seeing that man is 
forced to represent to himself'the individual, which, however, by 
itself and separate from God. can have neither permanence nor 
being ; and also being ignorant h^w the cognition of individual 
phenomena could lead to’a knowledge of the Deity, he found 
himself in a painful position; desiring, on the one hand, ^o arriye 
at a knowledge of God^ who is the truth; and,^on the other, forced 
to look to individuals—in and by themselves truthless appear¬ 
ances. This state of mind is truly and finely painted by Timon 
the sillographer, who puts into the mouth of Xenophanes the 
following words :— ■ 

Oh, that mine were the deep mind, prudent and looking to 
both sides; , 

Long, alas ! have I strayed on the roadtof error, beguiled, 

. And am now hoary of years, yet exposed to doubt and dis¬ 
traction • 

Of all kinds; for wherever I tujm to consider, 

I am lost m the One and All.” 

Next the second Eleatic school of philosophy comes tc be no¬ 
ticed. “The second, school bf Eleatics,” says Mr. Blakey, “ was 
distinguished by maijy important and subtile speculations on 
mental subjects; but its general scope and tenor had a decided 
leaning to the mo^t objectional forms of materialism.” Democri¬ 
tus * belonged to this school. Condorcet thus remarks upon his 
philosophy. “ Democritns regarded all the phenomena of t* 
universe as the result of the combinations and movements of 


* The origin of the atomic doctrine is ascribed by some to Democritus, But his 
master Leucippus is unanimously held to be its author. 
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simple bodies, possessing a determined and fixed shape, and hav¬ 
ing received a primary impulsion, from whence was imparted a 
quantity of motion, which modified itself in every distinct atom, 
but which, in the entire mass always preserved an aggregate 
harmony.” 

The philosophical vieiys* of tllcse schools, if not identical, 
coincide in many respects; and are hence known as the two branches 
of the one and the same school of Eleaand they arh thus accu¬ 
rately sketched in the New Course’of Philosophy. “ The Eleatic 
school which is distinguished into two brapehes, the one of phy¬ 
sical the other of .metaphysical, speculation, exhibits the same 
character, the same point of departure,* the same tendency, and 
the same errors.” 

•Erom.all the evolutions of speculative science which appeared 
in Greece down to tjiis period, it is evidenjj that by the marvellous 
demonstrations of the rational design of creation evinced in the 
material universe, the attention of an inquisitive mind being 
naturally engrossed from the very earliest y^ars with the quali¬ 
ties and laws of matter, the consideration of the objective took a 
predominant hold of the speculation of the age in exclusion’ of 
the subjective in relation to 'ttie objective. Such speculations 
necessarily diverting the mind from the proper course of deter- 
raininl; the real motives and substantial bases of inquiry, and the 
genuine ends and objects of mental philosophy,* the points of 
departure and ifesue, as well as»the nature of procedure, were not 
scientifically ascertained. And as a matter of course, the inves- 
tigatioixf of the first philosophers being guided by a false method, 
gave a one-sid8dness to their philosophy whioh rendered it exclu¬ 
sive and incomplete, and the resJult whereofi was sophistical, tend¬ 
ing to the aversion of philosophy itself. 

To throw a little more light on the views of -these eaffly Greek 
l^ools, I would refer the reader to the following statement 
Dr. Ritter—“the first period of Greek philosophy was 
incapable of rightly apprehending the idea of science. But 
as nothing in the history of humanity is ever produced suddenly 

a 3 
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and without previous preparation, the transitioci to the second 
period seems to have been formed by a peculiar cast of ideas 
belonging to the first period, which exhibits a tendency to the 
subjective side of thought; by which, however, science was con¬ 
sidered in the light merely of a work of art, and not in its re¬ 
ference to its cognition of thembjectiye.- That such a tendency 
WES not only one-sided, byt also, so far a’s in it lay, destruc¬ 
tive of philosophy, is implied by the very idea; for, with phi¬ 
losophy, all thought which is hot for the' sake of knowledge is 
altogether a vain . and empty thing. Consequently, this 
tendency of thought,*notwithstanding that^ it forms the con¬ 
dition of passage to the following, period, must be regarded as 
anti-philosophical, and as a corruption of the earlier schools; a 
corruption which has been-already noticed as marking the clone 
of the first period. Tlje result of this tendcnpy we shaU call the 
Sophistic." 

The sophists gave vent to their peculiar train of reasoning “ with 
a full consciousness,” says Ritter, “ of the pernicious tendency^ 
and with the express purpose of employing it for the subversion 
of philosophy, because for them science possessed no true value.” 
Thus sophistical tendency continued to mislead the understand¬ 
ing of the community for a space of upwards of fifty years. 
Their dogmas attained to such a pitch of corruptioh that 
“some of these sophists,” says Mr. Blakey, “were charged 
with blasphemy by the civil authorities, denounced as corrup¬ 
ters of youths and condemned to public execution.” 

To classify the different characteristics of the pre--'^ocratic 
philosophy,*it must be noticed that they admit of four distinct divi¬ 
sions, mz. the doctrines of the Ionian, Pythagorean, and Eleatic 
schools, and lastly those of the Sophists, which were effectively 
assailed by Socrates. 

II. Of the Socratic Philosopy .—Finding the pernicious com 
sequences of the philosophy of his own country, Socrates, ww 
-.^onrished about 400 B. C. and whose name forms a land-mark 
in mental philosophy determined, by changing the point of depar. 
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ture, to give » new feature to the Greek philosophy, which ori¬ 
ginally commenced with the finite unconscious principle, the 
material existence. The Socratic philosophy starting from the 
lAiowledge of human nfiture, or the finite conscious principle 
embraces the universal system of things, it ‘eflectually checks 
the natural bent of the materialistic ^nd idealistic hypotheses of 
the Ionian and Pyfhagorean schocfls, and 'invites every philoso¬ 
phic spirit to the study of liuma\i t^fought, as the startipg point of 
all legitimate metaphysics. In other v^ords,*hd wrests the philo¬ 
sophy itself from the exclusive,* and consequently unscientific, 
hypotheses of those schools, alid brings, it back to the stu^y of 
liuman thought. It is on this account that Socrates is recorded 
to have ma3e philosophy descend from heaven to earth. “ Know 
fhyself’ is the key-stone of his pjnlosophy. Hence it is clear 
that the first step in the pursuit of knowledge, as adopted by 
Socrates, was a rigid examination into" man’s own nature. He 
instils into the human mind a remarkable spirit for philoso¬ 
phical investigation—a spirit which is thus exemplified in the 
interlocution of Socrates with Alcibiacles.* 

“ Socr. Hold, now, with whom do you at present conveme ? 
Is it not with me ? • 

Alcib. Yes. • 

Sbcr. And I also with you 
Alcih. Yes. 

Socr. It is Socrates then.who speaks ? 

Alcib Assuredly. • 

Sofa». And Alcibiades who listens ? 

Alcib. Yes. * , 

Socr. Is it not with language that Socrates speaks ? • 

Alctb. What now ? of course. 

Socr. To converse, and to use language,—are not these then 
the same ? * 

Alcib The very sapie. 

* This Socratioist was fond cfhia master’s society merely to acquire a similsjr' 
power of persuasion. • 
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Socr. Bat be who uses a thing, and the thing used —are tiese 

ft 

not different ? 

A/ci6. What do you mean ? 

Socr. A currier—does he not use a cutting knife and other 
instruments ? 

Alcid. Yes. - • • 

Socr. And the man who u|es the cutting Snife, is he different 
from the instruments he uses ?, 

Alcib. Most cerfainly. * 

Socr. In like manngr, the lyrist, is he not different from the 
lyre he plays on ? ' • , , • 

Alcib. Undoubtedly. 

Socr. This, then, was what I asked you just now,—does not 
he who uses a thing seem to be always different from the.thing* 
used ? ^ , • 

Alcib. Very different. 

Socr. But the currier, does he eut with his instruments 
alone, or also with hi? hands 
Alcib, Also with his hands. 

Socr. He then uses his hands ? 

Alcib. Yes. • 

Socr. And in his work he uses also his eyes ? , 

Alcib. Yes. * 

Socr. We are agreed, then, that he who uses a thing, and the 
thing used, ard different. • * 

Alcib. We are. , ‘ 

Socr. The currier and lyrist are, therefore, different from the 
hands apd the eyes, wfth which they work ? 

Alcib. So it seems. * 

Socr. Now, then, does not a man use his whole body ? 

Alcib. Unquestionably. 

Socr. But we are agreed that he who uses, and that which is • 
,.;ised are different? 

'^Alcib. Yes. 
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* . ^ 

Socr. A man is, therefore, different frota his body ? 

Alcib. So I think. 

• Socr. 'What then is the man ? 

Aldb I cannot say. • ' * 

Socr. You can at least* say ,that the man is that which uses 
the body ? • . • • , 

Alcib. True. ’ • • . . 

Socr. Now*does any thing use the body but the mind? 

Aldb. Nothing. 

Socr. The mind is, therefore, the man ? ^ 

• Alcib. The mind alone.” • 

In the a15ove manner, Socrates attracts inquisitive minds to 
commence with philosophical investigations, but he is scarcely 
known to have propounded any particular theory of his own. 
He does not establish a distinct system of philosophy. The 
following ingenious remarks on Socrates were made by Victor 
Cousin:—“ Socrates is a personage eminently historical. He re¬ 
presents an idea, and the most elevated of all, the idea of philo¬ 
sophy, that is that of reflection in itself, not of reflection applied 
to this or to that object in particular, but to all, not of reflection 
bordering upon ancj arresting itself at this or that system, but 
developing itself freely, and ruling all systematic results. There 
is not a Socratic system, but there is a Socratic spirit. The name 
of Socrates is; attached to scarcely any particular‘theory. What 
then, did Socrates do? Without being a sceptic, he doubted and 
he taught to doubt. He addressed himself to the man of industry 
to the legislator, to the artist, to tiie minjpter of itdigion, to the 
sophists, and he demanded bf them a rgason for'their tfioughts. 
He roused the spirit, and made it fertile by the examination, he 
demanded little else of others than that they should understand 
themselves, and make themselves understood by him. To un- 

• derstand self, to rendqf to self a reason, to be clear in regard to 
self, to know what we say and what we think, such was the aiir* 
of Socrates a negative ’ aim without doubt j but if that was not 
the end of philosophy, it was its commencement.” So Dr.’Ritter 
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observes ,—“ Iri the first place, we see in Socrates, as if it were in 
the half- awakened consciousness of a youth, whatever was after¬ 
wards developed by a genuine and pure^ philosophy. He taught 
his disciples to deitermiue the notion 6f things and the essence 
which is presented in the noticjn, and practised them in the me¬ 
thod, partly by carrying theni back to the special and sensible, 
partly by peeking to determine tlfe general form of the notion.” 

To take an accilrate pnd comprehensive view'of the Socratic 
philosophy, it must be observeif that the deleterious consequen¬ 
ces of the philosophical,systems. lAaintained by preceding philo¬ 
sophers impelled Socrates, a philosopher of unparalleled geni¬ 
us, to incite to the construction of a system of philosophy 
for the benefit of society. J?o be more plain,—from the un¬ 
fruitfulness of the attempts of various philosophers during the 
interval of about two centuries to build an unbiased system of 
metaphysics on the slender basis of mere matter, Socrates was 
urged upon the road leading to the explication of the phenomena 
of the human mind. But though he did not venture to advance 
his thought as far as the systematic explanation of the cognition 
of things, he stimulated philosopbic spirits to attempt such ex¬ 
planation. Hence the grand object of the ^.ocratic mode of phi¬ 
losophy was to lead to the apprehension of the essence of a thing 
in thought—a mode which gives a lively tint to the Platonic and 
Aristotelian systems of philosophy. Socrates prudently endeavour¬ 
ed to take an apalytical survey of the human mind, but his analysis 
was not always searching. Alluding to the Socratic ph'J'isophy, 
the New Gouvse of Philosophjr thus informs us. “ The observa¬ 
tion or'analysis of the human m/nd, though often profound^ 
remained always incomplete.*” It would be needless to hunt out 
all the rules of philosophizing from discourses which hardly had 
a pretensigii to system. 

III. Of the Platonic Philosophy. —PJato, the immediate dis- 
j[nple of Socrates, was born 430 B. C. He was an eminent geo- 
m^rician, and was so much enamoured with the principles of 
geome*try that he had the rule—" Let no one ignorant of geo- 
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metry here enter/' inscribed over the door of his schbol. So that 
from his constant andmtense habit of considering the abstract sub¬ 
jects of matiiematics, it is no wonder that his hypothesis on the 
principles of the cognition of things should depei/d upon abstrac¬ 
tion. He himself refers to his master the fundamental principles of 
his own theory, aud strived to draw J^om the depths of human 
knowledge general notions as the starting.point of his ]ihilosophy. 
It was a problem* with him to combine the partioular with the uni¬ 
versal. He maintains that particular notfoiis are not liable to be 
conceived apart from general notions, whiclr ate the elements, ^ot 
only of the delkiitions of objects, but also ot’ our judgments, since 
neither can w« define a thing,'nor can we think upon a subject 
but by the aid of general notions. lienee he concludes that the 
mhltitude of unities must have their ground “ in some high 
unity j and lastly, irf order that it may be conceivable, there must 
be a non-hypothetical unit}', which is the source of unity to all 
other natures, and so he arrived at the idea of God.”* 

General notions arc alleged to be the ‘proper objects of 
reason to which they solely belong, and although reason con¬ 
ceives general notions, it cannot constitute them; it analyzes 
them but cannot destroy nor cliangc them; these notions are in 
the human reason as ils objects only. As to their essence, they 
are independent of reason. Now as human reason looks to Di-’ 
vine reason as its essence, so general notions when not conceived 
by human reason are attributes’of the Divine reason in which they 
substantiajjy exist. As human reason is nothing but a reflection 
of the Divine reason, so our general notions are notlyng but re¬ 
flections of Divine ideas which* ^re the eternal types,of all Uiings 
manifesting God, the eternal principle, Thffse general notions are 
inevitably mingled with particular notions, but are not depen¬ 
dent on these notions which come from th'e sense* and are 
continually in a fluctuating state , these are nothing bu4 copies 
of general notions. In order to elevate our thoughts, we should 


* Dr H. Bitter’s History of Ancient Philosoiiiiy. 
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proceed from these copies to their supreme and'essential models 
which are called Ideas, and which have their existence in God. 
Hence an idea in the Platonic philosophy is not the same, as 
with the moderns, resulting from the external objects of sen.se, 
but is that which prior to the act of perception exists in God. 

But Dr. Reid in. illustrating the tnannpr of our perceiving 
external object8, gives a.diffdrent account of the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas as follows:—“ (meaning Plato) supposes a dark 

subterraneous cave, in which men lie bound in such a manner 
as that they can direct their eyes only to one part of the cave. 
Far behind there is a.light, some rays of which come over a 
wall to that part of the cave which is before tb:^ eyes of our 
prisoners. A number of persons variously employed pass between 
them and the light, whose shadows are seen by the prisoners but 
not the persons themselves.” This illustration shews" that our 
knmvledge of the external world is, according to Plato, derived 
from without, and which, as given by Dr. Reid, who is esteem¬ 
ed by Dugald Stewart and others as thoroughly qualified to es¬ 
timate the true nature of the ancient doctrines on the subject 

of perception and is not to “ be suspected of partiality to that 

«* 

theory, which we feel ourselves compelled to adopt,” would go 
a great way to impeach .the truth of the Platonic doctrine of 
Ideas, if we had not authorities of the opposite opinion sufficient 
to expose the fallacy of the statement. Sir W. Hamilton, after 
duly comparing the original writing of Plato with the statement of 
Dr. Reid, ably remarks upon the latter in the followii g terms :— 
" The ipteiypretation of the^^meaning of Plato’s comparison of the 
cave exhibits a cun'ous mistake, which Reid is followed by 
Mr. Stewart and many others, and which it is remarkable has 
never yet been detected. In the similitude in question (which 
will be Cound in the seventh book of the Republic), Plato is 
supposed to intend an illustration of the mode in which the 
shadows or vicarious images of external things are admitted 
into the mind, to typify in short an hypothesis of sensitive per¬ 
ception. On this supposition, the identity of the Platonic, 
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Pythagorean, aid tile Peiipatetic theories of this process is in¬ 
ferred. Nothing can, however, be more groundless than the- 
supposition, nothing more erroneous than the inference. By his 
care, images, and shadows', ,Plato meant simply* to illustrate the 
gfaud principle of his philosophy, that the sensible or Ectypab 
world (phenomenal, tranMtoi-y), stands to the Noetic or Archy* 
typal, (substantial, permanent), in the same relation of compara* 
tive unreality, /n which the shadows of the images' of sensible- 
existences themselves, stand to the tliingh of which they are the 
dim and distant adumbrations.” Alluding taPlato, Bruker say|:— 
“Jdeas are witJi him the essential ftiodols df all individual things- 
possessing in<iependeut existcftice according to the nature and' 
type of which individual things arc formed, and which give 
tlicm a*truc, certain, and stable essence. He laid down that 
these ideds spring from the Divine mind, and arc rooted in it; 
hut have their own peculiar substances and that the human 
mind is employed on the knowledge of them; and he maintained 
that his whole system of philosophy turned on knowing thesa 
essences of things existing separately and apart fiom na¬ 
ture.” Lord Bacon in his Advancement ot Learning, says— 

|t is manifest that Plato, a man of sublime intellect, and who 

viewed all things as* if from a lofty rock, perceived in his own 

doctrine concerning ideas, that forms are the true objects of 

knowledge, however he may have lost the fruits otthis unques- 

tionably true op'iuion, by cont«mplating and attempting to form . 

a notion o^orms as altogether abstracted from matter, and not 

determRied m mattei.”' 

• $ *• * 

From the remarks above quoted the stateriient of,Dr. R(ud as- 

regards the Platonic theory of idea* capnot* have the weight of 
impartial testimony, but should be regarded from the scope of 
Keid’s writings as an assertion solely intended to give ftniformi- 
ty to the sentiments of preceding philosophers concerning per¬ 
ception, in order that the ideal system if considered one and 
the same might admit ot a simple refutation. • 

Here it becomes necessary to call attention to the mods in. 
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which geneoal ideas are spoken of by Plato afe mingled with 
the, particular. Plato himself, in Phsedro, {vide Mr. Blakey’s 
History of the Philosophy of Mind) maintains that “ Jhe idea of 
a thing is that which makes one of the many; which preservii^g 
the unity and integrity of its own nature, runs through and 
mi.\es with things infinite in humber.; 'and yet, however multi¬ 
form it may appear, is always the gaihe, so that by it we find 
out and discriminate the thing, whatever shapes^ it may assume, 
and under whatever disguise it may conceal itself.” The forms 
representative of external things are said to have a latent, but 
real existence in the soul, and “by the impassive,energy of tl^e 
mind itself” says Hamilton “ are elicited into consciousness on 
occasion of the impression made on the external organ, and of 
the vital form, in consequence thereof sublimated in the ari- 
mal life.” To illustrate this subject, Plato asserts that at 
the beginning of life when the general ideas are not as yet 
matters of consciousness and actual cognition, they exist only 
potentially and are,gradually evolved into actuality by observa¬ 
tions of individual objects. This hypothesis he supports by 
shewing, in the case of mathematics, that it is possible by re¬ 
flection to evolve general principles from the individual observa¬ 
tions of experience. ■ ^ 

• In respect of sensible objects, Plato informs us that' “ Col¬ 
ours, smells,'&c. reside not iii the objects,—they have their 
seat only iU ourselves. Sensations are then only a certain kind of 
affections oi' modifications of the power of sensibilnv , the soul 
is passive in receiving them. An external object ac^u^on the 
organs' oP sense, certain'fibres Receive and transmit this im¬ 
pression to the soul.”* E»|er;^ impression is followed by its 
corresponding sensation which is but a mental feeling, passive 
and tran^tory, in. the first instance, but eventually obtaining per¬ 
manence in the mind is brought under the influence of our will. 

But as these sensations or modifications of the power of sen- 
- ^ibility are originally dependent on the world of sense which is 

Eobert BI»key. 
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always in a state dt flux, the objects of sensuous cognition can¬ 
not bear perfect likenesses to ideas that are determinate and posi¬ 
tive. Hence sensuous impressions being incapable of*exhibit- 
ilg the true essence of things, cannot give any^accurate informa- 
Con. Thus they are not only worthless in themselves, but 
aet the part, of a great. Impediment to pure cognition. All 
however that may ’be - known to*have real cxastence, is idea, 
besides which Plato admitted of .no real entity, aink sought to 
derive from this only whatever th*e is of truth in the phenomena 
of sensuous existence, which is with him^ nothing but an unsub¬ 
stantial shadow, & relation to’ the idea, and sentient beiSg or 
man. This establishes the, Platouicf doctrines that “ the im¬ 
pressions o? the sense are mere tokens of the eternal ideas, 
jvhose,similitude they bear, and of which they are copies; the 
sensuous representation is the creation of the ideas; and the 
generation of sensible objects is produced by the cognitive 
essence of man.” To obtain a clear insight into the Platonic 
doctrine at issue, I must refer the reader to the able remarks 
of Dr. Ritter as follows ;—“ To the mind of Plato, ideas are real 
existence; all else, which is a mere similitude,—a resemblance 
to the ideas,—is the sensible, which is perceived in time and 
space, comprehendiog the ideas it is true, but still only in 
impiITity and confusion. Since, then, ideas arc the whole of 
real being, they are, consequently, the perfection and the mea¬ 
sure of all boing, so that sensible things exist only by the rela¬ 
tion in wUfch they stand^to the true measure, the ideas. This 
relatipuns not a likeness, but merely a resemblance, which is 
variably grehter or less, and implies excess and Vlcficicncy in 
objects. Man himself, the cRgiysant soul, immersed in the flux 
of sensuousness, simply participates in the ideas.” 

But Plato seems never to have overlooked the utility of the 
sensible, in its true light. When he is seen to set true value on 
the senses, “ he extols”'»as Dr. Ritter observes “ the gift of sight 
especially, as the greatest good, ivhich enables man to investi¬ 
gate the nature of all, and without which even philosophy itself 
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were impossible; and however great may the pre-eminence 
which Plato attributes to vision over the other senses, still he 
does notFoverlook or deny the importance of the latter.as aids to 
knowledge and a? incentives to philospphy.” Here it is evider^ 
that in his attempt to account for the principle of sensuouJ 
representations, Plato holds thfe scale .of positive existence, or 
the supra-sensible on the one hand, jand a mere relation or the 
sensible <Jn '’the other. And the scale having naturally in- 
dined towards the former, Plato takes flight into the world 
of ideas, and finds facility in constructing that exclusive system 
of philosophy, called Idealism.' Plato tells us that there are‘ 
principally two faculties of the human mind, vie sensibility 
and thinking. Of these the first is affected by an external 
impression, and the latter 'operates upon onr ideas, and is- 
divided into understanding and reason. These belong to the 
soul in its proper light, but besides this there is according to 
Plato another soul in man. This is what is called physical life, 
or organic power, which we possess in common with the animal 
and vegetable creation. 

Matter, as inculcated by Plato, is but ti physical hypothesis 
utterly devoid of any original pro°perty, or determinate form 
and fashion. “ It is this being of ideas,” says Ritter, “ that gives 
to' natural phenomena their true import, as the good for wWe 
sake all is, and from which things must derive their form and 
fashion ; so that relatively to this second principlfe of natural 
objects, mattef is absolutely passive, .and only exists in conse¬ 
quence of man’s inability, without it, to conceive or to' appre¬ 
hend the dfvine subsistence-of the ideas.” “ It is therefore,” 
says the same author,' “ repre-eiiled as the receptacle, and as 
it were, the nurse or mother of all production, while God, or 
the sum of all ideas,' is the father or fashioner of the universe. 
It is also described as one and the same with space, which fur¬ 
nishes a place for all generate things.” “ 

.^s the watchful intellect of Plato was ever aware that 
unless he could make a transition from his ideal world to the 
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sensible, his system would not stand upon a substantial basis, he 
attempts to find a bridge lying between the ideal and, the 
sensible worlds. This he determines in a subordinate idea inter¬ 
mediate between the absplute or supreme idee and the sensible 
objects, and he strives to establish it by various hypotheses and 
speculations, but ijltimately finds it difficult to give to his 
subordinate idea a strictly scientific shape, Alluding to the 
point at issue. Dr. Hitter thus observes “ to discover their tr«e 
connection was granted neither to Rlato, nor his age ; he saw 
the enigma, not the solution ^ nor can we- wonder then that he 
^should have.had. recourse to mafiy vaguh and loose conceptions, 
in order ty explain it, none of which however eventually satis¬ 
fied his own mind.” 

• To review the nature and principle of the Platonic philoso¬ 
phy :—Socrates, Ss has already been seen, by furnishing them 
with human thought, as the basis of their inquiry, roused 
philosophic minds to dive deep into, and determine the princi¬ 
ple and nature of the cognition of things, but did not 
establish for their guidance any rules tor philosophizing, so ne¬ 
cessary for the conduct of a sound philosophical investigation. 
From the high mental capacity of Plato, he rendered the 
chaos a distinch system of metaphysics. To efiFect this, as a pupil 
of Socrates, he did not puzzle himself with the conflicting 
opinions of different philosophers, but made free use of his 
thoughts, anS as a faithfuT continuator and improver of the 
Socratic^(frineiple, he protests against all purely hypothetical 
doctilnes which were fitted to peril the cause of, p\iilosophy. 
But his system inclining .Jow^s Idealism, he is said by 
some to belong to the Pythagorean Icliool. It is absurd 
however to hold that the origin of the Platonic system 
is contained in the Pythagorean, since the principle of the 
latter palpably denies to it the character of metaphysics; 
whereas that of the former clearly characterizes it as a 
metaphysical system, principles which are necessarily in¬ 
compatible one with another, although some of their modes 
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of thinking appear, to a certain extentj to have afiproxiraated to 
each other. So that from the seope of the Platonic philosophy 
it is manifest, that the defects apparent in the system of Plato 
do not appear to have sprung from ' the Pythagorean modh 
of philosophizing, but from a eonstant habit of thinking 
upon the abstract subjects ,o? mathiJmatics, which confining 
the easiest exercise of rpasofi to the routine of demonstration, 
the process of (leducing conclusions from promises, necessa¬ 
rily forms the inquisitive faculty to the habit of determining 
the relation of identity and equality, and ^of establishing the 
harmony of thought arid t^oug/it. That such a process is desti* 
tute of the principles of induction may be rendered mani¬ 
fest by a slight consideration of the principles of mathematical 
propositions. It is a maxim universally admitted by thfc logis. 
cians, ancient and modern, that “ no matheihatical pro'position 
can be proved by induction.” Hence it is no wonder that the 
habit of mathematical thinking should infect the method of 
philosophical investigation by denying to it the character of 
induction which is so very necessary for establishing the har¬ 
mony of thought and existence, —the genuine end of metaphysics. 
This is not all. The accurate determination of the objects of 
philosophizing which leads -to the scientific evolution of the 
point of philosophical departure, solely depends upon the spirit 
of observation^ experiment, and analogy, which is indispensable 
for determining entities existing * potentially, and giving an 
air of positivism to the science of mmd, which primiS^ contii- 

butes to the .amelioration of the state of the concerns df life. 

* • . . . t • . 

But such a spirit is so very o^pos^d to that of mathematics that 

“in the practical busfiicss.of^Yfe” Sir W. Hamilton declares, 

“the geometer is proverbially but a child: and for the theory 

of science the subtlety of mind, the multiformity of matter', lie 

far beyond calculus and demonstration.” This expression is 

thus sanctioned in the strongest terms by Le Clerc. “ Such 

arc the various affections of the minds of men and of the affairs 

of lifoi concerning which, the most expert geometers do not judge 
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heller lhan their neighbours, nay, frequently wone.” Hence 
it is quite obvious that mathematical aptitude being incoln- 
pejtent to lead to the determination of the proper objects of 
n’liilosophy, contributes t<5 'divert the mind f^m ascertaining 
^he scientific evolution .of i*he starting point, and accordingly 
Plato occasionally recommends us “'•to get rid of .the sensible.” 
If the cogent principles of geometry had not beciv ailowed to 
distract the subHme intellect of Plato from the positive course 
of observation, experiment, and analogy, he might, in his at- 
tijmpt to determine the principk and nature of the cognition 
of things, have rea'dily apprehended the utility of investi^ting 
the real lawshnd manner of the correspondence of the knowing 
and the known, and made a paqse before he based his 
investigation of such laws upon purely theoretical principles 
and determined the general notions as his starting point, which, 
far from strengthening the principles of speculation, is itself so 
very w’cak in nature that its reality is sometimes disputed by 
philosophers, and leads the inquisitive faculty to soar beyond 
the limits of the sensible world. But a truly philosophi¬ 
cal point of departure which maintains the course of investigation 
as consonant with thp principles of induction and deduction 
mighteasilyhaveiccurred to his understanding, and faiily led him, 
to give or contributed to giv^e the air of positivism*to the science 
of mind. Thg fate of his ^own philosophy would, instead of 
giving rise t-i/ the religious sect called Mystics, have been the 
source of oOund philosophical investigation, and have sapped the 
foundation of "disputes between him^lf and Jiis illust'ioUs pupil 
Aristotle, so ignominiously rccoi^et^/n the lystory of*pliiloso*phy.* 
TV. Of the Aristotelian Philosophy. —Aristotle, 381 B. C., 
the founder of the Peripatetic school,t and the ablest 
and oldest disciple of Plato, acknowledges with his master 

* from the explanation of tUb abstracting tendency of mathematics as given in 
the text, I am not to he construed to deny to it the grand utility of fixing the 
mind when it is too wandering and of shai pcning it when too dull. • 

t Aristotle's school iccoi veil this title from his cii-stom of explaining his philoso¬ 
phical views as he walled up and down vnth his disciples m the shady walks ef the 
Liicum at Athens 
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the essences of things as expressed in n^ions *but instead of 
setting out from them to their invisible source, or soaring beyond 
the preeincts of the material world, follows tlrem to the 
visible or* sen^blc existenee better-known to us. Dr. !|’I. 
Hitter informs us that Aristotle “ is averse to all that is ideal, 
he seems to /ear that the^deal, by 'raising extravagant preten¬ 
sions in the human mind, would ipiicklj find its refutation in 
the experience of reality.”'. To direct.his aim from the ideal 
philosophy our Greek philosopher denies the truth of the Pla¬ 
tonic doctrine as 'tb the essence of body being found in 
general ideas and existing independently of rfiattet. “Aristotle,” 
says Brucker in his History.of Philosophy, “ thought it ridiculous 
to take for grauted such universal essences independent of matter, 
and according to which all individual things should be ci ?n- 
tiaily moulded.” As this doctrine which ultimately estabhs es 
tlie sensible as a mere contingent and unsubstantial phenome¬ 
non by striving to deduce the individual from the universal, is 
necessarily traced back to general notions as the point of 
philosophical , departure, Aristotle prudently gives up the track 
of his master as unphilosophical* and attempts to show that the 
universal has its origin in the individual or the sensible. 
Jhis attempt, he holds, would contribute to facilitate the expla¬ 
nation of the.principle of sensuous presentation which he re¬ 
gards as the Yiecessary condition or the ground of a higher 
knowledge, .but which Plato found it diilkult to base 
upon philosophical ground. Hence,'to give a scientific shape to 
the explichtion of .sensuoiis representation, Aristotle deter¬ 
mine# the ^nse-perception \s Iks starting point; but from his 
horror of the ideal Whicl'i leads investigation unawares 
into the world of ideas, his intellect appears to have been 
biased, and the subject of perception, instead of embracing 
all the departments of our sensupus cognition, was ne¬ 
cessarily confined to the sense of vision, which, from the more 
(Vistinct character of its phenomena, is admitted by philosophical 
thinlcers to have a pre-eminence over all our other senses of 
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perception, llfere if must be observed that Aristotle maintained 
tliat “ completeness of knowledge can only be acquired .by 
copapleteuess of experience.” Hence to attain to the knowledge 
of/* the principles of visidn^ he attends more particularly to the 
^■w'orld of experience, and r^orts to the mode of induction,* 
which he holds to be the scSe basis of seiciicje, and “ upon which 
the scientific method of demonstr,ati6n rests.” 

Before I proceed to notice the, manner in which Aristotle 
teaches the principles of vision^ it is* necessary to take a 
slight glance at his doctrines relative to 'matter and form, and 
few which I wefer* my reader to the, following exposition of 
Ins opinions cn the subject by Dr. ]J,itter •—“ In the mind of 
Aristotle the notion of matter is invariably combined with that' 
o^becotning. Now out of nothing comes nothing There must, 
therefore* antccedehtly be something out of which that which 
becomes, may become. But now every becoming is a passage from 
opposite into opposite, as Plato had already shewn : as then an 
opposite cannot become its ojiposite, therefore the substratum of 
all-bccomiiig must be a something which passes from opposite to 
opposite, and in this passage remains itself. This permanent 
stratum is what Aristotle calls matter.” Next his doctrine of 
form comes to bc'noticed. Forms were from eternity impressed 
on matter. “ In all things,” says Ritter, “ which,come into be¬ 
ing, the form or reality of existence, or the idea has a sensuous 
condition, and'fs not separable*from matter, or the potentiality 
to be or not to be, uules* iiotionally, i. e. in the conception.” 
'‘Those,” sayg the same author in another passage,^“^ho are 
well acquainted with Aristotle'% xaofii of expressing.himsclf, and 
know that he oftentimes says iliore«than he means, will not 
wonder if they find him proceeding further in this direction and 
express by naming the form the essence, or that whitli a thing 
is, and the notion of the thing, because the essence is expressed 
in the notion.” 

Now the Aristotelian doctrine of perception may be easilj* 


* Vale foot note pasjo 38, 
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comprehended:—that when we see an object it is the image or 
the^form only that we receive, just as when wax is impressed 
with a seal, it receives the form of the seal, without any of the 
matter of it. These forms or imagj>s;wheii impressed upon the 
senses, are sensible species, when presented to the memory 
imagination phantasms, and^ to the'intellect, intelligible species. 
Sensible species “ are,” as wc are infortfaed by Dr. Ueid, “ the 
objects oriiy*of the sensitive parrt of the mind, but by various inter¬ 
nal powers, they ate retained, refined, and spiritualized, so as to 
become objects of memory and imagination; and, at last, of pure 
intellection. When they are objects of memory aijd of imagina¬ 
tion, they get the name of phantasms. When, by |^rther refine¬ 
ment, and being stripped of their particularities, they become 
objects of science, they are called intelligible species.” Hence jt 
is evident that in the Aristotelian theory, species or phantasms arc 
indispensably necessary for perception, imagination, or reasoning. 
All these Aristotle expresses with an air of reserve, which was 
the source of a great many controversies among his followers who 
disputed as to how, and in what manner those sensible species en¬ 
ter by the organs of sense ; by what internal agents they are pre¬ 
served, refined and communicated to the memory, imaginatiou, 

and lastly to the intellect. ‘ . 

. • 

All that wp can know from the doctrine of Aostotle on the 

point at issjie is, that all the impressions on the senses and all the 
representations to the memory and'imaginatioa are ascribed to thq 
sensuous faculty, since both these being motiong of the soul must 
have their ^riginin some previous sensation, and Jhat a definite 
imags in the imagination i^nv^iably neccisary to bo present 
before our minds for ^hc proceSs of our thinking. “ He shows 
says Dr. Ritter, “ that a particular sensation is first produced 
within us', out of which a certain sensuous state arises and then 
the permanence of the sensuous representation on the memory. 
From memory arises distinction and lastly, by frequent repeti- 
rion, experience, which now first opens the way to art and 
science, and to wisdom, or the knowledge of principles.” 
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From the ejtposiljon of the Aristotelian theory of sensation, it 
is evident that, according to him, our understanding would be 
altogether incapable of obtaining a knowledge of the sensible 
without previous sensatic^l Or, in other words^ sensation is the 
'.:>nly condition of our knowing the external world. Aristotle 
sometimes appears “ to m^ke sense and understanding to merge 
into each other.” fee-defines a sense to be that* which is capa¬ 
ble of receiving species or fornis of objects withoutrwny of the 
matter of them. He re|) 08 es impli6it relknce in our senses when 
they are not imposed upon by the bias of our understanding. 

For the sejises,” says Eitter, do not deceive us; every 
sensation expresses the passion and motion which is operated 
in and on the soul; if, then, there were nothing else in us but 
^ensation, error w'ould be impossible*: the origin of# error is in 
the use pf the understanding, which may be right or wrong.” 

Here it must be remembered that the attention of Aristotle, 
as has been seen, was directed entirely to the sense of seeing, which 
is the most comprehensive of all, and that it was on this account 
Aristotelian discourse is carried on exclusively by means of visi- 
hie objects or the forms of external things. These forms are 
maintained to comprise in them the principles of generation, 
aS "e are inforjned Jby Dr. Reid in the following passage :— 

All tiAt we observe in nature is according to Aristotle a constant 
succession of the operations of generation and ccaruption. The 
principles o'^cneration are matter and form. Tli^ principle of 
corruption ii privation. ,A11 natural things are produced or 
genenated b' the union of matter and form, matter being, as it 
were, the m*the», and form the f^ner. As to matter, or the 
first matter, as it is called, it i^ neither s«bstance nor accident; 
it has no quality or property; it is nothing actually, but every 
thing potentially. It has so strong an appetite foi;form, that 
it « no sooner divested of one form than it is clothed with an¬ 
other, and is equally Susceptible of all forms successively. It 
has no nature but only the capacity of having any one.” 

The above hypothesis of the genetic principles of matter and 
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form, and the mode of lus explicating the prinfciple# of seiisc-per- 
ceptiou appear to have given a tincture of empiricism to the 
system of Aristotle, but we cannot impute to him such an exclu¬ 
sive system of philosophizing. Fron^ the scope and principle of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, we affirm that he held the balance 
between idealism and cmpiricisJn witliouf inclining to one side or 
the ether. For although it> is true, that by his mode of ex- 
position oi the principles and •character of sensation many have 
been led to hold the Opinion that Aristotle really favored 
the principles of sensation, it is equally certain that al¬ 
though he was cautious' not to fall into the errors oS Plato which 
unavoidably lead inquirers into the world of ideas, he is some¬ 
times found so to exalt some of our faculties above the sensible 
world, and give an explanation of the relative properties of 
sensation and understanding in such a liglit that his doctrine 
can never be interpreted in a sensual spirit. “ He does not teach 
us,” says Bitter, “that sensation reforms the understanding and 
leads it to actual thought; but distinguishing an active and pas¬ 
sive intellect, he makes the latter to be a mere faculty of think¬ 
ing which is awakened by the former into actual thought. The 
active intellect, therefore, of the man enlightens the passive, and 
out of it there subsequently arises in the s6ul actual science, as 
a later effect. It is separate from all that is corporeal, it is pas¬ 
sionless and incomposite, and subsists essentially as,an eternal 
activity. In the all; indeed, it is the eternal sciu':^e, for the 
active intellect does not think occasionally only, but always, in 
the individual, on the contrary, it is only out of the pot6ntial 
that thq actuM ,seicnce‘, ' whiA,. is hke to things’ arises. Now 
as this active intellect ik cteimaq und immutably active, and does 
not belong exclusively to the individual, Aristotle must have un¬ 
derstood by«it the divine reason; and in this respeet his doctrine 
greatly resembles that of Plato, that the human mind can only 
attain to true science through God, and by seeing in God.” “ It is 
not,so true,” says Victor Cousin, “ as some persons arc pleased 
to say,, that Aristotle draws all human knowledge from a single 
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source, sensible eilpericncp. Aristotle carefully distinguished 
three classes of truths:—1st, The truths that arc obtained by,dc. 
njonstrati )n, deduced truths ; 2nd, General truths which are the 
bases of all demonstratioil, and which come fitom reason itself; 
3rd, Particular truths which come from sensible experience. 
Like Plato, he setg out* with tly; distinction of the particular 
and the universal ; sensible cxpprience,_he says,* gives what is 
here, there, ngw, in such or such h, manner, but it is impossible 
for it to give what is every where.and at* all times. First truths, 
principles, arc not proved; (jliey. compel at once, our asseat, 
our filth ; it *18 not necessary to s’cek out Their foundations, they 
repose upon J;liemsclvcs.” 

To review the nature and scope of the Aristotelian phi¬ 
losophy —-From our exposition of the principles of Aristotle’s 
philo«of)hy as above it will not escape the notice of the attentive 
reader that a faithful detei mi nation of tlie principles of 
the cogiiitioii of things, which had been originally hinted 
at by Socrates, and which was inelfectaally attempted by 
Plato, was the main object afiout which his mental faculty wa| 
particularly employed, that fo the honor of his philosophical 
genius, he was successful in determining the truly scientific 
point, of deparflire in sense-perception; and that he did not fail 
to call his method of philosophising, the inductiyc; but that the 
determination of the principles of sense-perceptiop remained as 
a vague amyundccidod opinion in liis philosophy—^a circumstance 
which implying a non-determination of the object by the scien¬ 
tific method.of inquiry and truly philosophical point of departure, 
must needs bo surprising to Hair iu’^enious readers* So that it is 
necessary to attempt the solution of'this parado.x. 

In the _first place it must be noticed that in his attempt to 
determine the ground of the cognition of things, no tither point 
of departure could be held by the highly ingenious mind of 
Aristotle as admitting of scientific form, than the act of perceiv¬ 
ing the external world. But the horror of the ideal sv^stem 
inspired into his heart by the Platonic doctrine which noce.»sarily 
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leads up an inquiry into an indetermiiiale world of thought, 
acted so strongly in Aristotle, that he, as has been already seen, 
could not but cut short the extension of the starting point aad 
limit it to the' act of vision onlyj Clie most determinate au(^ 
comprehensive of all the other senses—a cutting which necessarily 
acting as an impediment to a faithful measurement of the 
philosophigd route, materially distracted him from reaching the 
extreme point of his research, and conscqyently loft the object of 
his philosophizing undetermined. 

In the nnxt place, it must be observed that the process to 
which he gives the name Induction does not divide nature by 
rejections and exclusions but is “ the inference of tome general 
truth from all the particulars embraced under it.” Such a 
process is well fitted for logical purposes not for metapliysical. 
To support this assertion I must bring in contrast the two dis- 
tinct provinces of logic and metaphysics. “ Logic,” says Sir W. 
Hamilton, “ does not consider things as they exist really and in 
themselves, but oniy the general forms of thought under which 
^he mind conceives them; in the language of the schools, logic 
is conversant, not about first, but about second, notions.”* 

Whereas metaphysics which is admitted on all hands to be 
mainly occupied with the reality of things' as they, exist 
actually or potentially, may he properly said to be materially 
conversant about the first notion. This evolves the truth 
that the distiiyit provinces of these two departmen'tj of science 
being diametrically opposite one to another, the processes of their 
inquiry .mu'st necessarily be. such, or, in other words, the meta- 
physiccl process must primarily cbnsist in determining causes 
from effects, but the logical, in deducing effects from causes im¬ 
plied in the premises of a syllogism. Hence it is quite evi- 
<lent that to apply a process of logic to metaphysics, is a se¬ 
rious mistake into which Aristotle appears to have fallen— 

* ** A fir^t niotion is the concept of a thing as it exists of itselff and indepen 
detii of any operation of thought , as, John, Man, Animal, &c. A second votityn is 
the concept, not of an object as it is in reality, but of the mode under tiknh it is 
(houtffhi by the mind , a««, Indivnlual Sptxies, Genus, &c.” 
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a conclusion mhicfc is not to be wondered at when we 
consider his bias for logical questions. Alluding to Arisjo- 
tle^ Dr. Riyier observes in his History of Ancient Philosophy, 

“ he assigns to logic all iiwqstigations into the iaiinaterial entity 
^ of things, and into non-entity, on which account he also class* 
es among logical questions the es^a&ination of the ideal theory.’’ 
Again, “ Aristotle looked upon logical investigations, not only 
into the nature,of science, but alsb’into the general principles 
of human and natural powers and, pheiu)mena, as constituting 
the most elevated and most certain brauch of knowledge.” 
‘‘■yVe have an. example”, says Lord Bacon, “ in Aristotle, wh^ 
corrupted natpral philosophy with logic; being all along more 
solicitous how men might defend themselves by answers, and 
advance • nothing that should be positive in words, than to 
come at dhe inward truth of nature” :—such a bias necessarily 
denying to his metaphysical process the explicative nature, leads 
him to the vague use of the term perception where he might 
most properly use the word vision only. * 

Here it may be asked by some how Aristotle, who did not 
fail to appreciate the true value of observation and experience, 
and introduce it into philosophy, should have neglected to allow 
in his speculations A place to the principles of investigating 
the first notion ? But it is c^ear from the mode of his* 
writing that, when in order to assign to the gene,ral facts or 
collective results of cxperienifc a scientific form, he attempts’to 
determine from observation* the individual facts or materials of 
thought, his intellect, which had )>een previously Xormed in 
habits of logical speculation, yas mteessarily influenced % the 
logical method of procedure which x^arifetcrized the process 
of observing and discovering the simple facts of experience, and 
placed the scientific method of metaphysiciU inquiry in the 
background. So that, although Aristotle evinces a dispo¬ 
sition to apply experience to his inquiry, he is obliged to deviate 
insensibly from the proper track of discovering the simple facte 
of the physical and byperphysical worlds. A necessary cause- 
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quence of this was—that ho was under the necessity of expressing 
the most important problems of metaphysics with an appearance 
of reserve, which necessarily rendered the spirit of bis investi¬ 
gation cold, and the result of his inquiry doubtful and unsatis¬ 
factory. Such a complicated and unfavorable system of philo‘ 
sophy damped the spirit of'inquiry' and led to a corrup¬ 
tion of philosophy itself. So Dr. Ritter observes that the 
“direction whiclj the col'd, doubting, experiqicntal mind of 
Aristotle had given to philospphy;—and yet more, the prevail¬ 
ing tendency of the age, produced by the political decay and 
moral corruption of all the Grecian states, allowed no good 
hope to spring up again. The hope of Ejiicurns looked not 
beyond sensual enjoyment. It may be taken as the expression 
of the calculating selfishness of a little mind, which despised ell 
pursuit of true science and the true good; wit-h him the universal 
is nothing; he trusts the senses alone. Compared with such 
meanness, not so much of science as of sentiment, the despair of 
the Sceptics appears noble and praiseworthy. But evep here 
there is doubt and indecision. They fear to trust the intellect, 
while their obscurely philosophical instinct refuses to do homage 
to sensation, and they are unable to discover any middle 
course between the two, and consequently fhey fluctuate between 
'sense and reason.” • 

Now, from the cold spirit and uninviting character of meta- 
ph'ysics, the reader will necessarily conclude -that metaphy¬ 
sical science, or the science of the cognition of truths not 
only eternal but psychological, physico-hyperphysical, and 
physical to ^ certain exjtnt, ,ipust needs admit of an as¬ 
pect seriously derogatory to itself—an aspect which we find 
in the philosophy of the Stoics, who threw aside the doc¬ 
trines of ?lato and Aristotle which were opposed to the duties 
of practical life. They hold, says Dr. Ritter, that " who¬ 
ever attempts to control the sound common sense which 
forms the guiding principle of practical life, pronounces there¬ 
by ixis own condemnation.” The science of metaphysics was 
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with the StoicEf notking but the useful art in a higher sense, 
which does not make it opposed to science, but which renders it 
ail accessary to science and virtue, which were intimately 
allied one to another. Hehce it is patent and obvious that 
metaphysics was deprived .of its dignity even as a science, 
much more of its trije chalPacter as,th#scif«ce of sciences^ or 
what Aristotle calls it —first philosophy. The Stoics degraded 
it as a part of Logic, which, according to theiq, “ consists of two 
sections, of which one treats qf the •criteria and cognition of 
truth, the other of the categories ” 

f The Stoical theories relative to ideas tbok a different sh^pe 
from those of the idea of Plato and of the pure form of 
Aristotle. The Stoics maintained that general ideas were 
nothing but the creations of a man’s representative faculty, and 
exist only in thohght, that besides the individual, nothing 
could be regarded as essential; aud that forms of matter were 
inseparably united with each other. Dr. Ritter gives a short 
sketch of the subject in hand which commencing with Plato 
extended through Aristotle to the Stoics. “ The Platonic 
theory of ideas distinctly separated the essential properties, or 
the essence of things, from their sensible base ; this procedure^ 
Aristotle had shswedVo be invalid, and maintained that the 
essence could not be conceived of otherwise than as the union 
of form with matter, or, in other w'ords, of the essential proper¬ 
ties with the'* matciial basis*; which, however, the Stoics lastly 
maintained to be inseparaWe.” The Stoics regarded matter as 
the fuftdamenjtal cause of all entityphysics, the ground of phi¬ 
losophy ; sensuous impressio^ the^riteridn of truth apd the 
basis not only of all knowledge'of pa^iomTena, but also of in¬ 
tellectual thought. 

Here it may be worth while to mention that •the exer¬ 
tions of Philo and Antiochus contributed greatly to lead philo¬ 
sophy back to the stuSy ot the Platonic and Aristotelian 
works, which had a long while been neglected A fejv 
Aristotelians, however, were still to be found, but deficient in 
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acuteness and without scientific influence. fThe {irimary object 
of ^ntiochus was to found an eclectic system of philosophy upon 
all the previous doctrines on the capacities and faculties of the 
human mind,—« system which characterized the course of the 
Alexandrian School philosophers, whose aim was principally 
directed “ to reconcile tA opinions of Aristotle and Plato, till 
the date of the Schol^tic Philosophy.” It may not be out of 
place here to say word on the philosophical career of Proclus, 
who was born in A. D. 412, and with whom Ancient Philosophy is 
said to terminate. Hv: was one of the distinguished philosophers 
of the new Platonic School, and adopted the system of Plato m 
all its bearings, and gave logical method to his spaeulations. * 

To take a general review of the ancient Grecian system of 
philosophy;—It may be remembered by the attentive reader 
tjiat of all the systems we have taken notice of, thostf of Plato 
and Aristotle have been stated at most length, partly because 
the theories propounded by them being original, formed the 
basis of the rest, and partly because the solution of the great 
problem of the principle of the cognition of things hinted at by 
the unparalleled genius of Socrates was, to a certain measure, 
attempted by them, but of which the rest of the Grecian systems 
had little or no conception. It is on thi^’ account that Plato 
'%nd Aristotle are admitted to be “the two great pillars of Greek 
thought,” whereas the rest of philosophers are known as “ the 
smaller sectsso that the formef could not so e&sily pass away 
as the latter. Hence to bring the principles of the Grecian 
philosophy, to a distinct ussuc, it is necessary tp hold the sura 
of thp Platonic system i^ontr.aet to the Aristotelian, in order 
that the prospect and Xsult tft the philosophy of ancient times 
may be decidedly known. 

Furnisked with the basis of inquiry (human thought) by 
his master Socrates, Plato was inspired with the lofty hopes of 
constructing a philosophical system, and to the honor of his 
ajiblime intellect, he wrought out one, but as he was by some 
prepossession deterred from entertaining even a view of an 
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accurate obseriratioa of facts, and in consequence obliged to 
overlook the unerring point of philosophical departure, he jras 
necessarily deprived of the proper materials for constructing a 
truly unbiased system upoh scientific basis. SChis defect was 
in a manner supplied by Aristotle, who from an experience of 
facts determined tl\e trrfly philqpophical starting-point, but 
prevented from taking into . accounjt its whole bulk, and 
conducted by tJie logical method,*of procedure, contributed to 
the elevation of logic over metaphysics, which ^ thus being 
brought under the 8ubjugation.of one department of knowledge 
paved the waj? for’t^at of another, naqaely theology—a circum¬ 
stance which drew the science of metaphysics from the 
field of inquiry, and which is properly illustrated in the 
Scholastic Philosophy. 

Befo)*e I part with ray notice of the Ancient philosophy, 
it must be observed that the vice of the ancient method 
of philosophizing did not consist in the mode of deducing 
general facts from the particular, which is no very necessary for 
philosophical exposition; but in making these deductions with¬ 
out the assistance of previous .inductions. 


Secti6n 2. • 

The Middle-Age Philosophy or Scholasticism.* 

• 

In an attempt to enter into the'long night of Scliolnsticism, 
comprising a bairen and uiliitereJ^ing sitfculation on'mental 
philosophy, which extended from the 8th to the 15th centuries, 
it must not pass unnoticed that the period ijitervening between 
the time of Proclus and the commencement of the Scholastic 
Philosophy was not a^mere blank, but was occupied with some 

* “The reign of the Peripatetic form applied to rehgious teaching ia SchcAa^ 
ticiam.”— Cousin. 
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scattered fragments from Ascetic sources, \T:hich»were, designed 
to ^certain matters relative to the science of the human mind. 

Scholasticism derives its name from the Scholai (schools), whigh 
were the abodes of science in the middle-ages, hence the philoso¬ 
phy of that period was called Schol^ticism. It is mingled with 
Christian theology, the dominant element (jf the middle-ages, or 
the new society which appeared with-the triumph of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. Charlemagnd was the genius of the 8th century, 
he established schools i'n the , Episcopal sees, monasteries, and 
other sacred places, whereby thp philosophy of Europe and the 
church were firmly united, and Scholasticism stamped with an 
ecclesiastical character. Not contributing to the^ development 
of metaphysical truth Scholasticism scarcely deserves the 
name of philosophy. So that instead of entering into a detail 
of the middle-age philosophy, I will offer a few cur.' ory re¬ 
marks on it. 

The Schoolmen diligently studied the logic of Aristotle and 
set a high value upen it. This necessarily led them to mistake 
the true nature and object of the science of mind. Their sub¬ 
tile speculations were mainly occupied with the nature of ideaa 
and general terms. Till the eleventh century, an opinion 
prevailed among them regarding general notkins, that they 
HStd no existence apart from individual objects, or prior to 
them in the order of time, as Plato thought; nor were they 
mere conceptions of the mind formed from the comparison of 
individual things, as was the doctrine • of the Stoics; but that 
they were ,from eternity inseparably united with matter, of 
which |;hings jconsist) as the ATistqt-elians thought. In this cen¬ 
tury a new doctrine was ijvAst vigorously introduced in opposi¬ 
tion to that in vogue,—that “ there are no existences in nature 
correspondkig to general terms; and the objects of our atten¬ 
tion in all our general speculations are not ideas, but words.” 
Subsequently, another opinion prevailed among a certain num¬ 
ber of them',—that the human mind had the power of creat¬ 
ing general notions when necessary; they were neither essences 
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of things^ nor mere,words, but conceptions of the mind. Hence 
the Schoolmen formed themselves into three sects. The qne, 
wjio maintained that there was in real existence something cor¬ 
respondent with general terms, took the name .of the Realists. 
The second, who attached itself to the doctrine, that general 
ideas had no real existences, but w^ere nominal, are known by the 
name of the Nominalists, And the third, who maintained a 
doctrine steeriqg a middle course between these two opposite 
opinions, is denominated the ConceptuaRsts. 

Now it is necessary to see.distinctly .how the discussions 
of the midiHe or dark ages, w'hich^ were mainly occupied 
with ideas, ^xerc characterized by the principles of. theological 
controversy. For this I would only refer the reader to the 
followihg observation of Mr. Blakey on the subject:—“ These 
Various isubtile, bul interesting doctrines were discussed through 
the medium of Scholastic learning, upon this simple ground, 
that all the declarations of Scripture made an appeal to human 
nature, and were to be received and viewed through the 
channel of human thought. Me must therefore, ascertain the 
laws of that thought, before we can arrive at satisfactory con¬ 
clusions on religious doctrines. This was the main position of 
all the most celebrattVl Scholastics on doctrinal theology. They 
never departed from it. Whatever disputes occurred on mas¬ 
ters of detail, they one and all seemed to have agreed on this 
point.” ‘‘Th'e leading theological doctrines” says the same 
author, ” which were discussed through the medium of the 
Scholastic njctaphysic.', were, the Trinity, Predestination, Grace, 
.Justification, and the Sacrpinents.” The disputation , of the 
Schoolmen was grounded on t^o thil;gs, mison and faith. In 
matters of reasoning, Aristotle was the great authority as the 
Bible was in those of faith. Hence the high degree oS veneration 
the Schoolmen generally paid to^lic doctrines of Aristotle as the 
prince of philosophers, was one of the principal causes which 
brought about the long disputes among them. , 

I cannot refrain from making a short observation on the na- 
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ture of the extraordinary excitc;fnent which ^ark^d the introduc¬ 
tion and progress of Scholasticism—an excitement in which 
both emperors and kings, clergy and laity, warmly participated. 
“ The universities of France, England, find Germany,” says Mr. 
Blakey, " became one grand arena for the discussion of the ab¬ 
stract doctrines of the overheated parties; and sovereigns, led 
doubtless by some political reasons. of the day, took a part in 
the contest, and scrupled nut, on some occasipns, to employ 
the civil power to gain*, a victory or punish an enemy. The 
accounts which creditable historians and eye-witnesses have given 
of these contests, exceed all ordinary belief. We are told b]' 
one author, that at the public discussions of the Sqholastic ages, 
it was no uncommon thing to see the disputants shout till they 
were quite hoarse, use the most gross and insulting language, 
make grimaces at each other, threaten personal chastisement, 
and struggle with, and endeavour to prostrate each other to the 
ground. When words and threats failed, recourse was had to 
the fists. As in the wrestling schools, they buff, and spit, and 
kick, and bite; and even go beyond this, and use clubs, and 
other dangerous weapons, so that many got wounded, and not a 
few killed outright. Erasmus likewise tells us, that in those 
contests the parties grew first pale, then tluy reddened in anger, 
began to spit upon, and attack each other with their fists; some 
speaking the language of the Nominalists, and some that of the 
Realists.” 

Now let us notice the nature of the progress and fate of 
Scholasticism itself. It co,mmences with the absolute sub¬ 
mission of piiilosophy^to theology, ^and terminates in its breaking 
off the trammels df servjiude 4o the theological principles. 
Hence Scholasticism admits of three distinct epochs Firstly,— 
Philosophy,, becomes the humble servant of theology, Second¬ 
ly,—Philosophy becomes an a^y of theology. And, thirdly,— 
The agreement of philosophy with theology is broken, which 
ends in the "birth of Modern Philosophy. 

Thf first epoch of Scholasticism comprises a simple form of 
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{ilnlosopliy based upon, the Bible, and upon^ the sovereign de¬ 
cisions of the church,—a form, which being inseparably iuter- 
iiiiiiglcd with loligion, is half religious and half philosophical, 
au*d which becomes an art of speaking learnedly without produc¬ 
ing any thing of use in human life. During this period, the philoso¬ 
phy which was consonant .with tlic religious tenets obtained the 
name of the true phifosophy. The I’eripatetic doeti iiies were so 
interwoven with Scholastic theology, that to dissent fiom Aristo¬ 
tle w as to alarm’ the church. For, lilulospphy ’and religion were 
held in one and the same light. John Scotus Erigcna of the 9th 
century establishes the principle that “ there arc not two 
distinct branches of human studies, philosophy and religion; 
for true philosophy is true religion, and true religion is true 
philosophy ” • 

{Towards the first quarter of the thirtecntli century, intestine 
comraotioiis were created in the nioiiastciics of Eiiiope which 
contributed to the reception of all the works of Aristotle. It 
was thus that theology began to lose its supreme authority over 
philosophy. This period p\ tended not to a full century. The 
Scliolastic metaphysicians now engaged lu canonizing Aristo¬ 
tle as their supieme pbildsopbor. Heiicc philosophy and 
theology were in rc.ijity hioiight to a friendly agreement with 
one anhthei. 

'J’hc third epoch of Sehola«tieism comnicnecd with the spirit 
Ilf iiidepciidcnce, which ini'Jviiig it'-clf inamfcst’everywhere, 
’gradually produced a separation qI’ philosophy fi'om theology, 
aiiij Scholasticism hceatiio, as a matter of course, projiortionally 
enfeebled, tli’e ultimate result of which was to de|)ri\c Scholas¬ 
ticism itself of all authoritv -triiis t-as toJ.Hlrds the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth cciituiy. 

The opinions of modem philosophers, as* to the, defects of 
Scholasticism, which ultimately led to its downfal, are sum¬ 
med up under the fouf following heads, as illustiated in the 
philosophical history of ]\lr. Blakcy — 

First, That the views of flic Selioolmeu had nothing original 

K 
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in them; but were gathered from the interspeped fragments 
of the Greek and Oriental philosophy, and that these unconnect¬ 
ed and heterogeneous materials were made the foundation of a 
system of opprepive dogmatism and unprofitable wrangling. 

Second. That the spirit of Scholastic philosophy was so slavish 
and timid, that it was devoid of byery characteristic of real 
independence f and fliis crouching submission to authority made 
it a dangerous weapon in <the' hands of civil and ecclesiastical 
power. ' . ' 

Ihird., That the speculations of the Schoolmen, were so closely 
interwoven with religion, that the clergy and the monastic or¬ 
ders were their leading expounders ; this circumstance having a 
natural tendency to throw all public instruction into the hands 
of the Schoolmen gave risef to many serious evils in civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs j and the whole sehente of the Scholast' c 
system, resting on an assumption that it was based upon the 
same foundation as revealed religion, any objection to the princi¬ 
ples of the former might fairly enough be considered as a direct 
attack upon the doctrines and establishments of the latter. 

Fourth. That the Scholastic system had a pernicious and 
wilheviug effect upon all other branches of knowledge; the 
Bcioiices of natural philosophy, as well as ^moral^ and legislation, 
wcie thrown into the •back-ground , and the necessary effects of 
this narrow scheme of human investigation, tended to impair 
the natuial vigour and genius, and to cramp the most im¬ 
portant faculties of the untleiistanding. 

Leforc \ve proceed to notice the rise and progress of Mo¬ 
dern iHiiloSojrhy, which begins with the seventeenth century, 
it is expedient to*-givc a .brief/cvicw of the philosophy which 
reigned in the fifteenth and si.xteenth centuries. Philosoplnc 
minds having long submitted in silence to the rigorous dis¬ 
cipline of tlie church, burst forth from the first moment of 
emancipation, with unusual eagerness to adhere to any system 
o( philoBO'pliy which did not owe an absolute subordination to 
theology. 
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Towards thetommencement of the fifteenth century, Gemistus 
Pletho of Constantinople came into Italy and developed the 
pnnciples of the Alexandrian Platonic system in Europe ; while 
about the same period Georgius Scholarius, witlftwo others com¬ 
ing into Europe, defended, the Peripatetic system. Hence all 
Europe was gradually filled with Ahe most ardent discussions 
which led to the opening oftwo European schools,—the one Pla¬ 
tonic, and the other Peripatetic; wjience proceeded the Platonic 
Idealistic dogmatism, and the Peripatetic'Sensualistic dogmatism. 
Put all the works of Plato and Aristotld were not collected 
until the lattct end of the fifteenth century. About this pciiod 
the complete -works of these two great minds having been com¬ 
piled and read in their original language, all were intoxicated 
l>y their wonderful antiquity, and Platonism and Peripateticism 
equally seized the general mind. 

The Platonic school of this period having interpreted Pla¬ 
tonism by Alexandrianism* gave free passage to Mysticism ,t 
Peripateticism interpreted by the commentaftsrs of the philoso¬ 
phy of Aristotle in a manner tending to Sensualism or Empi¬ 
ricism, gave birth to the Scepticism which appeared in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Francis Sanchez, a Portuguese 
was thg most aettte sceptic of this age. He published a work 
bearing on its title—“ And what is this, noble, first, and universal 
science?” In this he bitterly censures all those .philosophers 
.who implicitly adopt the fundamental principles of systems, with¬ 
out examining the foundations on which they rest. This work 
was often reprinted,—even about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. # • 

In short, the philosophy of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies was but an imitation of antiquity, which, the more it was 
agitated, gave rise to greater diversities of opinion, jfnd needed 

♦ A Rystem of philosophy frhich runs thus —Plato’s rloctniie of thorf^cm" 
blance of man to God is extended by the school of Aloxandi.a to the supprcpsioii 
of humanity, on the ^ound that if m?in in tryin;' to resemble God, rn^es hnnsclf 
above the ordinary conditions of existence, he can unite luinsclf \Mth God oifiy 
by bein" absorbed into him. , 

f “ Mysticism is the result of the despair of speculative reason.”— VicfQr 
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the assistance of the exertions of snperiot mihds to regulate 
itHunbappy intestine commotions. Hence the middle ages are the 
period of the painful and slow formation of modern civilization. 
Here it is worth while to quote the- Observations of tlie author 
of the Philosophical Fragments on thp sixteenth century. He says 
the sixteent)i cent?iry produced scarcely u single great naan in 
philosophy,—an original philoeophe'r. The entire utility, the 
mission of this century, was.little else than to'efface and des¬ 
troy the middle age vfnder the artificial imitation of an an¬ 
tiquity until, at length, in the seventeenth century, Descartes, 
a man of genius, cultivated indeed, but trithout erudition, 
gave birth to Modern Philosophy with its destinies.” 

Before concluding my remarks upon Scholasticism, I must 
not omit to observe, that, although the effects of the contti- 
versies of the Schoolmen w'ere frivolous anS unprofitable, they 
were not destitute of principles leading to the discovery of 
truths relative to the various branches of human knowledge. 
Alluding to the Scholastic philosophers, Mr. Blakey observes, 
that “ in nearly all their writings we shall find the elementary 
principles of many important branches of human knowledge, 
trejited in a style and manner not unworthy of the most brilliant 
periods of modern literature.” 


, Section 3. 

Modern Philosophy. * 

\ •» 

I. < Of the'C~.''i£nan Philosophy .—Just at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, the emancipation of philosophy from 
the theological yoke having been rendered complete, Descartes, 
a Frenehman and an eminent mathematician, who when only 
three and twenty, made the graiid discovery of “ the applica¬ 
tion of algebra to geometry,” sqon after conceived the design 
oT a reformation in philosophy. After a few years, this 
Frcfich mathematician, for the purpose of arranging his me- 
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tapliysical thofightrf into a consistent whole, retired into 
Holland, where he remained eight years and eompletely shut 
hrmself out from the world. As the result of this meditative 
seclusion, in 1637 lieT ‘presented to the * world his far- 
famed Discours de la ^cthode, or “ Discourse on Method 
Medilationes de primd philosophici, or “Metaphysical Medita¬ 
tions” in 16'ld ; I’rmcipia Vhilotophice, or “ Principles of Philo- 
sophy in 1044, and Traite des passions, or “ Treatise on the Pas¬ 
sions” m 1649. By these he established ill the philosophical world 
an imperishable monument of his genius and labour, and 
laying the ’founllation of unfettered philosophical inquiry 
in Europe, assumed the title of Father of Modern Philosophy, 

which hence bears the date of 1637* when his celebrated work 
^ • 
jpisCours de la Methode was published. 

Stimulated by a laudable desire to remove the universal 
anarchy and uncertainty from the philosophical world, Descartes 
eommeneed with a firm resolution not to trust the evidence 
of his senses and the conclusions of his iinflerstanding, nor to 
admit anything but what he was impelled to yield assent to 
by irresistible demonstrative proofs. So that the primary 
position from which all Ins philosophy spiings is doubt. The 
only tiling on which Descartes laid implicit reliance was his 
consciousness rather than any pf the other fa/julties, which 
arc susceptible^ of deception. He thought that consciousness, 

• which is the source of belief must be real, as .we could ne¬ 
ver doubt it; for if doubted, the very act of doubting in¬ 
volves the same power of consciousness. _ It is conscousness 
through which all the othci"^operations of +’ *«mind and all 
our thoughts are attested to us. IIcnce*by the sole testimony of 
this faculty of irreversible certainty in the inner world, he 
.determined to he guided in building the whole system of hia 

* In a tliacourse on metapbjsical science. Modem Philosophy cannot be pro - 
7 >rrly dated so eaily as 1()05, in which year Francis Paeon, Loid Verulam published 
lus immortal i\ork “On thr* Advancomeutof Learning'’ As this author was parti 
<‘ularly occupied with physical sciences, nevertheless he displayed an intinnlbtt 
knowledge of metaphysical subjects and a thorough acquaintance with tho^ pim* 
vi])lcs ncccsssary for mve'>tigating truths in this department of science. 
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new theory, as he was extremely diffident of'repo&ing confidence 
on" external experience derived in the way of analogy from 
sensible objects which are in perpetual flux. 

In his attempt to determine bis owh existence as real, it was 
his consciousness, which, testifying. to_ him the existence of 
thought, necessarily led him to admit ther reality , of the sub¬ 
stance or postulatum of such thought. Self. Hence his well 
known aphorism—Co^iio, ergo sum ■ “ I think, therefore I am.”— 
An aphorism, which beiiJg given with a peculiar cast of interpre¬ 
tation, supplied his dpponents with the instruments of charg¬ 
ing it with a petitio pvincipii, or beggings of the question. 
The fallacy of such a cast may be apparent® upon slight 
reflection on the precise meaning of the proposition. This I 
purpose to offer by and by, though I feel reluctant to enter 
upon a detail of the controversy so warmly coudueted by 
Gassendi and others. 

Having determined the existence of the soul as real, Descartes 
thus explains it as (he knowing principle addressed to the un¬ 
derstanding independently of any knowledge of matter. “ What 
then am I ?” asks he in his second Meditation, “ A thinking 
thing; that is, a thing that doubts, knows, affirms, .denies, 
wills, refuses, that imagines also, and perceives.” These different 
actions lead tb the determination of diverse faculties of think¬ 
ing “witheJut which,” he alleges in Meditation 6th, “I 
can indeed clearly and distinctly conceive myself as entire, 
but I cannot reciprocally conceive them without conceiving 
myselfl that is to say; without an intelligent substance in which 
they rWde, fof fh»-the notion''we have of them, or to‘use 
the terms of the Schools) in their formal concept, they com¬ 
prise some sort of intellection; whence I perceive that they 
are distinct from myself, as modes are from things.” Here 
it is necessary to observe that Descartes asserts in his Principia, 
Part I, that the knowledge of tlie existence of the soul “ is 
the first and most certain that occurs to one who philosophizes 
orderly.” 
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As to tlie existence of matter, he strives to know if it can be 
demonstrated only in thought. The idea of extension leads 
him to admit of the existence of something extended, the sub¬ 
stance or postulatum of extension. Hence he Cjoncludes that in 
the universe there is nothing really existing but substance 
whJfch, admits of two kinds—tl* one thinking and the other 
extended, and that we canpot conceive body unldSs as divisible, 

while mind cannot be conceived unless as indivisible. 

• . • 

He attempts to demonstrate .the okisteiice of the Deity. 

He finds the finite principles bqth of knowing and extension as 
imperfect. Erom tlie knowledge of such finitudeand imperfection, 
he deduces tlu^ of the existence of an infinite and perfect being; 
“ because,” says he, “ infinity and peifcction are implied, as 
correlatives, in my ideas of imperfection and finitude.” But 
Icai ing Jest the idea of the infinite be imagined to be appre¬ 
hended by the negation of the finite, in the same way that 
we comprehend repose and darkness by the negation of motion 
and light, he informs us in Meditation 5*-d, that “ I clearly 
perceive that there is more reality in the infinite substance 
Ilian in the finite, and therefore that lu some way I possess 

the perception (notion) of the infinite before that of the finite, 
that n, the perception, of God before that of myself, for how 
could 1 know that 1 doubt, desire, or that something is wanting 
to me, and that 1 am not wholly perfect, if I possessed no 
•idea of a being more perfect than myself, by comparison of 

whi<-h I knew the dcficicnc’ies of my nature''” 

• 

lie dlscus‘5^s the important question cormeining the origin of 
human knowledge. In the complex pheno/' Aon of tfionght 
he encounters perception. To comprehend the unerring prin¬ 
ciple of perception, he directs his atteiituiii fii.st towards 
the ancient theory on the subject of perception as explained 
in the Peripatetic system, in which he is said to have 
been educated. He plaiuljs expresses his dissent from the 
prevailing system in his Discourse on Dioptrics, as follows 
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“ But it is to be observed that the mind does not, for perception 
require images to be sent from objects to the brain, thougli 
our philosophers deem otherwise, at least that the nature of 
such images mpst be conceived very different fiom what they 
are eommonly supposed , for when I eouceive nothing concern- 
iug them, except the similarity of them with the objects which 
they represent, I caiinot explain in what manner they can be 
foimed from objects, and die'received by the organs of sense, 
and then be conveyed .^by the nerves to the “brain. But we 
ought to consider, on the other hand, that besides these images, 
there are many things which affect our thoughts, as for in¬ 
stance, words and signs, in no respect similar to what they 
signify.” To establish the disbiinilanty of ideas and the 
things they represent, be lurther states that although the ideas 
“ proceed from things extraneous to me, .'t docs not follow 
therefore that they must be similar to such things, insomuch 
so, that I seem in many things to have often discovered a 
great difference, as, for example, I find two different ideas of 
the sun in me,—one, as if derived from my senses, and wdiich 
I must regard as quite casual, in consequence, it appears to me 
very small, anotSer derived frohi astronomical considerations, 
that is derived from notions innate in me, or produced by me 
in some other way, and in consequence of which it is pAsented 
to my mind several times larger than the earth: both certainly 
cannot be similar to the same sun existing without me ” Hence, 
he coricludes'in Meditation 3rd, tljat our chief and ordinary 
error “ consists in judging that the ideas which are in us are 
like or conformed to the things that are cxternM to us; for 
assuredly, if wif%ut considered the ideas themselves as certain 
modes of our thought, without referring them to any thing be¬ 
yond, they would'hardly affoid any occasion of error.” 

Now it is necessary to notice the nature of the grand doc¬ 
trine of ideas which is the most promificut feature of the Car¬ 
tesian philosophy, and which being stated with an appearance 
of reserve, supplies the critics with instruments of taxing 
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Descartes witl^ “ a great deal of misapprehension and 
contradiction.” But as the exposition of the principles of 
his idea depends upon that* of his thought, I must commence 
wit'll this latter. “ By the term thought,'' sayg Descartes, in 
his " Reply to the Second Objections,” “ I apprehend all that 
is ill us, so that we are immediately conscious of it. Thus, 
all the operations of the "will, intellect, imagination and senses 
are thoughts. But I have used thenvord immediately expressly 
to exclude whatever follows or depends upon our thoughts: 
for example, voluntary motion has, in tr.uth, thought for its 
source, but y^t it ,is not itself thought. .Thus walking is nop 
a thought, but the perception or knowledge we have of our 
walking is. By the word idea I understand that form of my 
thought,, by the immediate perception of which I am conscious 
of that same thought; so that I can express nothing in words, 
when I understand what I say, without making it certain, 
by this alone, that I possess the idea of the thing that is 
signified by these words. And thus I give the appellation idea, 
not to the images alone that are depicted in the phantasy ,* 
on the contrary, I do not here apply this name to them, 
in so far a^ they are in the dorporeal phantasy, that is to say, 
in so far as they are depicted in certain parts of the brain, 
but only in so far as they inform the mind itself, when turned 
towards that part of the braip.” 

From the above exposition erf the terms thought and idea, it is 
quite obvious that the latter is a certain form of the former 
whydusignifiesthe representations both corporeal and incorporeal, 
of which corporeal or material ideas are certain traces or ifoages 
in the bram, not conceived by the mind, aufl Cuvafiably precede 
the incorporeal or mental ideas as their occasion. This, as a 
correct explanation of the Cartesian doctrine «f idcas^ is clearly 
supported by Descartes himself. " I do not simply call,” says he, 
” by the name idea, the images that are depicted in the phantasy; 

----j---- 

* The part of our constitution on which the association of ideas depends, wae 
ctdied, by the older English writers, thepAa«{«jy. 
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but I designate generally by tbe term idea aij, that ia in ow 
mind when we conceive a thing, in whatever manner we may 
conceive itand that “ the corporeal impression is no object of 
perception or cpnscioasness.” Bat, ffom some ambiguous pa8s> 
ages of Descartes, Dr. Reid charges him with inconsistency 
of expression. Descartes, he states, sdmetimes places the /deas 
of material objects ia the brain, not only when they are perceived, 
but when they are remembered or imagined, and this has always 
bean held to be the Cltutesia'n doctrine, yet he sometimes says 
that, we are not to conceive {he images or traces in the brain to 
be perceived, as if there were eyes in the brain, these traces are 
only occasions on which, by the laws of the union of the soul 
and body, ideas are excited in the mind.” "These two 
opinions,” continues Reid/ “ I think cannot be reconciled. For 
if the images or traces in the brain are perceived, they must be 
the objects of perception, and not the occasions of it only. On 
the other hand, if they are only the occasions of our perceiving, 
they are not perceived at all. Descartes seems to have hesitated 
between the two opinions, or to have passed from the one to the 
other.” The impropriety of Dr. Reid’s statement is well esta¬ 
blished as follows ;—“ Descartes;” asserts Robert Blakey, “ no¬ 
where afiSrms that .the images or traces in ^e brain are ever 
perceived. Even if he had gone this length, it would dot have 
solved the qa'estion of perception. But what he plainly says is, 
that these traces are made in the brain by the action of the 
several medid of bodies, which occasion or create perceptions 
in onr minds.” Sir W. Hamilton says, "Descartes had_onl\r 
one opinion on the‘point. The difficulty which ^rplexes Reid 
arose''from ilS’^ant of a systematic comprehension of the 
Cartesian philosophy, and his being unaware that, by ideas, 
Descartes designated two very different things, viz. the 
proximate bodily antecedent, and the mental consequent.” 

Descartes gives a three-fold division^of ideas in his letter 54. 
" I distinguish three sorts of ideas", advenixiioua, like the common 
idea of the sun; framed by the mind, such as that which astro- 
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nomical reasoning gjves of the sun; and innate, as the idea of 
God, mind, body, a triangle, and generally all those which re¬ 
present true, immutable, and eternal essences 

To consider the nature «f the adventitious idea it is formed 
in from objects existing out of our minds. " It cannot be 
doubted,” he says in hjp Principles (jf Philosophy, Part 2nd, “ that, 
every perception we have comes to us from some object differ* 
ent from our mind, for it is not in 6nr power to cause ourselves 
to experience one perception rather thaD.unother, the perception 
being entirely dependent on the object which affects our senses.’' 

In the use of the word perception, a greater latitude is allowod 
by Descartes jthan by the philosophers after him, who distinguish 
this act from that of conception or imagination. But in the 
Cartesian philosophy, perception is synonymous with cognition, 
which i^ distinguished only from volition or the action of the 
will. " Thus,” says he, in his Principia, Part 1st, “ to perceive 
by the senses, to imagine, and to conceive things purely in-j, 
telligible, are only different modes of percei^ng; but to desire, 
to be averse from, to -affirm, to deny, to doubt, are differ¬ 
ent modes of willing.” The acts of perception admit of 
two species, some having tire mind for their cause, and 
others the body* “ Those,” says Descartes, “ that have the 
mind for their cause are the perceptions of our tolitions, and 
of all our imaginations that depend on it.” Whereas on the 
other hand, the other specidS of perception is independent of 
our mind. And this is -performed by the medium of the 
which are extended from the brain to all the other 
parts of the body, these nerves having' been impressed by 
the external impulse, and such nervous movements excited in 
the brain. Descartes establishes the Divine interposition for 
the act of perception to which he gives such h wide «ense that 
he sometimes uses the term perception where we should 
have most properly expected idea. 

In, refutation of the objection that may be started against 
the necessity of the propagation of external impulse 

1 2 
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only into the brain for the purpose of pQrception by the soul, 
wl)ich pervades the whole vital frame of our body, Descartes 
asserts in his Principia, Part 4th, Sect. 196, “ That the spul 
perceives only in so far as it is in the brain.”—A theory which 
he supports by three different proofs:—Firstly, that when^ar 
brain alone is affected with**a malady, ,our senses arc in a 
state of disorder. Secondly^ that it is sufficient to take 
away sensation from the part of the body where, the nerves ter¬ 
minate, if only the movement of one of the nerves that extend 
from the brain to those members be obstructed in any part of 
the intervening distance. And lastly, “that -we sometimes 
feel pain as if in certain of our members, the capse of which, 
however, is not in these members where it is felt, but some- 
where nearer the brain, through which the nerves pSiss that 
give to the mind the sensation of it.” 

Now in order to solve the grand problem of the nature of 
.,the communication of mind with matter, Descartes states in his 
Principia, Part 4th, Sect. 197, the canon. “ That the nature of 
the mind is such, that from the motion alone of body the vari¬ 
ous sensations can be excited in it.” 

With respect to the objects of sense, Descartes gives us a 
three-fold classification:—First, the quality th?t lodges in the 
body itself; • second, the quality that agitates the medium of 
sensation; ancl third, the sensation itself. To all the three he 
employs equivocally the same popular name of* sound, colour, 
&c., with some distinguishing epithets attached to them. 
These are primitive or radical, secondary or derivative,- r*''*- 
form^. Of these, the first he applies to what means the qudity 
in bodies, the second, to what impresses upon the external 
medium, and the third, to what is the sensation in our mind. 
For instance, the property in the sonorous body is called the 
primary or radical sound; the secondary or derivative sound is 
Uiat which .creates agitation in the medium; and the formal 
sound is the sensation of sound in the mind. 

There are two ways, says Descartes in his Principia, Part 1, 
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Sect. 70, in wUch ^emay judge of sensible things,—by the one 
•we avoid error, by the other fall into it. “ To say we perceive 
colours in objects is in reality equivalent to saying we pereeive 
something in objects and -are yet ignorant of what it is, except 
as*^hat which determines in us a certain highly vivid and clear 
sensation, which we c;ill the sensafiyn of colours.” So that, he 
continues, “so long as we simply judge that there is an un¬ 
known somethiqg in objects (that is, in things such as they are, 
from which the sensation reached,us), srf far are we from falling 
into error that, on the contrary,,we thus rather provide against 
ilj for we are leos apt to judge rashly "of a thing which \fe 
observe we do not know. But when we think we perceive 
colours in objects, although we are in reality ignorant of what 
we theil denominate colour, and are unable to conceive any 
resemblance’between the colour we suppose to be in objects, and 
that of which we arc conscious in sensation, yet because wo do 
not observe this, or because there are in objects several proper -1 
tics, as size, figure, number, &c., which, as, we clearly know 
exist, or may exist in them as they are perceived by our senses 
or conceived by our understand,ing, we easily glide into the error 
of holding that what is called colour in objects is something en¬ 
tirely resembling the colour we perceive, and thereafter of sup¬ 
posing that we have a clear perception of what is in no way 
perceived by us.” 

But Dr. Reid criticises tlte subject in a very curious man¬ 
ner. He says, Descartes 'inferred sound, taste, &c. not to be 
T-ijr.alides of bodies, but mere sensations. That this critici^ is 
altogether incorrect may be iinderstood by any one haying a 
precise knowledge of the doctrine adverted fo. In support of 
our assertion Sir William Hamilton is cited to the following 
purport:—“ Descartes made no such inference, he cnly main¬ 
tained that sound, taste, as sensation in ns, has no resemblance 
to any quality in bodies.” • 

Here it must be noticed that the new theory of perceptiqn 
which formed the necessary ground-work of the Cartesian 
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phflosopfay, and which essentially involvec^ the doctrine of In* 
nid^ Ideas, allows this doctrine a prominent and distinctive 
place in Cartesianism. Hence, in connection with the question 
of perception, xve must along with the sensible objects, remark 
upon Innate Ideas, or supra.8ensible objects. To obviat^ae 
doubt and perplexity deriv^ from the literal explanation of his 
doctrine of innate ideas, Descartes-gives an explication of. it in 
his epistle 99. “ When I said that the idea of God is innate 
in us, I never meant iaore than this, that nature hath endowed 
us with a faculty by which we may know God; but I have 
never either said or thought, that such ideas*had an actual 
existence, or even that they were a species distinct from the 
faculty of thinking. I will even go farther, and assert that no¬ 
body has kept at a greater distance than myself from all this 
trash of Scholastic entities, inasmuch as' I could pot help 
smiling when I read the numerous arguments which Eegius has 
so industriously collected to show that infants have no actual 
knowledge of God,while they remain in the womb. Although 
the idea of God is so imprinted on our minds, that every person 
has within himself the faculty of knowing him, it does not fol* 
low that there may not have been various individuals who have 
passed through life without ever making this idea a distinct ob¬ 
ject of apprehension; and, in truth, they who think they have 
an idea of a plurality of Gods, have no idea of God whatever.” 
As this explication of innate iddas denying to them a distinct 
existence from the faculty of thinking- cannot do away with the 
prevg^ing misapprehensions of his doctrine, Descartes cai*srf»yy- 
places ^the thinking ’faculty and •the innate ideas in the relation 
of cause and effect.'' “ 'VFhen I remarked that there were in me 
certain thoughts which did not proceed from external objects, 
nor from the determination of my will, but from the faculty of 
thinking alone which is in me, that I might distinguish the no¬ 
tions or i^as, which are the forms of these thoughts, from 
oilers adventitious or factitious, 1' called them innate, in the 
samer sense in which we say that generosity is innate in certain 
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families, in others certain diseases, as gout or gravel, not that, 
therefore, the infants of those families labour under those dis* 
eases in the womb of the mother, but because they are born 
with a certain disposition pr faculty of contracting them/’ Hence 
ib^is obvious that by innate ideas, Descartes meant nothing bat 
meiftal modifications^ which" posstSss only a potential existence, 
and which on occasion of experience are called forth into 
actual existence. • 

Upon the whole, it must be noticed that Descartes did a great 
•service to philosophy by pointing out thp way of drawing a 
c^istinct line bptwepn the material and intellectual worlds, and 
thereby went a great way to remedy the'defects of the old systems 
as to the discrimination of these two distinct worlds—a fact 
which ■is esteemed a great booii to the philosophers who 
succeeded hita. Descartes set a noble example of turning our 
attention inward with greater perspecuity than his predeces¬ 
sors. But the very ardour with which Descartes analyz¬ 
ed the internal operations of the mind, and maintained the 
divine interposition for perception, necessarily imparted a one¬ 
sidedness to his philosophy, and leading to the neglect of some 
important facts touching the external existence of things, prepared 
the way for a (jpmplete system of objective Idealism which is 
exerapfified in the philosophy of Malebranche. Again, the spirit 
of his philosophy viewing the h^an soul more in the efforts of 
its reason than of its will en&ebled or rather destroyed the true 
character of human personality, and determining 'that Deity is 
the scjle and immediate cause of every change in the universe, led 
Spinoza to tfie virtual denial ^ of substanbes maintaining*that 
there is, in truth, but a single substance and a single cause, of 
which all things are hut the passing mo'des and changing effects. 

Here the able remarks of Mr. Morell, the- modern historian 
of philosophy, must be quoted. Assigning “ our sense percep¬ 
tion,” says he, “ to Divine interposition, he (Descartes) removed 
the notion of matter to a vas> distance, and hewed away the chief 
foundation on which its reality rests; while amidst all this, tLe 
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notion of tbe infinite and all-perfect Bein^ attained a predomi¬ 
nance great and all-absorbing, just in proportion as the others 
were weakened and diminished.” This unfavorable characteristic 

^ » r 

of the philosogjiy of Descartes appears to have impelled the 
Jesuits in France to endeavour their best to prohibit its intro^ic- 
tion into the public seminaries of education. ' 

To review the principles ot the Cartesian philosophy the at¬ 
tentive reader may remember that Descartes, as has been shown, 
commences with an artificial scepticism as preliminary to the 
method of his philosophical procedure. But M. Jules Simon is* 
misled in asserting ijj the Introduction to his editipn of Descartps 
that “ doubt alone is all his entire method.” It is therefore 
necessary to remark upon the nature and principles of doubt in 
general, and Cartesian doubt in particular. A slight reflection 
on the nature of doubt, may make it manifest that every doubt 
necessarily embracing two terms contradictory one to' another, 
contributes to the suspension of the act of tbe faculty of judg¬ 
ment in so far as the determination of the agreement or the dis- 

r 

agreement of one of those two terras is concerned, or, to be more 
plain, in so far as we may by a due insight into the separable and 
inseparable properties of the subject have any clear perception 
as to which of the two- terms may be predicated of it.* Here 
the suspension of judgment passes away, and the principles of 
doubt give way to those of c^itude. Hence doubt m general 
is invariably'adapted for strengthening the method of discovering 
and determining truths, as preliminqry to a philosophical me¬ 
thod. But the Cartesian doubt is not the doubt in itsel£. but.. 
simj^y an aipplication of it to thq objects of inguir'y. Attend to 
what l)escartes himself declares in reply to Gassendi. “ In order 
to rid one’s self of all sorts of prejudices, it is necessary only to 
resolve, to affirm'or deny nothing of all that we had formerly 
affirmed or denied, until this has been examined anew, although 
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we are not on tins account prevented from retaining in the me¬ 
mory the whole of the notions themselves.” Hence it is quite 
clear that doubt in Cartesiauism is equivalent to a resolution 
ilot to accept any thing as true but what is irresistibly proved to 
be'so. This renderingf of* the floubt of Descartes an auxiliary 
to the method of his philosophical *proceduie evidently denies to 
it the character of the Cartesian’method itself. 

By applying the principles of cToubt tp all the faculties of the 
mind, Descartes finds the faculty’of consciousness as not only cer¬ 
tain in itsclii but^ as also comprising the principle of certitude. 
This faculty* testifies to the present Existence of all the facts of 
the inner world, t which contains all those thoughts that are con¬ 
tinually passing through the mind, the various^ffcctions, passions, 
desires, aversions,* as well as all our feelings, pleasant or painful 
in exefusion of their respective faculties and capacities as also 
of their common subject, the Ego. But by the immediate evi¬ 
dence of his consciousness Descartes is assured of his own ex¬ 
istence, and fixes the canon, “ I think, therefore I exist.” 
The proposition being thus stated clearly contradicts the opinion 
that he regards the existence of the mind as a direct or imme¬ 
diate object of .consciousness. By the rigorous interpretation of 
the expression, it is evident that the knowledge of our existence 
is inferential, and consequently mediate.- I’orj by due reflec¬ 
tion on the subject, it will be manifest that the term thinking is 
involved in, and suborjlinatc to, the term cx'hting, there being 
no thought but in that \\ Inch exists. And as there are innu¬ 
merable existences which do not, and canbot think, thinking does 
not pervade the whole bulk of existence, but is accid^tal and 
posterior to it in the order of nature o’r of time. The priority of 
our existence to the act of thinkinq: can never be held in 
question, since the prior existence of mind being unavoidable to 
that of its faculty or pbwer, and the faculty of thinking being 
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necessarily anterior to its operatiou or the act of thinking, our 
existence stands in relation to that of our thought a third step 
prior. This distinotion, though primordial in nature, does not 
address itself to the understanding of even an ingenious specu,*. 
lator, but we arrive at it hy the sound analytical, roiie. 
And, when wo have a clear arid distinct knowledge of such a dis. 
tinetion, we can easily proceed, fr6m thinking, the sign, to the ex~ 
isting mind, the thirig.sigpified; as the spring from which thoughts 
are derived. But it is a matter of sincere regret that the 
analytical genius of the Father of‘Modern Philosopjhy holds oui> 
existing and thinking as identical, or in other words, between 
the proposition I am thinking and I am existing there is no rela¬ 
tion of subordination, but both arc precisely equivalent -one to 
the other, between them there can be no oonsideration as to 
priority or posteriority of existence. 

Now our thought being incontrovertibly admitted to be an 
immediate object of consciousness, Descartes finds it easy to 
maintain the existence of mind to be such. But in this, the 
knowledge of the one being given in the other, he necessarily 
runs into the petitio principii, a soro of sophism called by Indian 
philosophers the dtmdsrayah ,* or, when any proposition is prov¬ 
ed bj the same proposition in other words. But Mr. Lewes 
asserts that “ if Descartes had intended to prove his own exis- 
tence by reasoriing, he would have bq<?n guilty of the petitio prin¬ 
cipii Gassendi attributes to him.” Certainly he did not mean 
to deduce his existence from premises, but Lis aphorism,^” I 
think, therefore I exist” implies the reasoning process, and be¬ 
comes the source of the accusation—an aphorism which may be 
thrown into this syllogism. Every thinking being exists; I am 
a thinking being; tlierefore, I exist. 

From the foregoing exposition of the Cartesian fallacy one 
may be led to consider Descartes unfortunate in selecting 
fhe aphorism; but that if he had simply asserted that—the be¬ 
lief of the existence of the mind is self-evident and irresistible; 
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a certain spontaneous impetuajimpels me to believe that 
I exist,—he' might have detwftined his existence without 
the least probability of incurring the charge alluded to. But 
\te .answer that Descartes could not do this without injuring 
Jiis system. He had only one principle of certitude in him, 
namely, that of consciousness wlych he had to apply even with 
respect to a not-self.* If he were \iot to apply this principle to 
self, in the first instance, he c'ould not proceed a step farther, 
and the formation of his system would.neeessarily be interrupt, 
ed just at the commencement. * Hence, at all hazards he was 
obliged to maintain that we are .assured of our existence by’the 
immediate evidenee of our consciousness, which in truth is but the 
irreversible ground of certitude only for those facts which come to 
pass within, without the least capacity of turning its eye upon 
the sulyect’from vvhich they ultimately spring, in the same man¬ 
ner that the subject of the external th ings does not come under 
the cognizance of our faculty of external iicrccption. It is im¬ 
proper " to say,” Dngald Stewart asserts, “ that our existence is 
a fact falling under the immediate cognizance of consciousness, 
like the existence of the various agreeable or painful sensations 
which external objects excite in our minds.” 

From the light in which Descartes holds the faculty of con¬ 
sciousness, ho appears to have determined it as. the governing 
principle of his philosophical procedure.’!' He-does not ad- 
mit any thing as true unless sanctioned by -this authority. 
Ho often appeals from tfie confusion of thought to this tribunal 
as the only ground of certitude. Bi^t tliCjinvestigation of Des¬ 
cartes embraces the facts of both the objective and snbjectivo 
worlds as the objects of metaphysics. Hence he necessarily wish¬ 
es to follow up this principle to the ultimate results of his inquiry^ 
in order that it may govern eveiy movement of *his philoso¬ 
phical proceeding. Bnt, instead of directing him to the truths 
concerning the objective w^rld, it falls short, as has been seen, 
of testifying to the existence of the subject itself of the inner 


• Vide page 41. 
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world and of its various jMplties and capacities by its imme¬ 
diate evidence, because of^^beir lying behind'' the scene of 
this world. Its governing power extends as far as the 
precincts of the interior world, but is confined to those only of 
this world that pass within us. So ffir is the extension of this 
principle of certitude, and no farther.. Whatever knowlei^ge 
wo may have of the objective world, and of the subject, con¬ 
formably to the principle of__tlie Cartesian aphorism adverted 
to, must needs be ^derived from inference. Hence Descartes 
insensibly shifts his governing princi]ile, consciousness. This 
principle of certitude here foysakes him. He goes out of the 
world of consciousness to infer the existence of something beyond 
what passes within himself. His knowledge becomes mediate 
and uncertain. iAs he is here left unguided by any ground of 
certitude, his inference becomes a great uneerjainty !, 

Here it must not pass unnoticed that coiibciousncss ic consi¬ 
dered by some as the starting point in Cartesianism. Admit¬ 
ting it to be such, we must necessarily sec how it assists Descar¬ 
tes “to reach the'extreme point of his inquiry.”* But it 
fails to do so, as considered above, and Descartes cannot, 
even if we hold consciousness to ‘ he his starting point, exoner¬ 
ate himself from accusation. “ Descartes,” says Blakey, “ has 
often been severely criticis'd by modern philosophers, fer not 
folhvnng up his own principle to its uiInnate results. Now this 
accusation appears to me to be grounded on a to.tal misconcep¬ 
tion of what Descartes laid down, as his philosophical starting 
point. Merc consciousness is a purely passive and lifeless 
thing. It is a confption or state of thought, but nothing 
more. ^The moment you invest' it with active power, with 
spontaneous energy, with motion, creative effort, or with any 
attribute which disturbs or alters its passive character; from 
that mome'nt you make consciousness an altogether different 
thing from that which Descartes conceived it to be, and from 
what it really "is in itself, when abstractly considered. He can- 


* Vnk‘ 3f> 
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not justly or reasonably be charge^ with omitting to do that 
which he had’ no power to perform. You have got conscious¬ 
ness ; you feel it, you are sensible of it, you can contemplate It; 
but what then ? Do you wish to account for phenomena by it ? 
How do you move ? Do you make that an active body or essence, 
which you affirm is a passiw thing ? Do you bring any foreign 
itifluence to bear upoi?consciousness»; then what is its nature, and 
mode of operation ? In fact, view^ the matter in every possible 
light, it will be •found that Descartes had chained himself so firm¬ 
ly to his first position, that he could not Stir hand or foot. It was 
a mockery to call upon him to proceed, for he had no instrumenji 
to effect any filin'^ with. He saw a vivst world before him; but 
he had no fulcrum on which to place a lever to move or direct 
it. And every metaphysician must be reduced to the same 
exigencies, who takes, or pretends to take, the naked principle 
of consciousness to account for the phenomena of existence.” 

Now it is necessary to notice the Cartesian method of philo¬ 
sophizing. After finding tlie principle of certitude in consci¬ 
ousness, Descartes attempt,s, to find a method of certitude for 
proceeding philosophically. He nowhere finds it but in mathe¬ 
matics, in which his mind fins'been from the very earliest stage 
of life deeply engrossed. In his Discourse on Method, he in- 
forms ijs •—“ Tlfose long chains of reasoning, all simple and 
easy, which geometers use to ariivc at their most difficult de- 
monstiations, suggested to me that all things which came 
within human knowledge must follow each other in a similar 
chain; and that provided \Ve abstain from admitting any thing 
aS true which is not so, and that we always preserve m them 
the order necessary to deduce olie from the other, there can be 
none so i emote to whielfwe cannot finally attain.” Agreeably 
to these considerations he asserts in his Principia, that “ we 
desire to deduce effects from causes, not causesfrotn effects” 
This characterizes his d priori * conception. Hence in Carteai- 
anism a neglect of Induction and overvaluation of Deduction is 

”_ _ _t_ 

* “ From a pnoi reason, or irom the cause to the effect.” * 
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evident. This neglect and this overvaluation is the indisput¬ 
able result of a rash application of the mathematical or deductive 
nfethod to the subjects of metaphysics.* These caused the first 
object of philosophizing to escape from his sight,’and having 
placed the human soul in its stead, contributed to a sad con¬ 
fusion of the obj«cts of inq^niry ■ Hence it is no wonder jf wc 
find the French philosophcf extremely tilnid in his exposition, 
and his phraseology egregipusly ambiguous on most important 
topics. * , • 

In conclusion it mus't be observed that although by contribut¬ 
ing to the radical destruction of the Peripatetic form of Scho¬ 
lasticism, the principles' of the Cartesian pliilosophy efliecteii a 
kind of revolution in the metaphysical systemsVf Europe, the 
rash or unscientific application of the deductive method^ to philo¬ 
sophical procedure was not altered, but only a littjc modified in 
Cartesianisra,—namely based on the principle of consciousness. 

II. Of the Malebrmchian Philosophy. —P. Malcbranchc who 
is reckoned one of the immediate successors and disciples of Des¬ 
cartes, was possessed of uncommon philosophical genius, and is 
said to have entered into a more minute examination of the nature 
of the human understanding. He had several treatises on me¬ 
taphysical subjects, but his chief work is the Rtcherche de la 
Verite which embraces Various important topics, among which 
is his grand doctrine of seeing every thing in God. 

He says that all the things wc ^perceive must be actually pre¬ 
sent to the soul, and they are of two kinds, some are without 
the soul, others are within the soul, of which “ the former pos¬ 
sesses the (jualities 9 ! extension and mobility, the'latter the eor- 
responding attributes of understanding and will.’' Regarding 
the things exterior to* the soul, we perceive them not immedi¬ 
ately, or by themselves , for instance, when we see the sun, the 
immediate object of the mind is not the sun itself, but something 
actually present and intimately united *10 the soul which is call¬ 
ed an idea, ‘ But as regards the things within the soul, which 
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arc the different perceptions, conceptions, imaginations, and all 
the emotions of the mind, we need not the intervention of 
ideas for their cognition, since they can disegver themselves 
ispraediately. 

Malebranchc attempts to solve “ the knotty point,” 
namely the mariner in' which matter and spirit materially 
affect each other, by classifying all the possible ways by which 
the external objects arc presented to .««s,’ into five distinct 
heads.— Firstly, that they come from the bodies which we 
perceive; or SecontHy, the soul has the power of producing 
them in itself; ,or Thirdly, they arc produced by the Deity, 
cither in our creation, or occasionally, as there is use for 
them ; or* Fourthly, the soul has in itself virtually and emi¬ 
nently all the perfections which it perceives in bodies; or 
iHfthly, the soul is united witli a Being possessed of all percep¬ 
tion, who has in himself the ideas of all created things.—He 
then refutes the four first, and confirms the last position by various 
arguments as the best way to explain the nature and manner of 
our receiving ideas. He says that as body and spirit, being 
eitually finite and dependent, have no source of action within 
themselves, no change in material things, and no feelings or 
thoughts can be admitted but by the immediate will and power 
of the Deity, who being always present to eur minds in a more 
in^j^ate manner than any othdt thing, does upon occasion of 
the impressions made on our bodies from the external existence^ 
discover to us, as far as he thinks proper, and according to 
fixed laws, his own ideas of the objeet; thus he maintaivs the 
hypothesis of seeing all things in God, or in the Divine idea. 

This doctrine which is well known by the name of Occasional 
Causes, he illustrates in the following manner :—“ When my 
hand is burned by the fire, it is not the fire which raises 
the idea of pain, but an opportunity is thus given for the 
Almighty to produce such an idea within me”,—an illustra-% 
tion which he extends to the active power, of man,—When I 
wish to move mv fiimer. it is 
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bjit the Almighty, through the channel of my volition, takes 
the occasion to move that member of my body.” These hypo¬ 
theses confining all real activity to the Supreme Entity go so 
far as to deny to nature the existence of secondary causfs 
altogether. ' < 

To support his theory of seeing eiety thing in God, Male- 
branche asserts that it i^ impossible to call our mind a 
magazine of all ideas tl^iat arc necessary for seeing things, siuce 
it does not know 'jvhich to choose and set before itself to sec 
external things ; and that it is equally impossible to believe tl\nt 
our minds have a power to produce the ideas of things out of 
their own energies. Again, material things being c.xtcnded and 
the soul not, there is no'proportion between them, hence it is 
absurd to hold that material things for the* purpose of jiercep- 
tion should be capable of uniting themselves to our soul. 
But as regards the union of our material bodies with the soul 
the case is different, since this union is not effected after 
such a manner that the soul may perceive them. That the 
Malebranchian theories arc indebted for their origin to the Car¬ 
tesian, maybe admitted by bringing them into contrast with one 
another. Sir W. Hamilton thus supports tjus view •—“ The 
Malebranchian philosophy is fundamentally Cartesian, and 
after De la Forge and Geuliiix the doctrine of Divine assistance’ 
implicitly maintained by Dcscai'ies, was most ably devel|||pd 
by Malebranche to whom it owes indeed a principal share of 
its celebrity.” As regards the manner in which our knowledge 
is derived,* Malebrdhche informs us that there are four ways 
of knowing, the first is to know a thing by itself, thus he 
says we know God who alone penetrates the mind, and dis¬ 
covers himself tb it, secondly, by ideas, that is by something 
which is different from the things themselves, thus we know 
material things which are not intelligible by themselves, but* 
by their ideas; thirdly, by cohsciousness or interior senti- 
me^jts, thus'we know our souls; and fourthly, by conjec¬ 
ture, thus wc. know the souls of other men and pure in 
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telligcnces. He farther instructs us that the sensation of the 
secondary quality is nothing else than the subjective feeling 
wliich our soul receives from its own affections; but that the 
perception of the primary qualities is an objective intuition it 
obtains of them as represented in the Divine mind ; and that 
the sensations in ou* nainds always accompany th^|)erception8 
of the objects. , 

To review ^he scope of the Malebranchjan philosophy.— 
The philosophy of Malebranche, be^ng onfy a development of that 
of Descartes, derives from jt all jthe rules of philosophizing, and 
attempts to giVe to*it a more substantia^ bads. Descartes, having 
referred the principle of perception simply to the peculiar natflrc 
of the percipient, failed to base his explanation upon the principles 
of demonstrative tiuth. This being a hiatus in the Carte¬ 
sian phdosophy, Malebranche strives to supply it. But instead 
of seeking the source of our sense-perception in the sensible or 
supra-scnsible world, he determines it in a substance unknow¬ 
able by our senses. So that the cast gwen by him to the 
subject of explicating the principle of perception becomes, in 
one point of view, more intricate than that given by his master; 
and in another, perfectly destitute of the philosophical mode 
of explaining the reality of external existence. As to the 
first point, it may be observed that when this pljilosopher tells 
us that the human mind sees every thing in tlie^ Divine idea, 
are of necessity more add more diiveu into an inextricable 
labyrinth; for, in order t» comprehend the nature and manner 
of tmr perception, which is in itself t,ruly intricate, the 
Malebraiichian doctrine places us in the ‘first instance^ under 
the necessity of acquiring a true knowledge of the Deity,—as such 
knowledge forms a component part of .what is meant by the 
phrase “ we see every thing in the Divine.”' So thRt a know¬ 
ledge, to which the combined effort of all the departments 
of philosophy tends, requires to be obtained before we can 
qualify ourselves for comprehending his doctrine. To ren¬ 
der the substance of God intelligible to his readers, he gtates 
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that " there is no substance purely intelligibje but that of God.” 
But such an explication of the nature of the Deity at the outset 
of the philosophical inquiry, instead of throwing light on the 
way to God, nlost eflFectively keeps inquirers in the dark who 
have not as yet been supplied with means sufficient to fathom 
the true mi^ning of,the phmse “purely intelligible.” As* re¬ 
gards the second result of thp Malebranchian doctrine of per¬ 
ception, it must, be remarked, that all meanq of basing his 
explication of the existence pf the external world upon philo¬ 
sophical grounds fail -him, and lip is obliged to resort to a pass¬ 
age of Scripture. Hence funs the able remarks of Mr. Morell 
“Whet, then, it may be rejoined to this (if we only see the arehe- 
types erf things in God) is the use of the material world at all ? 
and why should we assume its existenee ? To this, Malebranche 
replies by appealing to revelation, which assures"^ us that in 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth; so 
that the very existence of matter was made by him to de¬ 
pend upon the interpretation of a passage of Scripture, which 
interpretation only needed to be invalidated, in order to plunge 
»s at once into eomplete Idealism,” 

This is not all.—In order to base the interpretation of the 
principle of perception in the Divine, Malebranche is obliged 
to place the, cause of both the mental and physical phe¬ 
nomena in the constant and immediate agency of the Supreme 
Entity. Without this both the 'mind and body are inactive 
and powerless,—a doctrine which deprives the active soul of its 
congenial activity, and gives a curious and unphilosophical aspect 
to theipquiry of the human mind. So Mr. Morell asserts :-^“The 
whole effect of Malebranche’s philosophy, accordingly, was to 
merge all secondary causes into the one infinite cause; to di¬ 
minish, proportionally, the notion of human liberty, and to 
suspend the whole material world upon one slender thread, 
which it merely required a little exegetical ingenuity to snap 
fqr ever asunder.” 

Imparting with this earnest lover of truth and goodness, it 
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must be noticed that all his contemplations having centred 
in the Infinite Substance, the Supreme Entity, his philosophmal 
views were adopted by the devout people of France of both 
sexes; but the scientific investigation into the relative pro¬ 
perties of the conseio.us and unconscious substances being 
thereby greatly neglected, the » desider^ia in metaphysical 
science were necessarily left unsupplied. 

III. Of the, Spinozistic Philospphy. —Benedict Spinoza was 
an Amsterdam Jew, and an immediate disciple of Descartes, he 
published an “ Abridgment of the Meditations of Descartes 
to which he* appended his peculiar. opinions containing the 
germs of his work Ethica, the principal points of his own systbm. 
This Jewish philosopher, animated with a still higher love of the 
Cartesian philosophy, appears to have given his assent to the 
fundamental principle of the Cartesian system, that consci. 
ousaess wa’i the principle of all certitude. He sets out in his 
philosophical career with the Perfect and Infinite Being of 
Descartes, and gives vent to the notion oS substance growing 
entirely predominant. He defines a substance to be that which 
possesses existence of itself, and maintains that since there 
are no phenomena without.a subject, and no finite without 
an in^nite, the*material and mental worlds are but attributes of 
absolute substance,—namely that the material world consists of 
modifications of infinite extension, and the mental .world of in- 
. finite thought, hence the processes of nature must absolutely 
correspond with the prbeesses of thought, and the link of 
conrfeetion subsisting between these two worlds is what we 
call the soul. Thus, having by a subtle synthesis, reduced the 
duality of existence to an all-embracing unity, he arrives at 
the conception of absolute existence, which is God. He pos¬ 
sesses so intense a sentiment of God that het loses the 
sentiment of man and, nature. According to his system, hu¬ 
man nature, the active finite substance, being despoiled of all 
voluntary and free agency, is absorbed in the Divine substanpe, 
and God, being admitted to embrace, ia himself all the, end- 
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less phenomena of the universe, is render^ svEonymous with 
then universe itself. 

To support his hypotheses upon a more substantial basis, 
Spinoza, after the example of his master, maintains that we 
have a more direct certainty of the existence of God, and of the" 
soul than of the existence of,external bodies, and that the idea 
of God is the basis of the legitimacy of the ideas of those bodies; 
and as a matter o( course, he inculcates the origin from which 
our real knowledge profteeds in the following manner :—“ First¬ 
ly, that in the natural use of our,senses we come to an imperfect 
kind of knowledge, whi9h rests simply on ‘the • authority of 
perception; secondly, that out of our single perceptions we make 
general ones, by the power we possess of combining them toge¬ 
ther. In both these cases, liowever, we gain only a contingent, 
and not by any means a real knowledge. KnovVledge, properly so 
called, only arises; thirdly, when we grasp by the reason abstract 
ideas themselves.”* This Jewish philosopher draws forth from 
the Cartesian princjples their ultimate results and effects a 
system called Objectioe Idealism by absorbing individual ob¬ 
jects in the Divine Substance. As preparatory to this, he 
establishes the theory of substance, virtually denying to the 
great Creator and created beings the relation of cause and 
effect. “ Spinoza” says Victor Cousin, “ placed and wished 
to place simply a principle and a substance, where a cause 
also must have been seen, and tSie result is that the world 
and humanity, all visible phenomena, ‘those of the mind and 
those of matter, are no longer effects, but modes, and modes 
co-etern^ with their' substance. Both the creative virtue of 
God and the peculiar activity of man perish in this co-eter¬ 
nity.” Now Spinoza finds it easy to maintain that the phe- 
nbmena are»nothing but parts or modes of the infinite sub¬ 
stance. Bht fearing, lest good and evil be both attributed to 
the Godhead, he tells us that] they have no foundation in the 
nature of things, but are only known fronr their relations to us, 

• * Morell’s History of Modem Philosophy. 
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and hence, thagf beijig nothing but other denominations of our 
action and passion, the distinction between the good man and 
the bad lies in this only, that the former has a greater sura 
of action in him than 4he latter, and so on. Thus he is 
Tidmitted as establishing doctrines evolving the same conclusions 
that* are often found* in the rigid* explanation of the princi* 
pies of the system of materialism., 

“The leading principle of the pliilosophy pf Spinoza,” says 
Mr. Blakey, “ according to the ,general interpretation of his 
numerous commentators, is that the Deity and the universe 
a*’e one and the same thing. He conceives that the essence of 
the Divine najure is a compound of two distinct elemeifts, 
thought and extension. In his definition of what matter really 
is, he ad'opted the hypotheses of Descartes, and made it consist 
of extension* alone!” In fine, the Spinozistic doctrine, ren¬ 
dering the universe identical with Supreme Being, virtually 
deprived the Omnipotent and Omniscient of all personality, 
and brought upon Spinoza the accusation of atheism, 
and his principles are universally denounced as infamous. 
“ The fundamental principle of the atheism of Spinoza,” says 
Mr. Hume, “ is the doctrine of the simplicity of the universe, 
and the unity ci that substance in which he supposes both 
thought and matter to inhere.” 

Dreading the pernicious consequence of the philosophy of 
Spinoza, the members of tluJ synagogue offered him an annual 
'sum of a thousand florins »n the condition that he might only 
consent to be silent and occasionally afford his assistance 
to the ceremonies of the synagogue. But the offer bejng re¬ 
fused the consequences which befel Spinoza are highly to be 
regretted Assassination was attempted, but failing, he was 
calumniated, excommunicated, and persecuted by the Jews as 
a renegade from their faith. 

Ill support of his metaphysical theories, in order,to deduce con¬ 
clusions more safely from his*premises, Spinoza lays down cer- 
tain definitions, axioms, and propositions, But as I cannot, $rom 
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the limited nature of my task, allow a place 10 all of them, 
Ifsball present to the reader only the definitions; with some ne¬ 
cessary observations, in order that he may compfehend the 
principles of the reasoning process of Spinoza :— 

Definitions and theif necessary explanations. * 

“1, By cause [or productive energy] I understand that, 
the essence of which is necessarily involved in its existence.” 

The utility of this definition consists in stopping the mouth of 
a sophistical reasone'r, who ,in an attempt to determine an ulti- 
mate cause, is often found to resort to an infinite regress of 
thoughts and is guilty of a reductw ad absurdum ^r what Indian 
philosophers call anddyan^basthd* But when he hears that 
cause is convertible with existence, he cgnnot proceed a step 
farther than the limits of what is existent, and is hence easily 
brought to understand the futility of his reasoning. “ This is 
an important definition,” says Mr. Lewes, “ as it gets rid of 
the verbal perplexity hitherto felt relative to an ‘ endless chain 
of causes.’ The doubter might always ask the cause of the 
first cause in the series; but here, by identifying cause and 
existence, Spinoza very properly annihilates the Sophism.” 

But because the idea of cause necessarily involves that of a 
productive energy, the definition does not expressly contain 
any such term, and Mr. Blake^ finding a flaw in the de¬ 
finition, thus rashly criticises it:—“In the first definition, 
the word cause is ambiguously employed. The author limits 

f 

it to mere existence^ Now the term cause, in every language, 
and in every conception of it, involves three distinct things ; 
existence, power, and intelligence. A cause limited to mere 
existence, is the most absurd thing imaginable. Indeed it can- 
not be coheeived at all.” 

“ 2. A finite being or substance is that which can be limit¬ 
ed by another thing of the same ijature. 

' 

• ruTBuiiig a train of reasoning until it resolves itself into an absurdity. 
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3. Substance is^ that which the mind can conceive per se,* 
and which requires no conception antecedent to it. « 

,4. An attribute of a substance is that which the mind per* 
ceives to constitute the essence of that substance. 

■ 5. The modes of a substance are its accidents, through, or 
by ifrhich, it is conceiyed.” ', 

Mr. Blakey finds contradictions between the 3rd and 4th 
definitions, and the 5th he holds’ to obscure their principles. 
“ A substance" says he, “ is defined to "be that which can 
be conceived in itself; and an attribute is defined to be 
a!?so the essence of substance, that’ is, substance itSfelf The 
attribute and Jthe substance must then be one and same. Wit, 
in the notion of all mankind, an attribute is only a quality or 
mode of Existence of a thing, but not’the thing itself. The fifth 
definition, when vie’wed in eonj unction with the third and fourth 
tends to render the darkness impenetrable.” 

From the foregoing observation of Mr. Blakey, it is manifest 
that he did not eomprehend the necessity of determining the at¬ 
tribute of a substance unknowable, not only by itself, but also by 
conception of priority of any existence, for the purpose of having 
an idea of it. Hence it is necessary to observe, that to constitute 
an essence in th8 natural existence, and to constitute it in the 
mental world, are things very distinct in nature, the former 
determining the real existence independent of our mental opera- 
tions, and the latter forming*only a part of our mental stock.— 
So Spinoza explains these two different things in the 3rd and 4th 
definitions, apd the means of such formation in the mental world 
he shews in the 5th definition, or, in other words, Spinoza 
tells us that in order to know substqnce in its proper nature 
we should not hunt for a cause, or occasions which constitute 
the essence of an object in natural existence, buf^ determine 
the accidents and attribute appertaining to the substance. Had 
this occurred to the understanding of Blakey, he would have 

* The terms jfiet «c and per alivd are often used in philosophy —the former 
conveys the idea of something conceived lo itself, and the latter, through another 
thing. ■ • • 
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shuddered at the misrepresentation he h^s given of the 8rd 
and 4th definitions alluded to, and informed us that the 5th 
definition instead of darkening, sheds light over the other two., 

“ 6. By God,‘ I understand a Being absolutely Infinite, that is, 
a substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which ex¬ 
presses an infinite and eternal essence. Whatever expresses an 
essence, and involves no contradiction, may be predicated of an 
nbsolutely Infinite Being. 

7. A thing is conceived to possess freedom of action, which 
exists by the sole necessity of its nature, and which possesses 
the power of self-determination. But whatevef owes its exis¬ 
tence to another thing, must act according to fixeilaws and rules. 

8. Eternity must be considered as identical with existence 
itself.” 

Passing over in silence the Gth and 7th definitions Mr. 
Blakey criticises the 8th :—“ This is” says he, “ a most fan¬ 
ciful, and, logically considered, an unintelligible definition. 
Existence and duration are two things as distinct in their con¬ 
ception as any two opposite things.” But a slight reflection on 
the terms eternity and existence may make it clear that no one 
can, without incurring the charge of absurdity, call these two as 
distinct as two opposite terms; since eternity m'eans notWng but 
existence without beginning or end. Hence eternity, instead 
of being iftcompatible with existence, is logically comprised 
within it in the relation of genus and species, the latter having 
a common nature agreeing both to eternal and temporal. This ex¬ 
plication of _ the nature of the terms eternity and existence does 
not, if is true, support the view of Spinoza as to their being 
identical with one another ; but equally true it is that, with 
Spinoza, nothing, existed except the eternity and co-eternity, 
hence he ‘ conceived existence necessarily to follow from the 
definition of an eternal thing—a spirit which pervades his whole 
system. So that, if it be attacked, the instrument must not be 
directed against a single definition, but against the whole sys¬ 
tem bf the Spiuozistic philosophy. Thus much for the present. 
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To review Ilje pijiiciples of the Spiiiozistic pliilosoplij'.—The 
attentive reader must admit tliat Spnibzisin is clearly an expoji- 
tivn and d-ivelopmcnt of Cartesianism, so that it cannot but oh- 
serve the leading principles ol' the Cartesian philosophy. “ Misled 
*by the nature of geon-vetry,” says Mr. Lewes, “ which draws its 
truths from the mivd, as the spjdcr draws the web from its 
bosom, Descartes assumed that metaphysical truths could be at* 
tained in the same way.’ This was a confusion of reasoning, 
yet Spinoza, fecibiiitz, and their successors, fallowed him unhe¬ 
sitatingly.” Hence, pursuing the mathematical or deductive 
method of iin\uiry*, and fired with ah intense feeling of the All- 
pervading En)yty, Spinoza made no hesitation in consigninjf to 
the Infinite Substance the distinct properties of mind and of 
matter as modes of the Infinite Evom this hyi>othcsis springs 
a two-fold consequence .—Firstly, that both mind and matter 
being nothing but the manifestation of his Being, all the servile 
propensities and vicious tendencies of mortals arc necessarily 
imputed to the source of All-good, although he rashly docs away 
with the reality of good and evil in nature. Secondly, that all fi¬ 
nite substances being nothing hut modes of the infinite suh^taiieo 
which noce.'^’saiily lies under them, and i.s dcteimined by and 
through them, >^io personality of the Deity is denied, boeause 
the Divine manifestation in tlie woik of erratioii and providcneo 
is suppressed under the attiilnitcs and propeiiies^ot mind and 
matter. Hence the All-powcA-fnl Entity is deprived of freedom 
of action, and becomes t.uitniiiouiit to a non entity,— a mere men¬ 
tal ab'^tiMctiop. Tims Mr. BlaKcy obsei ves ;—“ A naked, eternal, 
selfjexistiiig, infinitely-extended substanec| is .a pine ne^.ation ; 
it accounts for nothing, and, at bottopi, leally means nothing. 
It IS a play iqion words, iL is trifling with the plainest sugges¬ 
tions of the mind of man, to designate a meiital al);»traetion of 
this kind with the nainv ot Ood.” 

Hence there is nothing to be wondcicd at when we find 
Spinoza casting a hasty glance at the interior and exterior 
wuild-, and <lognia!ising upon what he saw williout round yieta- 
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physical truths,—a want of attention which necessarily tends- 
to.the destruction of the’ very principle of metaphysics, which 
primarily tieats of the connection cihsisting between, the phyj.i- 
cal and hyperphrsieul subjects. . 

To make an estimate of the Cartesian system of philosophy af 
large.—In ]\Ialebranche andeSpiiioza, the Cartesian system Weing 
complete, it now falls within my province to notice the principal 
services this system has done to the philosophical world- 
Firstly, with regard'to*the gnnid object of metaplrysical inquiry, 
viz. the explication of the prineiples of the correspondence of 
mind with matter ns originally^ hinted at Jiy the uiiparalleknl 
genius of Socrates, and unsuccessfully attempted ,by I’lato and 
Aristotle,—De«caitcs, instead of informing ns how the material 
affection in the brain is communicated to the miiid, only 
resoits to the peculiar nature of the mind, and speaks of the 
necessity of the Divine interposition for the purpose. But 
Malebranche explicitly left the principle of this conirnniiication 
to the immediate ,^agoncy of the Almighty, and Spinoza ])ut 
off the necessity of the cxjilanation of such communication by 
absorbing the finite in the infinite. Seco/id/y, Descartes brings 
into the field of investigation the idea with its new feature, 
namely, that of denoting little images deiixed fiom things 
without, and an immediate object of pereeption and of thought. 
But he and lyis followers contented themselves with ideas such 
as they found them, and divided fiiem into adccnlitious, innate, 
and framed by the mind, without attempting the solution of the- 
distinct principles of these ideas. Thirdly, Descartes establi.shes 
-the dissimila'rity of ideas and the things they represent as .the 
necessary consequence o{ a sound reflection. Fourthly, as re¬ 
gards sensible objects, Descartes maintains that three differ¬ 
ent things ftre involved in the subject of our being sensible of 
the externity of existence, namely, the quality in the body, the 
quality agitating the medium of sensation, and the sensation 
itself. All the.three he expresses equivocally. But IMalcbranchc 
redut^is these three to two, which he distinctively names—pri- 
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mary and scconHaryj» Tiie liist, he places in the object, as re¬ 
presented in the Divine mind, and the latter as a mere subjA- 
tiw feclii)<j‘of the mind’s own affections, tifthly, sensations are 
^always accompanied by 'perceptions. Sixthly* the notion of 
God being predominant in the pjiilosophy of Descartes over ‘ 
those of the finite siJbstances, couScious and unconscious, and 
such a tendency bcin^ gradually \ncreascd, in the Malebran- 
choan philosophy a system of an Objectice Idfulhm, in which 
both mind and matter is absorbed in God, was completed by 
Spinoia, with whom ended the dc\elppmenf of Cartesianism. 

The reader may now e.vpect to be informed what services tjjc 
opposite, or Lopkian system, has done to the world of philosophy. 

IV. Of the Lockuin Philosophy.—3 Loeko is supposed to 
have been thp first to write Essays on metaphysical subjects in 
the Engtish language with any remarkable degiee of penetration 
and judgment. His “Essay on the Human Understanding,” 
which he undertook in 1670 and finished the following 
year, appeared in IGDO, after undergoing* considerable cor¬ 
rections and' alterations during an interval of eighteen years, 
and enjoyed an unparalleled • reputation in the history of 
philosophy. Dugald Stewart remarks that from the publi¬ 
cation of this work “ a new era is to be dated in the History of 
I’hilosophy.” Jlr. Locke is generally considered- “ the Father 
of the present modern system of British melaphysic.al philoso- 
.jihy,” or Psychology,—as he expressly informs us that the whole 
inquiry after the true principles of human undcrstaiidiiig, must 
be reduced to.the s/Mi/y of ideas. Hence, says Mr. Lewes, “he 
is the founder of Modern Psychology. By him the questions 
of philosophy are boldly and seientifically reduced to the 
primary question of the limits of human understanding. By 
him is begun the history of the development and combination 
of our thoughts. Othe,rs had contented themselves with the 
thoughts as they found them j Locke sedulously inquired into 
the origin, of all our thoughts.” • 

As prelimtnaries to the determination of the origin of idms — 
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the object of his philosophizing, Mr. Locl^e maintains, in the 
Fw’st Book of his Essay, that there are no innate principles 
ill tlie mind, alleging that the rudiments or first principles 
of all onr knowledge are derived .from experience as their 
origin, primarily on the ground that barely by the use of 
the natural faculties of i+fie mind ue attain to all' the 
knowledge we have “ without the help of any innate impres¬ 
sions, and may arrive at certainty withdut any such original 
notions or principles'” For I imagine,” says he, “ any one will 
easily grant, that it .would be impertinent to suppose the ideas 
of colours innate in a creature to whom God hath given sight, 
and a power to receive them by the eyes, fro.ii external objects.” 
This hypothesis, he extends so far as to call conscience no 
proof of ail innate moral rule, and that no first principles 
from which all reasoning originally proceeds are considered 
as innate. In support of this doctrine, Locke appeals to the 
manifestation of nature in the minds of savages and chil¬ 
dren, on the ground that had there been anything origi¬ 
nally imprinted on the mind, it must have been necessarily 
known by saiages and children, but as they are not, he con¬ 
cludes that there are not such impressions. Hence, prior to 
experience, he compares the human mind to a f.abula rasa, or a 
sheet of white paper, and demonstrates the ultimate dependence 
of all our ideas upon experience only. 

The inlets through which our understanding receives ideas 
are two, the one external sense, aiict the other internal sense; 
and the source of our deriving knowledge from tbe formbr he 
calls S/msation, and from the latter Reflection. He main¬ 
tains, in his Second Book, that there are two fountain-heads 
from which experience furnishes the understanding with all our 
ideas; nanrely, sensation and reflection, both of which he thus 
explains;—“First, our senses, conversant about particular sen¬ 
sible objects, do convey into the mind several distinct percep¬ 
tions of things; according to those various ways wherein those 
objects do affect them, ajid thus we come, by those ideas we have 
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of yellow, white, hqat, cold, boft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all those 
wliich we call sensible qualities, which, when I say the seyses 
opnvey into the mind, 1 mean, they, from external objects, convey 
into the minS what produces there those perceptions. This 
^ great source of mo^t of the ideas we have, depending wholly 
updn senses and doriicd by them * to the understanding, I call 
sensation.” 

“ Secondly, the other fountain,’’ he eontjnues, “ is the per¬ 
ception of the operations of our ojvn mii/d within us, as it is em- 
lijloj'ed about the ideas it has^ got, which operations when the 
soul comes to fcAeot on and consider, dp fi/rinsh the understand¬ 
ing with anyther set of ideas, which could not be had from 
things without, and such aje Perception, Thinking, Doubting, 
Believing, Reasoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the different 
actings of our own minds which we being conscious of, and ob¬ 
serving in ourselves, do from these receive into our understand¬ 
ings as distinct ideas, so we do from bodies affecting our senses.” 
He then maintains that the ideas of reflectio^n are received later, 
because they need attention, and the soul begins to have ideas, 
when it begins to perceive. 

To prove the position that sensation and reflection are the 
sources of all our ideas, Mr. Locke devotes the greater portion 
of the Second Book of his Essay. He says “ thesp alone,” allud¬ 
ing to sensation and reflection, “are the uindqws by which 
light is let into the dark rooih. For methinks the understand¬ 
ing is not much unlike‘a closet wholly shut from light, with 
only ‘some little opening left, to let in external visible resem¬ 
blances or ideas of things without. Would the pietures^coming 
into such a dark room but stay there, i^nd he so orderly as to be 
found upon occasion, it would very much resemble the under¬ 
standing of a man in reference to all objects ’of siglvt, and the 
ideas of them.” And q,s no body can act on another but by im¬ 
pulse, he adds, that “ these perceptions can be produced only by 
an impression made upon fhc senses, and some motion thence 
continued by our nerves to the brain or seat of perception.” 
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Our author iiicludcs under sensation, tliat;statft of passive re¬ 
ceptivity in winch the mind exists when brought into contact 
with external objects by means of the organs of sense, for when 
they are olfercd' to the mind, “ the ■understanding,” says he, 
“can no more refuse to have, nor alter, nhcn they are imprint- ' 
ed, nor blot them out, and make now oiics>itself, than a mirror 
can refuse, alter, or obliterate .the Images or Ideas which the 
objects set before .it, do therein produce.” These; sensations, ac¬ 
cording to him, cease vtith the. perceptions, but, “ the mind”, he 
says, “ has an ability when it wills to revive them again, and as 
it were, to paint them, anew upon itself, though some with 
more, some with less difficulty.” c 

Perception, witli Jlr. Locke, is^nothing else but the consci¬ 
ousness of our sensations, and even in this operation, our mind 
observes pnssiiity. “In bare naked peiceptioii,” he asserts, 

“ the mind, is, for the most part, only passive and what it per- 
ceives it cannot avoid perceiving.” So !Mr. Morell remarks : — 

“ Perception, as majntaincd by Locke, is expressly said to bcjBffs- 
•vve, and is only occupied uith our sensations, it cannot add any 
fresh material to our knowledge.” The faculty of perception, 
our author calls an act of the understanding which he analyzes 
into three sorts:—1, “ The perception of ideas in ftur mind.^2, The 
perception of t)ie signification of the signs. 3, The pciception of 
the eonnectign or repugnancy, agreement or disagreement that 
there is between any of our ideas.*' Alt these he attributes to 
the understanding, hence he calls the*understanding—the pow¬ 
er of perception. He thus defines an idea :—“ Whatever the'mind 
perceivq^s in'itself, or is the immediate object of perception, 
thought, or undcrstandijig, that I call an idea.” This term 
besides tracing to experience for its origin, he employs to 
denote all •objects'of human thought; so that an idea, with 
Locke, is the technical term employed by him to designate a 
thing whereby the understanding manifests itself. “ I have used 
it,” says he, “ to express whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, 
specie;^, or whatever it, is which the mind can lie employed 
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aliout in tlihiking; aiirl I could not avoid frequently using it.” 
But besides tins, he uses it in a greater latitude of meaningdiy 
making it •synonymous with sensations and impressions on the 
organs. • ’ 

Mr. Locke farther informs us that a man begins to have an 
idea’ when he first receives a seiisatimi. “ For,” says he, “ there 
appear not to be any ideas in the mind before tbc senses have 
conveyed any ip, I conceive that ldea\ in the understanding are 
coeval with sensation ; which is such an-impression or motion 
made in some part of the body, as prodiicos some perception in 
tiic understanding.* It is about these imin’essions made on <jnr 
senses by outvvird objects, that the mind seems first to employ 
itself in such operations as we call 2 'crception, remembering, con¬ 
sideration, reasoning, In time, the mind comes to reflect on 
its own operations about the ideas got by sensation, and thereby 
stores itself with a new set of Ideas, vvliich I call Ideas of 
Itejleciiond’ lie observes that our mind is capacitated for 
receiving impiessions fiom external operations as well as from 
its internal reflections. “The first capacity of human in- 
tellcct is, that the mind is fitted to receive the impressions made 
unit; either through the seii'-cs by outwaid objects, or by its 
own operations when it reflects on them ” 

As to the ideas of material things being in t]ic mind, Mr. 
Locke inculcates, in Chapter Eight, Book Second, that “ con¬ 
cerning the simple ideas of setisation, it is to be considered that 
whatsoever is so constituted in nature as to be able, by afleeting 
our senses, to.cause any jicrccptiou in the mind, doth hereby 
produce in the undcr.'-tanding a simple idea; which whatever 
be the external cause of it, when it comas to be taken notice of 
by our discerning faculty, it is by the mind looked on and con¬ 
sidered there to be a real positive idea in understanding as much 
as any other whatsoever.; though perhaps the cause of it be but 
a privation in the subject. Thus the ideas of heat, and cold, 
light and darkness arc equa*l and positive ideas in the mincl, 
though pcihaps some of the causes winch produce tliemi aic 
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barely privations in those subjects fiom whence our senses ilo- 
riwe those ideas.” With a view to introduce precision anil 
perspicuity into metaphysical speculations, he proceeds to dis¬ 
tinguish sensible or secondary qualities of the external bodies 
by dividing all qualities into three different classes :—“Firstly,' 
the bulfc, figure, number, siteiation, and motion or rest of their 
solid parts; those are in them, whether we perceive them or no; 
and when they .are of that size, that we can discover them, we 
have by these an idea of the thing as it is in itself, as is plain 
in artificial things—these I c^l primary qualities. Secondly, 
the power that is in any liody, by reason of its insensible pn'- 
mary qualities, to opeiate after a peculiar manqer on any of 
our senses, and thereby produce in us the different ideas of 
several colours, sounds, smells, tastes. These are usually called 
sensible qualities. Thirdly, the power that is in any body by 
reason of the particular constitution of its primary qualities, to 
make such a change in the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of 
another body, as tq make it operate on our senses differently 
from what it did before The sun has a power to make wax 
■white, and fire to make lead fluid. These arc usually called 
Powers.” The first of these are called real, original, or primary 
qualitie8,and the ideas produced by them arc resemblances to these 
qualities, whereas the other two are barely powers to act differ, 
ently upon other things, which powers, resulting from the sever¬ 
al combinations or different modifications of the primary qua¬ 
lities, are called secondary and imparted qualities which produce 
ideas in ns bearing no resemblance to them at all. Of thif two¬ 
fold seijondary quality,—the i'ormer, calling forth ideas in ns by 
immediately operating op our bodies, is immediately perceivable, 
butdthe latter, before it ni.ay be perceived, operates on other bo¬ 
dies and change their primary qualities to render them capable 
of producing ideas in ns different from what they did before ; 
hence it is said to be mediately pcrceiva\)lc. This latter power, 
Mt. Locke in‘reference to the chaitgc of perceivable ideas, calls 
active, so as to distinguish it from another power wljicli he calls 
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and wlutfh lofjgcs in bodies wherein the change of qua¬ 
lities takes place. Both these powers are thus explained 
*• 'Ulic power the sun has to blanch a piece of wax is the active, 
and the power the wax has* to be blanched by t!ie sun is the 
passive power.” But as regards the mode of our obtaining the 
kiiow'ledge of space, winch is cvideatly destitute of any sensi¬ 
ble property, he informs us that, we attain it “ both by our 
sight and touch,”—a doctrine which Cousin and others assert, 
docs not satisfactoiily account for our idea? of 

1 n the Fourth Book of his Essjiy, the author states in plainer 
tei'nis, lus lixeft sentiment as to knowledge depending upon 
tlie conformity of our ideas with the external things they re¬ 
present. “It 18 evident,” says he, “that the mind knows no¬ 
thing immediately, but by llic inturveiiHon of the ideas it has of 
llioin • our knowledge, therefore, is real only so far as there is a 
eonformity between our ideas and the reality of things.” Mr. 
Locke f.irtlier niaiiitaius that the (|ualitics of bodies must bo 
qualities of sonielliing as their supporter, which is not capable of 
lieing peiccived, iiut neeossaiily iiil’eried from our knowledge of 
such qualities. It is called an occiilt subjlauce or substratum * 
'flio substratum admits of two species, the one corporeal and the 
other spintual. •“ The idea of corporeal substance in matter,” 
saj s Locke, (Book ‘2 ik 1, Chapter 2J5rd, Section -nd,)is as lemoto 
fioin our conceptions and ap])rolicnsioiis, as that of spiritual 
.'ubstaiico or spirit aud therefore Irom our not having any 
notion of the substance of spiiit, wc can no nioie con¬ 
clude its non,existence, than wc can for the same icason deny 
the existence of body, it being as'irrational to affirm tlierois no 
body, because we have no clear aud distinct idea of the sub- 
stance of matter, as to say there is no spirit, because we have 
no clear and distinct idea of tlie*substance of spirit ” * Of these 
two, the sub.‘'taiice of matter, IMr. Locke thinks, it is not beyond 

* I’his term nioaii'i somfllimg nplioldjri^, oi lyitii; beneath all phenomena. 
Hcauoiti-, kiioH.ibli only l>v tin opr i.itioii ut oui icawm Tina Ui what Kant 
•’Ulb nomMnon, fmJ fSpmoza c.U1b , • 
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the power of the Omnipotent Being to invest. \\«tli the power 
of thinking. Locke expressly rechmmends us not to enter upon 
ini estigation as regards mind itself. r , 

It may be ivorth while observing that, from the philosophical 
dissertation of Locke, the subjects which most prominently at¬ 
tracted the general mind *aiid formed tlm basis of philosophical 
controversies were five in number j Yvr.— Firstly .—As to there 
being no innate ^prineiple in the mind. Secondly .—As regards 
the appeal to savages and chiljlren for the non-existence of innate 
ideas. Thirdly .—With respect to the division of secondary ami 
primary qualities, -foyriftly .—In regard to the sensible quali¬ 
ties being only sensations in the mind. And Fifthly. —Regard¬ 
ing the conformity of ideas with the things they lepresent. 
Hence it is neeessary that I should bring to the noliec of the 
reader the controversial points touching these topics that he 
may form an idea of the nature and results of the philosophical 
disputes of the day. 

Firstly. From^ Mr. Locke’s employing the similitude of the 
mind to white paper, and totally rejecting all innate principles, 
two objections arise,—the one is that the distinction between 
truth and falsehood is actually done away with , and the other 
is that the human mind is represented as oxtended, coloured, 
and incapable of energy. Lord Shaftesbury, an intimate 
friend of l^ocke, was one of the first to point out the dangerous 
influence the above doctrine wa^ likely to exert upon the inter¬ 
ests of morality. “ It was Mr. Locke,” says he, “ that struck 
at al 1 fundamentals, threw all order and virtue out of the world, 
and made ‘ihe very * ideas of these (which are the same as those 
of God) unnatural and without foundation in our minds.” Dr. 
Beattie inhis Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth thus 
expresses! himself:—“ The First Book of his Essay, which, with 
submission, I think the worst, tends to establish this dangerous 
doctrine, that the human mind, previous to education and habit, 
,is as susceptible of one impression as of another: a doctnne 
wlqch, if true, would go near to prove that truth . uid virtue are 
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HO better tlun iiuman contrivances; or at least that they have 
nothing permanent in their nature, but may be as changeable jts 
thp inclinations and capacities of men ; and that there is no such 
thing in the world.” The .same writer regards Mr. Locke’s com¬ 
parison of the mind to white paper, as one of the most unlucky 
that* could have been.chosen “ because the j^uman soul, when 
it begins to think, is not extended, nor of a white colour, 
nor incapable of energy, nor wholly unfurnished with ideas, nor 
as susceptible of one impression or charajetdr as of any other.” 
Mr. Harris, who was deeply read in ancient, philosophy, notices 
most tauntingly the.empirical doctrine of Loeke, when he says; — 
“ Mark the ord,er of things, according to the account of our liter 
metaphysicians. First comes that huge body, the sensible world. 
Then this, and its attributes beget sensible ideas. Then out of 
sensible ideas, by a kind of lopping and priming, are made ideas 
intelligible, whether specific or general. Thus, should they 
admit that mind was coeval with body ; yet, till the body gave 
it ideas and awakened its dormant powers, it could .it best have 
been nothing more than a sort of dead capacity; for innate ideas 
it could not possibly have any.” “ When I read,” says this in¬ 
genious writer, “ the detail about sensation and reflection, and 
am taught the process at large how my ideas are all generated, 
T seem to view the human soul, in the light of a crncibfc, where 
truths are produced by a kind of logical chemistry.” 

Secondly. Victor Cousin thus remarks upon Locke’s appeal to 
savages and children :—“ it is from Locke that has been borrow¬ 
ed the custom of referring to savages and childien, upon whom 
ohservation is so, dilfieult; for the one cla*ss we must trust to 
the reports of travellers, often prejudiced and ignorant of the 
language of the country visited; for the other dlass (children) 
we are reduced to very equivocal signs.” * , 

Thirdly. Mr. Locke’s distribution of qualities into primary 
and secondary Dr. llcid regards as of but doubtful utility. “ It 
is more difficult,” says he, “ t5 assign a reason why, after this, he 
(Mr. Locked shouM call them secondary qualities, for this name, 

p2 ‘ 
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if I mistake not, was of his invention.” But S^r Hamilton 
remarks :—“The terms first and second, or» primary and secon¬ 
dary qualities, were no more an invention of Locl>c than the 
distinction which he applied tliem to ilenotc.” 

Fourthly. The doctrine which maintains that colour and' 
other sensible qualities of b{j,dies are only sensations in the mind 
is esteemed by philosophers as “ one of the noblest discoveries 
of modern philosophy.”* The learned Addison, in the Spectator, 
No. 413, mentions 'this doctrine of Locke in terras of IukIi 
encomium :—“ I hive here supposed that my reader is acquaint¬ 
ed with that great modern discovery, which ip at present iinivcj- 
aally acknowledged by all the enquirers in natural philosophy— 
namely that light and colours as apprehended by the iraagiiia- 
tion are only ideas in the mind, and not qualities that have any 
existence in matter.” Dr. lleid feels surjirised at the strange 
paradox “that the colour of visible objects should be in 
that which is conceived invisible.” Hence he is led to a.ssert 
that colour is a quality of bodies, not a sensation of the mind. 

And Fifthly. Our author’s statement to the effect that tho 
reality of our knowledge depends upon there being a conformity 
between our ideas and tbe reality of things, h.as occasioned not 
a little confusion amongst philosophers in, comprehending 
Locke’s real theory respecting the reality of things. “ Allow f>r 
argument’s sake,” runs the able remark of Mr. Morell, “ that onr 
knowledge does all depend upon the conformity of the idea with 
its object; how, then, arc we to infcij this conformity’ Without' 
being able to institute some comparison between the image and 
the originalf it is clcir we can never know whether‘they rescmlilo 
each other or not, but to institute this comparison supposes a 
direct perception of that original, independent of its representative 
idea, and sjiuts us*op to this alternative—either that we have the 
means of knowing objects without the intervention of ideas, and 
therefore that they are unnecessary; hr else, if wc have no 
means of knowing them otherwise/that wc can never be sure of 

^ * But this observation wan not lost on l^lato, riHc pa^e^O 
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llic conforqjiit}^ between the object ami the idea, on which very 
conformity our knowledge depends; and therefore, can have no 
secure ground for certain knowledge at all.” 

The doctrines of the Jiockian philosophy iivslining towards 
the sensualistic system, Victor Cousin remarks in the follow- 
ing«terms:—“Lockers Hobbes* •^itli all necessary differences 
He does not often quote him, he often reproduces him.—His 
chapter on the influence of languagt;, in all respects resembles 
an analogous chapter of Hobbes—and .ho supposes that Ooil 
could have endowed matter with the faculty of thinking.—Locke 
Was religious,»it i§ true, but Leibnitz showed that the Christi¬ 
anity of Locke inclined to Socinianism, a doctrine thaf^ has 
always been jioor enough in regard to God and the soul.” 
Here it*may be noticed that although the philosophy of Locke 
makes sensation play a great part in the theatre of conscious¬ 
ness, hd does not reject entirely the interior clement which 
allows a place to reflection. It was his followers only,—Con¬ 
dillac in France and Hartely in England that gave to the phi¬ 
losophy of Locke its true character, they* demonstrated that 
reflection with Locke is scarcely any thing else than sensa¬ 
tion itself, a little rnodillcd.—Hence all human faculties arc 
accounted by thgm as only different modes of sensation. In 
this vitw, Locke is esteemed to be at the head of the sensuahs- 
tic metaphysicians of the 18th century. 

In conclusion, it may be noticed that, from the evil tendendy 
of Locke’s wiitings, tliQ heads of the university of O.vford 
uiiaiumously proposed to enjoin the tutors not to read to 
their pupils the Essay outlie Unman Understandings and to pre¬ 
vent their doing it by themselves, as far as lay in their "power ; 
and that it is on this account that !Mr. Stewart thus informs 
ns of Its ultimate consequence :—“ It is”, saj's he, “now a con- 

* Hobhi's was a fnond ari'i au avowed (lisciplo of Raoon, and ha\ ing applird 
tho Jiaooinaninctliotl in its most empirical thaiactei t<r inctaplnsu , he iiuuntiiiim 
thnt all oiii definite knowledge and ay tho phcnonirna wdiith pa^s in thr consnons- 
ncss haic thou soinoc in the oigam/ation, and that tho soul itsoll is niat< ual ayd 
.ill its fniit lions arise tiom tho at tion its niatoiul paitiolos 
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siderable time since this fundamental principle of Mr. Locke’s 
sy^stem began to lose its authority in England.” 

To review the principles of the Lockian philosophy.—The ob¬ 
ject of the philosophy of Locke, as has been seen, was the Origin 
of Ideas. He appears at first sight to be satisfied with two sources 
of knowledge. Sensation andrReflecfion. But by a rigid explana¬ 
tion of his me.aning it is perfectly manifest that he decidedly 
entertains only one original source of our ideas, namely. Sensa¬ 
tion. The reader rtiay remember that I have, in the above ex¬ 
position of Locke, noticed that he includes under sensation 
the passive receptivity of Ihe mind. Hence it is necessary tij 
consider whether such receptivity may be admitted as the source 
from which our knowledge proceeds, or the means by which it is 
produced. For this purpose we must, first of all, determine the 
distinctive characteristics of the terms source and means them¬ 
selves. The source or cause is called by Indian philosophy a 
Kdrana* and means, a Karana.f The former must not only 
invariably precede ^ an effect, but also comprise within itself the 
producing energy. Hence a cause must be essentially energetic 
in itself;—whereas the latter simply implying the instrumen¬ 
tality of bringing the causative energy into exercise must neces¬ 
sarily be traced back to something as the cause of production ; 
it must intervene between the cause and the effect in such a 
manner that,the effect may be brought about merely by its ap- 
jilication which is termed by Indiafi philosophers the B 3 ilpfirah j. 
Hence a means must be csscntially/ni.Miee in itself, or, as a 

4 

medium of production, must be subject to the direction of a su¬ 
perior power*. From the above explanation of the terms source and 
means, sensation which is but passive receptivity of the mind 
cannot but be determined as the means of our ideas being pro- 

* sstfi, £f%- 
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(luced. It .nefcssarily looks to a causative principle distinct 
from itself as comprising productive energy from which our i(Jea 
invariably.springs. This determination appears to have occurred 
to the inquisitive minjl of Locke from hi* comparison of 
sensation to a window, through which, he says, material objects 
“ obtrude their particular ideas uppn our minds ” This shews 
that, although Locke expressly places the source of our ideas in 
sensation and reflection, or (when m’orc rigidly considered) in sen¬ 
sation only, he tacitly admits our ideas tis'productions of things 
without, and necessarily denies to our perce'pient being all share 
Jn such productions. Hence he is fibli^ed.to maintain that even 
in perception our mind observes a mere passive reeeptivity. Such 
an aberration, as a matter of course, necessarily leads him into 
serious ‘mistakes. He is obliged to resort to experience only as 
the ci'iteritfti of truth or his governing principle, to which to 
appeal from a confusion of thought. He listens to the voice of 
experience that “ no body acts on another but by impulse,” and 
he makes no hesitation to holding that bodies produce ideas in us 
by communicating material impressions to the mind. The 
distinct features of sensation and perception, as suggested by 
Malebranche, instead of being developed soon vanished from 
his sight, and, sensation gradually getting predominant over 
pcrceiftion, their primordial distinction was ultimately done 
away with and the distinctive character of perception, as may 
be seen from Mr. Mill’s •exposition of Locke, became too 
meagre to attract the siglit. From these remarks it is manifest, 
that, Locke was supplied by experience with a two-fold 
ground for "suspecting that it was not Impossible that matter 
might think. Firstly .—When by basing all our knowledge 
upon material affections, he maintained the passivity of soul 
in such aflections, he nccessaiily asked experience,,his leading 
principle for farther progress, and the re.^poiise was that “ mat¬ 
ter or body is the universal patient ” And Secondly —When, 
for the purpose of cxplaiiifng the correspondence of matter 
with imiid^he was obliged to hold that mind has the c.ijiacity 
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ofrceeiviiig impressions made on it, a rule of ^ojwiseular phi. 
lohopliy that “cveiy body acts or possesses power on another 
bot/jf,” or, “ Like could only act upon Like”, might have led 
him to suspect whether matter might not be the pos- 
tulutum of thought. Hence it is no wonder if Locke is not 
determinate in the use of *Tie terms, sensation, ])orcept'ion, 
and idea—a circumstance which guides us to the conclusion 
that, although Locke docs not expressly maintain that all our 
knowledge has its tirst and last root in matter, his mode of 
expression leads to this consequence. Dodwell changes Locked 
doubt as to matter thinking’ into a certitudo, and attenijits to 
demonstrate the materiality of the soul, which combined with 
offensive opinions on subjects religious and moral, makes Locke 
the author of consequences so obnoxious as to deserve all 
the reproaches and taunts heaped upon him by his critics. 

Here it must be noticed that there was only one effective an¬ 
tidote against the bias which insensibly led Locke into the 
materialistic character—namely the Baconian or Inductive 
piiiiciple of philosophical proceeding ; for, if when he applied all 
his eneigies to search into the ongin of ideas, two distinct 
characters of the term origin (cause and occasion) which are 
essentially different, had duly recurred to his u»derstauding, ho 
might have allowed to our mind an active share in perception, 
and drawn ^ distinct line between the two different acts of 
se’hsation and perception; he might have shrunk from regarding 
experience as the only criterion of truth which leads him to 
mauitaiu that matenal objects make impressions m the nuiul. 
Hence the contrary wiirruiits the conclusion that Locke failed m 
his attempt to establish Ins philosophy upon scientific grounds, 
perhaps from his want of metaphysical acuteness. “ Ijocke owed his 
authority,”, says Df. Whewcll, “ mainly to the intellectual circum¬ 
stances ot the times Although a writer of great merit, he by no 
means possesses such metaphysical acuteness, or such philosophi¬ 
cal l.irgencss of view, or such a charm of wilting as to give him 
the high place he has held in the literature of Europe.” 
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To illusfrate tbp utility of inquiring into tho two distinct 
characters of the term origin, in an attempt to determine the 
origin of •ideas, I shall have occasion to treat the subject 
in detail in the Third Part of this work. Hdte only to throw 
some light upon the remark in question, I will simply explain 
a ihaxim of the Indian Philosophy*,—tha,t “ every cause must 
necessarily look to some occasion for the development of its pro¬ 
ductive energy”,—a maxim which demonstrates the necessity 
of invariable antecedence of two things-*essentially different in 
nature, for the production of an. effect. So that when we follow 
up this maxim'Jand find that external impulse is necessary fof the 
production of vleas, we cannot rest satisfied with this one only, 
but hunt for some other thing as the maxim indicates, and ne¬ 
cessarily arrive at Jlie mental energy. In the next step we must 
inquire^ which one of these two (i. e. material impulse and 
mental energy) is the cause and which the occasion of the ideas, 
or, in other words, whether matter or mind reserves the power 
of perceiving things and creating ideas. .The result of our 
inquiry must necessarily tell us that perception involving tho 
energy within must needs bevthe act of the internal agent, tho 
mind—which is hence determined to be the cause of percep¬ 
tion a/id of idt^as; whereas the action of the outward world 
upon the inward being indispensable for bringing such act into 
exercise, must be admitted as accessary to, or the occasion of, per¬ 
ception and consequently of i^eas. Thus much for the present. 

V. Of Mill’s Philosoj)%y \.—James Mill in 1829, published 
a work ent-Jled an “ Analysis of the_ Phenomena of the 
Human Mind,” and is esteemed as standing at the head.of the 
sensualistic philosophers of tho 19th .century. He opens hia 

I—t<jc*ifw5w><’ar\ i 

+ This plulosopliy comes -ipider our notice immediately after Locke’s not be¬ 
cause ot its coming lu due succession of time, but because of its assisting tho 
ilcvclopmeiit ot the liOcUiaii system js a whole. This spirit of exposition has 
been apparent in our noticing Malebiancho before Spinoza, and sail pievail in all 
our future obsen ations. 
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work with the expression that “ philosophici\l intfuims into the 
huKian mind have for their main, and ultimate object, the 
exposition of its more complex phenomena,” and he commcnc*^ 
with the expliciftiou of that part of"our constitution which 
is properly denominated sensation, but instead of attempting 
to expound it by giving its* characteristic trait as distinct 
from that of the act of perception, he uses it as synonymous 
with the act of perception. “ The term sensation,” says he 
in Chapter 2,’ “has a double,meaning.—It signifies not only 
an individual sensation, as when I say, I smell this rose, 
<jr I look at my hand, bvt it also signifies the gcifferal faculty ot‘ 
sensation, that is, the complex notion of all the phenomena to¬ 
gether, as a part of our nature.” He analyzes sensations as 
he calls them, into four different classes:—1st. Those sensations 
which belong to the five external senses. 2nd. Sensations of 
disorganization, or of the approach to disorganization, in any 
part of the body. 3rd. Muscular sensations, or those feelings 
which accompany ,the action of the muscles. 4 th, Sensa¬ 
tions in the alimentary canals. Respecting the first class, 
he makes some very just remarks upon the terms in 
the English language for expressing our different sensations be. 
ing exceedingly impeifect, thus the word expressive of sen¬ 
sation is equally applicable to the sensation and to the organ 
as also to the object. Regarding the second cla«s, he says 
disorganizations “ proceed sometifnes from external, sometimes 
froin internal causes.” Lacerations, cuts, burnings, &c. are of 
the former kind ; inflamation and other diseases are of the hitter, 
all of tvhicli’ produce sensations specifically different from those 
simply received from the five senses. As to the third class 
he maintains that although there is great obscurity in most 
cases of the muscular feelings, the muscles must be under¬ 
stood to have the power of acute sensatiop, which may be known 
“ when they are diseased, when they suffer any external injury. 
Of even when, the integuments being removed, they can be 
touclfed, though ever so gently.” As regards the, fourth class 
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of sensation*!, Ije alleges that sensations in the alimentary canal 
are either exhilarating or depressing. The effects of opiym 
aiid of other intoxicating drugs are well known in produc¬ 
ing exhilaration, and the feeling of nausea on the other hand 
is one of the most distressing within our- experience. He calls 
thef external existence an inferencSsfrom our sensations. 

After Ins piews of our sensations, Mill treats of ideas, 
which he does not with Locke, call everything about which the 
mind can be conversant, but ^simply,* the traces or copies 
of sensations remaining after the object *of sense has ceased 
Jo be prescnlt Hence he informs us that Sensation and^Idea- 
tion form the, whole material of our thoughts and emotions, 
of which the former originally furnishing the matter 
occupies the superior place. He farther tells us that “over 
the occasions of our sensations we have an extensive power. 
Wc can command the smell of a rose, the hearing of a bell, and 
so on. Over the occasions of our ideas we have little or no 
direct power. Our ideas come and go. There is a perpetual 
train of them, one succeeding another, but we cannot will any 
link in that chain of ideas; each link is determined by the fore¬ 
going ; and every -man knows, how impossible it is, by mere 
willing, to make such a tram as he desires. Thoughts obtrude 
themselves without his bidding; and thoughts which he is in 
quest of, will not arise.” He does not advance a theory concern¬ 
ing the formation or fundamental condition of material affec¬ 
tions in us, but treats of the order of such affections, and asserts 
thatin the objects of sense there is a synchronous, and a 
successive order of our sensation.” His doctnne of the 
synchronous order of objects being the more striking in 
nature, we must remark upon the illustration he gives of it as 
follows:—“My smell of a rose, and my’ sight,and^^)uch 
of a rose, have been frequently synchronical; my sight of 
a stone, and my sensations of its hardness and weight, have 
been frequently synchronical^an illustration which virtually 
establishes ^ that our mind is capable of portioning out its per- 

q2 ’ 
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ceptire energy at one and the sanae time to the djfFeffent objects 
of„sinell, sight, and touch, and thus necessarily contradicts the 
principles of those great maxims in psychology :—“ The mind 
can only attend tto one thing at once,” and “ in all mental 
energy it is the whole mind, and not any part or portion of it» 
that is energetic.”* Mr. Mill farther infi.'xms us that there are 
certain laws according to which the ideas recur to our under¬ 
standing synchronically or successively, and are made to cluster 
together so as to becoine indissolubly united. These laws he 
calls the laws of association, upon which he bases the explana¬ 
tion of imagination, genqralization, memory, belief. See. ' 

Mr. Mill’s work is for the most part devoted to the explica¬ 
tion of those intricate points that are not dwelt on by Mr, 
Locke with sufficient explicitness. Hence it is called by Morell^ 
“ a representative of the advanced school of Locke, as existing 
in England during the present century.” The ambiguous doctrine 
of Locke that “ we get the Idea of space, both by our sight 
and touch,” not being clearly understood by his readers, Mr, 
Mill asserts that the difficulty in explaining the term space 
has arisen from not perceiving the mode of signification of 
Abstract Terms. So he says;—“ The word ‘ space ’ is an abstract, 
differing from its concrete, like other abstracts, hy dropping the 
connotation. Much of the mystery in which the idea has seemed 
to be involved, is owing to this single circumstance, that the ab¬ 
stract term Space, has not had an appropriate concrete.” He 
then directs his leaders to make a concrete term corresponding 
to the abstract term Space, a word equivalent to the termsinfi¬ 
nitely extended,” anil from this to leave out the idea of resist¬ 
ing, and comprehend all that is marked by the abstract Space. 
He further maintains that in the idea of space, those of position, 
extension, infinity,' and existence arc indissolubly united by ir¬ 
resistible association in the following manner :—the idea of posi¬ 
tion or place is in the first instance indissolubly united with the 


* 'riiia laet maxim ia reported to by European plulo&opheia principally for 
imuntaining the immatonahty of our soul. , 
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idea of ever3i olyect^ and in the second step the idea of exten¬ 
sion with that of position or place j in the third, the idea of iy- 
finjty with,that of extension; and in the fourth instance, the 
idea of existence is by the. ambiguity of the copula, indissolubly 
associated with space as with other abstract terms. All these 
ideas, being combinedJ)y irresistibfts association, constitute the 
idea of space. As to Identity he says,—whelher it be of other 
men or of myself, it is nothing but' another terra for sameness 
which is expressive of a certain cause •belief, the evidence 
of which in respect of other men consists, of observation and 
nfemory; but ‘in respect of myself, it consists of conscious, 
ness and menjory. And as he considers consciousness and 
sensation to be but two names for the same thing, the memory 
of an association of facts observed, or of states of consciousness, 
is according fo him, in either case derived from experience. Our 
sensations and emotions he conceives as generically synonymous. 
As regards the ideas of substance, the author holds it as the 
result of our habit of assigning a ground to all phenomena. 
“ To each of the phenomena,” says he, “ which are received from 
a particular object, we annex in our imagination a cause, and 
to these several causes we annex a cause common to all, and 
mark it with themame substratum.” 

To review the principles of Mill’s philosophy.—The phi¬ 
losophy of Mill is in many instances a clear exposition of the 
Lockian. So that the nature and method of these two arfe 
nearly alike. To give a. systematic unity to Locke’s jihiloso- 
phy, «Mr. Mill presents a full explanation of those facts 
which Locke had treated with reserve. ' Firstly,* Locke, it 
may be remembered, had no necessity for establishing the 
distinction between sensation and perception, but could not 
help making use of them both, while Mill, following, the 
insinuation of Locke, was satisfied only with the term sensation 
and dispensed with that of perception. But instead of com¬ 
mencing by tracing carefully *our perception (or what he calls 
sensation) tp its constituent parts or to its origin, he starts by 
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enumerating and classifying our perceptions. SfcmSly, Locke’s 
insinuation of founding all our knowledge upon sensation by 
merging into it the active faculty of reflection, necessarily encoi;in- 
tered great difiifulties, but Mill found the task easy by substituting 
in the place of reflection, the act of ideation, which is determined 
simply by the traces of our**sensation. J'hirdlij, converting the 
ideas of Locke into the mere traces left after sensation. Mill 
efiectively forwarded the views of sensualism. Fourthly, plac¬ 
ing: material ideas in .the mind-Locke insinuated the exicnsion 
of our soul, agree'ably to the materialistic opinions of the day, 
and Mill more clearly directs us to it b.y pnopoundiiig the 
theory of synchronous affections. Fifthly, Locke failing to base 
upon solid grounds his theory of receiving the idea of space 
solely from experience, Mr. Mill attempts to give a clear exposi- 
tion of this and several other things bringing them under the 
scope of the sensual istic philosophy, lie merges consciousness 
into sensation, and paves the way for resolving all our faculties 
into the same. 

VI. Of the Philosophy of Condillac. —This French philoso¬ 
pher, was a professed disciple and warm admirer of Locke. 
Kegarding sensation as one unrcsolvable fact, he published Ins 
celebrated work,—the Traito des Sensations,, or “Treatise on 
Sensations” in 1751. “The principal object of this work,” 
says he, “is to show how all our knowledge and all our faculties 
hre derived from the senses, ov, to speak more accurately, 
from sensation.” To carry out thisuobject the French philoso¬ 
pher first reduces all knowledge to sensation, and secondly 
disproves all innatb faculties, telling us that all knowledge 
and all mental faculties are nothing but transformed sensations 
since whatever we find in our mental world cannot but be, 
admitted ^to have been originally received from our senses. For, 
he says, if we decompose our ideas, they must of necessity resolve 
themselves into sensible representations, and if we trace our 
faculties to • their origin we •cannot but arrive at their 
sensuous condition. “ Every idea,” according tq his system. 
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“must necessarily, when brought to its state of ultimate decom¬ 
position, resolve itself into a single representation, or picture; 
and since every thing in our understanding has been introduced 
there by the channel of sansation, whatever proceeds out of the 
understanding is either chimeucal or must-be able, in returning 
by thfe same road, to rocstablish itshJf to its sensible archetype. 
Hence an important rule in philosophy, that every expression 
which cannot find an external and a sensible object to which it 
can, thn^'\:stablish its affinity, is destitute flgnificatiou.” 

To establish his theory upon a nnorc substai>tial basis, Condillae 

• • 

qiTotes the maxim attributed to Aristotle,‘that “ nothing ie in 
the intellect which was not previously in the sensesand he thus 
modifies the Lockian principles,—“Locke distinguishes two 
sources of ideas,—seijse and reflection. It would be more exact to 
recognise, but <Jne :—fiistly, because reflection is in its principle 
nothing but sensation itself; secondly, because it is less a source 
of ideas than a canal through which they flow from sense. 

“ This inexactitude, slight as it may seem,* has thrown much 
obscurity over his system. He contents himself with recognis¬ 
ing that the soul perceives, thinks, doubts, believes, reasons, wills, 
reflects; that we are convinced of the existence of these opera¬ 
tions, because we*find them in ourselves and they contribute to 
the progress of our knowledge: but he did not perceive the ne¬ 
cessity of discovering their origin and the principle of their ge^ 
•neration,—he did not suspect that they might only be acquired 
habits; he seems to have regarded them as innate, and he fiays 
only that they may be perfected by cxercis§.” 

Now with the view of observing how Condillac explains our 
sensation transforming itself into diflereht faculties of the mind, 
we deem it necessary to cite his opinions on the point as trans- 
lated by Mr. Lewes as follows :— 

“If a multitude of s’ensations operate .at the same time with 
the same degree of vivacity, ot nearly so, man is then only an 
animal that feels; experience suffices to convince us that then 
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the multitude of impressions takes away all aptivity from the 

^ind. 

“ But let only one sensation subsist, or without entirely dis¬ 
missing the others, let us only diminish their force; the mind is 
at once occupied more particularly with the sensation which pre¬ 
serves its vivacity, and thai’‘sensation bepomes attention, with, 
out its being necessary for us to suppose anything else in the 
mind. 

“ If a new sen«atiop acquire greater vivacity than the furrier^ 
it will become in its turn attention. But the greater the force 
which the former had, the deeper the impression made on ^s, 
and the longer is it preserved. Experience proves this. 

“ Our capacity of sensation is therefore divided into the sen¬ 
sation we have had, and the sensation which we now have ; we 
perceive them both at once, but we perceive them diflferently; 
the one seems as past, the other as present. The 'name of 
sensation designates the impression actually made upon our 
senses ; and it takes that of memory when it presents itself to 
us, as a sensation’ which has formerly been felt. Memory, 
therefore, is only the transformed sensation. 

“ When there is double attention, there is comparison ; for to 
be attentive to two ideas or to compare them, is the same 
thing. But we cannot compare them without perceiving some 
difference or some resemblance between them: to perceive such 
i^elations is to judge. The acts of. comparing and judging are 
therefore only attention ; it is thus that sensation becomes suc¬ 
cessively attention, comparison, judgment.” 

In conclusion we have to say that Condillac, proceeding upon 
such principles as the above, necessarily contributes to the disa¬ 
vowal of man's natural liberty, and blasts the most cherished of 
man’s religious hopes with materialistic unbelief. The pro¬ 
cess of sensation, Condillac informs us, is passive; the moment, 
therefore, we attempt to reduce all our notions to different 
species of transformed sensations, we necessarily destroy the 
cbngeuial energy of the human mind, Mr. Lewes exclaims of the 
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pliilcsopliy, of Condillac, “a Philosopljy which began in 
confounding thought with feeling, luul ended in deuj^ng 
God, in 1 jvoiu’ of a Goddess called Nature !” 

To review the piinciiijes of CoiidilJac’s jilnhwophy in a few 
woids.—Condillac started with the doswe of simplifying what 
Locke had left unrei^lved, and jiMtor the manner of his master 
mistaking oecasion for the cau'-e, laid down the principles of 
extreme bCHsualism, and became a sniccrc advocate of a complete- 
BtsSerialistic system. But owing to Jins religious feeling, he 
hesitated to deduce from his hypotheses the ultimate conclu- 
i^ions which w«re dfawii by Helvetiu^s and others who carri^ed his 
principles to the i'arthest extremity a system of materialism 
admits of. 

VII.' Of the Ilarth'ian Phttoaophij .—David Hartley was edn- 
eated at C.ifnbridge for the medical profes.sion, hut was influenc¬ 
ed by Dr. Law of that university to adopt the principles of sensual¬ 
ism. He meets a deficiency in the Lockian philosophy which 
does not cxpl.nii the mode of applying the piinciples of 
vihiatioiis in the nervous system oeeasioned by impressions 
from without to the purposes of sensation. This deticicncy he 
attempts to supply in his “Observations on ^Man,” by ad¬ 
vancing a vihiwtory hypothesis accounting for the phenomena 
of sen*sation, based on an anatomical inspection of the nervous 
system—an hypollie-is which bcoomes tlie source of a two-fold 
objection. Firstly, because th.s extremely soft and pulpy materialof 
the nervc.s is deemed iinfiU for propagating %'ihrations and impres¬ 
sions in the brain, which again is but a half fluid substance and 
IS conseijuently incapacitated for recciviifg and r»,'taiiiing such 
impressions for the piii'jiosc of jierception. Secondly, because the 
theory does not inform us how our perception, which is a men¬ 
tal act is produced by the riiatcruil condition in the ner¬ 
vous system. Thus a wiilev in the Edinburgh Ileciew, October, 
1806, observes;—“Tlibrc may he little shakings in the braiu 
for anything wc know, aiitl there may even he shakings of 
a difl'ereut kind accompanying every act of thought or per- 
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ception j but that the shakings themselves arf tl«j thoughts 
or, perception, we are so far from admitting, that we find it 
impossible to comprehend what can be meant by the asser¬ 
tion. The shakings are certain throbbings, vibrations, or 
stirrings, in a whitish half fluid substance like custard, which 
we might see perhaps or feel'if we had eyes and fingers suffici¬ 
ently small or fine for their office. But what should wc see or 
feel, upon the supposition that wc could detect by our senses 
every thing that actually took place in the brain ? We' 8ff(.i“ld 
see the particles of tliis substance change their place a little, 
move a little up or down, to the right or to the left, round aboutl' 
or zigzag, or in some other course or direction. This is all that 
wc could sec if Dr Hartley’s conjecture were proved by actual 
observation, because this is all that c.xists in motion according 
to our conception of it, and all that we mean when we say that 
there is motion in any substance. Is it intelligible then to 
say that this motion, the whole of which we see and compre¬ 
hend, is thought and feeling, and that thought and feeling will 
exist wherever wc can excite a similar motion in a similar sub¬ 
stance ? In our humble apprehension the proposition is not so 
much false as utterly unmeaning and incomprehensible.” Hence 
the Hartleian theory of sensation, being destibito of any solid 
foundation, soon fell to the ground. 

It was the doctrine of the association of ideas upon the 
pfineiples of vibrations of the nervous system that gave Hartley 
a lasting name amongst the ingenious-thinkers of his age. By 
the 'term association the Doctor means “ any combinatien of 
thought or feeling whatever, which is capable of becoming habi¬ 
tual by means of repetition.” So that he is regarded as allowing 
to the term a greater latitude of meaning than Locke, who meant 
certain connections or combinations existing between thoughts 
and thoughts. His theories on the subject as collected by Mr. 
Morcll in his History of Modern Philosophy, are given below:— 
" The objects’ of the external world affect, in some manner, the 
extreme ends of the nerves, which spread from the brain as 
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a centre to ,cvfry part of the body. This affection produces a 
vibration, which is continued along the nerve until it reaches 
the brail),, where it constitutes the phenomenon we term sensa¬ 
tion. Wlien a sensation, has been experienced several times the 
vibratory movement from which it arisea-acquires the tendency 
to nepeat iUclf spontjneou'ily, evc1» when the external object is 
not present. The icpetitions or relics of "sensation are ideas, 
which in their turn possess the property of recalling each other 
b^^wrtrtie of mutual association among themselves.” 

Hartley anplics liis principles of association to three things, 
pamely—fo sensation with which’he ^coijfounds cmotiqp, to 
ideas, and to muscular motion. These classes when once ex- 
perieneed may iccall eacli other at any time This process the 
Hoctor Illustrates iii the following manner.—"If any sensation 
A, idea B, fir mus’cular motion C be associated a sufficient 
number' of times with any other sensation D, idea E, or mus¬ 
cular motion E, it will at last excite the simple idea belonging 
to the sensation D, the very idea E, or the very muscular mo¬ 
tion P.” 

He farther asserts that from the vibrations of the nervous 
system spring all our mental feelings, judgment, memory, &c. 
which are naturally combined together by the laws of association. 
In profiounding these theories, he considered hinisclf successful 
in accounting for all the phenomena by means of his favorite 
vibrattuncles. Thus his doctrines necessarily led his followers to 
establish a system of materialism, although he himself could 
not fvom the influence of his religious feelings, conduct’his 
speculations so far as to assign to our spiritual sowl a material 
mould. ’ 

In Dr. Priestley, whose mind was exclusively attracted towards 
the reality of the material world, we find an’exposition ot the 
Harlleian philosophy. Pnestley attempted from the principles 
of Hartley to reduce m'eutal science to the level of physical 
investigation. Hence the philosophy of the former is regarded 
as a second edition of that of the latter. Priestlev held that our 

E 2 
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thought and sensation being essentially the .same, ell sensation 
oj all thought is ultimately gvcnuidcd on the motion of the 
]iaitides of matter of which the nervous system is ,jcompose(i. 
Thus he explaiBed the jn inciplo of our mind from the very 
nature of the material'Migauisation of our body, hut could not 
venture to arrive at a conclKsioii which might deal a blow at 
the fundamental principles of man’s religious feelings by ban¬ 
ishing the Supreme Entity from the nnuerse, and by depreci¬ 
ating the evidences ofv,Natural Keligion. This was cfftfcttJhVjy 
Dr. Darwin, who ga'’c thefoim of Uniutclligont lyfiuito jirinci- 
plc to the Infinite IntclUgeiit principle, and n,boli'»' the mora;'i 
principles of man by identifying bis moial nature with his phy¬ 
sical. This is regaided as the culminating point of the Ilartlei- 
an sensualism which is traced to the philosophy of Loeke as 
its origin. 

Let us present an estimate of the Lockian system of philoso¬ 
phy at large.—When we attend to the results of the entire 
system of Locke’s philosophy, we regret to find the unfavora¬ 
ble services it has rendered to the cour.-.e of speculative phi¬ 
losophy. That Empiricism and Materialism, as hinted at by 
Locke, and developed and taught by Hartley and Priestley in 
England, and by Condillac and Ilclvetius in«France, is the 
necessary consequence of this sjstcm we have clearly seen. 
Again, in thp doctrine which maiiitains that the idea is the only 
oliject of perception, wc find the prolific germs of pure Ideal¬ 
ism. Hence Dr. Reid remarks that. “Locke had a glimpse 
of the system which Berkeley afterwards advanced.” Fumther- 
more, we find the elements of Scepticism in the Lockian system, 
■when it informs us that our knowledge is real only so far 
as there is a conformity between our ideas and the reality 
of things, hut is incompetent to solve the problem as to how 
the mind, wdiile it perceives nothing but ideas, shall know 
that they agree with the things themselves. In this is 
found the basis of the sceptical 'argument for the non-exis. 
tence first of an external world, and next, of mind itself. 
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Mr. !Morell» assorts that the ])rineiplos of scepticiam are 
contamcd iii the Lockian doetriiio of the idea or im.a^e 
inj,ervc)iiii;| between tlie mind and matter, and ita inability 
to dcterinino whether .aneh ima"c la nsatetial or imma¬ 
terial. “If it be mateiial,” says h<', “it still lemains 
to show how the mind can comt’hunicate with it without a 
second imaijfc, if it he immaterial, then how c.an it coinmu- 
nicjite with the outward world any better .than the mind 
'The only conclusion to ,\\hich IlTo whole theory can 
ultimately le<ad is that of the moat ii;ri(l bccpticism.” But 
tjliis supposed principle of sccpticihih iii Liocke is contradicted 
by that of m^atevialism as the necessary eoiiseqiiencc of the 
Lockian system. 

Here it is necessary to notice some of the-greatest services 

« 

which the Lo'ckian system rendered to the interests of truth. 
It must’ be observed that notwitlistandiug this system con¬ 
tained the germs which upon different occasions bore the 
fruits of Materialism, Idealism and Scepticism, the impulse of 
an independence of mind led Locke to differ Irom the opi¬ 
nion of Descartes as regards ,thc knowledge of the soul being 
the first “that occurs to one who philosophizes orderly,” and to 
state his resol utian not to inquire into the nature of this sub¬ 
stance at the outset of investigation* Again,, when Locke 
informs us that in a body there are two distinct, properties, 
prim.ary and secondary, of w^liich the former reall}' exists in 
the body mdepcndeiitly of our perception and by this the 
thing is known as it is in natural existence, he forwards 
the views of speculative philosophy although his ifleal t.hpory 
itself is incompetent to carry the doctrine to its ultimate 
results. Furthermore, by compaiing our understanding 
in perception with a Camera Obscura, he’ renders great 
service to philosophy, for although he himself is unable 
to lead ns to the conejnsion of the subject, he gives a 
hint as to the images of ohjectV^ falling upon the understanding 

• Vide page 
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inverted and thereby stimulates others to attem^)t the solution 
of the problem how we sec inverted piet'ures iii an ujiright 
jiosition, as in the rerum natura. ^ 

III couclusiop^ it may be uotieed, that of the different sys¬ 
tems of modern philpsophy we have already observed two, 
namely, the Cartesian au(^ the Lockian sj stems together 
with their several extravaganeies as well as their contribulioiis 
to the cause of intellectual philosophy Hut sutdi were ^llie 
])Crvcrsious of these, two systems that their services—t?^^,.he 
interests of truth tvcrc buried under them and consigned to 
oblivion. As a iiec;es<-ary ■ cohsequeiiee of this„ a system of 
philosophy was propoimded by a (rerniati philosopher as a 
piotest against-both the Freueh and the English philosopher-. 
T1 le reader foresees that I allude to Leibnitz. 

VIII. Of the Leibmtzian Philosophy '.—Godfrey Willi.im 
Leibnitz was a German and great name in jihilosophy and mathe¬ 
matics, his raiiid was naturally made to tower above the 
rest. “ Leibnitz,” says Blakcy, “ was a profound and 
original thinker. 'lie was ambitious of fame, and his talents 
and acquirements weie every way commensurate with his 
thirst for distinction Tlieic was no question too compre¬ 
hensive for his intellect, nor anv which had been discussed 
by others, to which he c'ould not add many original an\l valu¬ 
able remarks. He was familiar with the whole range of 
hneient and modern speciilatiom, and his philosophy is an 
embodiment of eclecticism, on the .most libeial and extensive' 
sca'ie.” But by the limited nature of this work I am for¬ 
bidden from entering into any detailed examibation of his 
metapliysical speculations. All that can be done is to shew- 
that he steered a middle course between the two contending 
systems, the Cartesian and the Lockian. As he entered upon 
his task at a time when he could compare the ultimate ten¬ 
dency of the Cartesian principles witii that of the Lockian, 
he had ample means for bringing the controversy to a dis¬ 
tinct close by shewing the mistaken principles advocated by 
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Do li the pwvti?s. To effoot this "i;.^antic task he lesorted 
to the |)rinciples of dynamics as well ao to purely spintu'al 
i^rpunds, and accordinjily didercd Irom Descaitcs on the one 
hand and Locke on the other. 

The theory of the non-existence of inndtc jinnciplcs of know- 
lodji;* 111 the soul being ^.dmitted as the source ol all the viciousncss 
of the philosophy of Locke, Leibnitz piirnarily diffeis fiorn him on 
thisf point and sajs —“ Our difforenceb aie importaiit. The cpios- 
tio;l»flirt\Jeeii us is whethei the sou' in itscll’ is entirely empty, 
like tablets upon which nothing has heen written (tabula rasa) 
aijcordiug to Aristotle and the author of the ‘Essay’;*and 
wluthcr all that is there traced conies wholly from the senses 
and experience, or whether the soul originally contains the 
principles of several notions and doctrines, winch the external 
objects only awaken on occasions, as I behove with Plato.” 
And he informs us that “the seeds of our knowledge, or m 
other wouls, our ideas, and the cluiiial truths which aic derived 
fioni them, arc contained in the mind it elf; nor is this 
wonderful, seeing that we know, thiongh the medium of our 
own oonseioiisucss, that wc recognise within us tlio ideas of 
ea'islence, of unitij, of substance, of action, and other notions 
ot a similar kind.” In opposition to Lockeks theory that 
there IS nothing in the understanding which does aot lirst (lass 
thiongh the senses, Leibnitz holds that there is the under-, 
staiidiiii) itself, thcioare the faculties of the mind winch stand 
altogether independent of seiisaliou. lie mainly siijipoits Ins 
view by resorting to the universality and peccssily of certain 
truths which do not spring fioiii expeiiciico but which 
aie those oiigiiial and internal princijiles called innate. 
“ vVhciicc it appears,” s;iys Leibnitz, “that peccssaiy truths, 
such as wc find in mathcniaties, and particularly in arithmetic 
and gconictrvg must have principles of which the proof does 
not depend upon csamples, nor consequently upon the senses, 
although without the senses one would never have thought of 
them. So ".Iso logic, metaphysics, and morals arc fpll of 
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such truths, and consequently their proofs can qnly come from 
those internal principles which are called innate.” 

While Leibnitz differed from Locke, he was equally oppos^ed 
to the Cartesian principles. The attentive reader may remem¬ 
ber that the ultimate tendency of Cartesianism is to destroy 
the notion of secondary causes altogethec and make all huite 
existences only .modes of our infinite substance. Upon this 
he remarks:—“ The capital error of the Cartesians is, that |hey 
have placed the vvlKde essence of matter in extensioHrarn^m- 
penetrability, ima^ning that bodies can be in absolute repose; 
we shall shew that Qne ‘substance cannofc receive from a{>y 
other the power of acting, but that the whole force is pre¬ 
existent in itself.” Thus he attempts to establish that all 
substances are nece.ssarily active. Leibnitz farther asserts 
that every thing which comes to our undSrstanding is 
reducible to its component or indivisible parts, called atoms 
which are necessarily unextended and are not liable to annihi¬ 
lation. “They are, in fact,” says Morell, “to all outward 
influences completely insensible; they are neither accessible to 
mere force, nor can they have any images or ideas ever im¬ 
pressed upon them. Nevertheless, changes do perpetually take 
place m them, of which we are perfectly cognijaut, and for which 
we must assign some sulBcient cause. The cause, then* not be¬ 
ing external, must be internal: that is, these atoms (or monads, 
as Leibnitz terms them, to diAinguish them from the inert 
atoms of Democritus) must contain an inward energy, by virtue 

C 

of which they develop themselves spontaneously. We must not 
sappqse, hSwever, that all monads are alike; this would imply a 
contradiction, since no two things can exist which are in every 
respect the Same without coinciding with each other, and des¬ 
troying their respective identity. Each monad, therefore, has 
its own inward attributes, according to whicli its being is deve¬ 
loped. Some are in a state ot stupor, as those which compose • 
^material objects, possessing, it is*true, an undeveloped power of 
perception, but manifesting only what are termed^ physical qua. 
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htic"', whijp olhcis arc raised to a complete state ol appcicrption*" 
or consciousness, forming the souls of men, when that couseious- 
iiess is clfav and distinct, but the souls of animals when it is in* 
distinct. God is the absolute, the original monad, from which 
.ill the rest have their origin, and the existence of whom 
\v« arc necessitated ,by the ver^laws of our being to admit. 
These monads, .'ilthongh they have a general connexion in the 
iiliole economy of the universe, yet have no direct and indiv- 
ifiiftd influence upon one auotJicr; on_,the contrary, they all 
contain within them the means of their own developments and 
jeaeh one in itself is a microcosm comprehending a living'image 
of the whole universe.” By the above exposition of the priii- 
I iples of his inonadology, both mind and matter being reduced 
to 0118 and the same essence, Leibnitz does away with the 
dualism oBDcscaftcs. 

Here it must be noticed that if the system of Leibnitz did not 
contain a doctrine conccrniiig the communication of maid 
and matter, it would be deficient in treating of the grand 
problem of metaphysics, namely, that of th’c mutual correspond¬ 
ence of these two substances. To supply this deficiency and at 
the same time differing from both the Cartesian and the Lockian 
modes of explanation, he is obliged to resort to the theory that 
Ity the Ilarnionizcr of the Universe, Body and Soul have liccii 
so adjusted th.it they act in complete unison with one another. 
“I cannot help coming tp this notion,” says lie, “that God 
eicatcd the soul in such a manner at first, that it should repre. 
seiit^ within itself all the simultaneous changes in the body; and 
that he has*madc the body also in such a maimer as that it must 
of itself do what the soul wills; so that the laws which make 
the thoughts of the soul follow each other in regular succession, 
must produce images which shall he coiiicidqnt with the impres¬ 
sions made by external ohjccis upon our organs of’sense ; while 

* J»y a])ptuqitioii liOilutit/ “ urulcist.vml'i that tiroitu of peiception which 
Mlhtio, as it Wile, upon it-veK , hy wliith we aic ot om own cxiytomo, 
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the laws by which the motions of the body follpw.each othei 
arc , likewise so coincident with the thoughts of the soul as to 
give to our volitions and actions the very same appearance a§ 
if the latter were really the natural end the necessary conse¬ 
quence of the former.”- This theory is well exemplified by 
two clocks perfectly keeping (-Jme with one another, the one 
ever pointing to the‘hour, while the other is striking it, but it 
lias not been duly established liy succeeding philosophci^. 
“ This hypothesis,” sayi Mr. Lewes, “ has been much ndicHUl 
by those unaware of the dilficulties it was framed to explain. 
It was so repugnant, l^owCver, to all ordinary A'iews, that it* 
gained few, if any, adherents ” 

To review the principles of the Lcibiiitzian philosophj.—As 
Leibnitz most prominently attended to mathematical subjects, 
it is no wonder that the deductive method of proceduie should 
prevail in his metaphysical investigations. It was owing'to his 
constant .application to mathematics that Leibnitz insensibly 
made his system of philosophy prolific of the principles of 
idealism. “ In the View,” says Mr. Morcll, “ which Leibnitz 
took of the innate faculties of the human mind, as opposed to 
the empiricism of Locke; in his dynamical theory of matter, 
making it ultimately homogeneous with spirit; in his denial of 
the mutual influence of the soul and the body, thus destroying, 
to say the least, ‘the necessity of the latter in accounting for our 
mental phenornena; in all this we sqp the fruitful seeds of idc.al • 
ism.” Again, by representing mind by conscious, and matter 
by unconscious atoms, Leibnitz not only reduces both mind and 
matter to a common essence, but by reserving to the latter the 
undeveloficd power of perception he insensibly favours the Locki- 
an view that matter might'possibly be endowed with the potver of 
thinking —a view against which he, all the while, directed his 
weapons so vigorously. It was one of his professed disciples, 
Christian Wolf, who considerably modified his master’s doctrine, 
butfiom his ivnnt of depth and ongyiality, the Wolfian pliiloso- 
phy»tended to a system of formal dogmati-.m and necessarily 
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routributeji its downfal, which was hastened by the introduc¬ 
tion of the Lockiau plnlosophy through the influence of ^ the 
hVcnch Ijtcrati. At this tunc the minds of philosophers were 
necessarily attracted to.wavds the principles ofi the Lockiau phi¬ 
losophy, so that It cannot be improper, lierc to notice a system 
which, being origiijally based Hi Locke’s doctrine, saps the 
foundation of the theory of material existence. It i« needless to 
sJy that 1 allude to the system of ilerkeley. 

CtX. Of the Phihsoph;/ of Berleleij.—Jn 17 10 A. D. or in the 
~7th year of his ago, Bishop (Icorge Berkeley published his 
j*'Prineiplcs of Human Knowledge,*” w^iicjli gave a new dwectioii 
to iiKiniry. It parted fioni the track beaten by preceding philo- 
sopheife for inquiring into the nature and maiinei ot the intcr- 
eour.se i)f the percipient being with the material world and ofleet- 
ed a pure oi’ perfected idealism mIhcIi being thus distinguished 
from (Ahcr philosophical systems made an epoch m metaphysics. 

The empiiical principles maintained by Loeke having been 
extended by his followers to a most immoral and atheistical ex¬ 
treme, Bishop Berkeley concludes that a'system of plnlosophy 
which is the source of the most pcriiicious coiisequonccs must 
be admitted to have been o’liginally founded upon wrong prin¬ 
ciples. lienee he was inclined thoroughly to probe the Lockiau 
system of philosophy, and trace out the points wherein the real 
sources of error involving the grounds of scepticism, materi¬ 
alism and atheism consiste4. AVith this view he directed »his 
atlcntion more especially towards Locke’s doetriiio eoneerning 
1 lie origin of ideas which maintains that the primaiy qualities 
of bodies suifli as bulk, figure, &e. exist in matter independently of 
OUT perception, and produce in the mind the dilferciit sbnsations 
or ideas of several colours, sounds, &c. ‘but that, as those primary 
([ualitics eannot subsist luthoiit something J;o uphold Ihcm, the 
existence of such a support or substance, though not'pcrceived by 
any of our senses, is the necessary inference from our knowledge 
of these qualities. The kernel^of the empirical system he thus finds 
to consist in niaintaining external existence of extension, figure, 
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&c. which involves the necessity of inferring an occiilteubstratiiin 
regarded by Berkeley as the basis of all atheism. Upon 
this account the worthy prelate attempts to deny the exist¬ 
ence of such aa, unknowable substance by ineorporating the 
outward world of material existence, with the mental one. lie 
states that extension, figure, anif other prniii^ry qualities of bodies 
are not less iucouceiva’ble without a percipient mind than the se¬ 
condary qualities or sensations of colour, heat, cold, &c. sii^c 
the same reasoning „^whicli makes the secondary qualrties 
only affections of the'mind, holds good with respect to the pri. 
mary qualities which,ar,e coiieohiitantly and intiuisically allied 
with the secondary, so much so, that one cannot exist without the 
other. Moreover, he holds, that notwithstanding that the t» coney 
of the primary elements of human knowledge as proponncled by 
preceding philosophers inculcate, in some nianuer or other, that 
external objects aflecting the organs of sense have their repre¬ 
sentations carved on the mind and brain, none of them are 
capable of solving the ditliculties as to how the intorcouisc i.s 
carricd on between inert matter without us and the active 
spirit within us. Hence he appears to have concluded that u 
the material world were to exist independently of our minds, 
there must necessarily be some link of its coiinectioii with 
the mind, and if there were any such link existing ivi na¬ 
ture, it could hover be concealed from the eyes of philo 
sopliers. Thus he expresses himself, in the following terms 
“ Though we give the materialists their external bodies, 
they «by their own confession, are never nearer the knowing 
how our ideas are produced, since they own themselves unable 
to comprehend in w hat manner body can act upon <!j)irit, or how 
it is possible it should imprint an idea in the mind.” Further¬ 
more, he states that this theory does not involve any kind of ab- 
surdity in leading to an actual denial*of the existence of a sub¬ 
stance Tvliich is not liable to be seen, tasted, heard, smelt, and 
touched, and consequently which is a mere figment ensuring no 
necessity for assuming its existence. This point of licw, says 
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lie, being set frce.liom unnceessary multiplications ol tilings, per- 
leetly accords with the fuiHlamental rule in philosophy, th^t 
“ c^ptities anc not to be multiplied unless upon necessity.” 

Now it falls within oitr province to cxplain»thc nature and 
scope of Berkeley’s system of philosophy. According to 
him,, all things we l^clicvc to rtiist in the external world 
arc only certain syntheses of attributes, and these coin- 
l)iui|tioii8 of qualities exist nowhere but in the mind ; for “ when 
we do our utmos’t,” says he, “ to conceive^bc existence of exter¬ 
nal bodies, we arc all the while contcraplathig our own ideas. 
JKit the mind tpkiii" no notice of iteelfj i^ deluded to think it 
can and doth conceive bodies existing unthought of, or without 
the min i; though at the same time they arc apprehended by, or 
exist in itself.” 

Berkeley divides Ideas, or objects of knowledge primarily 
into twd classes; the one comprising all the ideas of sense, 
and the other, the ideas of reflection, or those perceixed 
by attending to the passions and operations of the mind 
which arc entirely dependent on our will. Of these two 
classes the former being impressed on the senses by the “ Au¬ 
thor of Nature” is called real,’and is more distinct, lively, and 
strong than the flatter which being entirely dependent on our 
spints }k less vivid and is in many instances excited at random. 
Those arc called images of real things which ate produced iii 
the mind “ in aj’cgnlar train,or scries, the admirable connec- 
'tion whereof sutficiently testifies the wisdom and benevolence of 
their Author.” • 

Supporting'his theory on the above ingenious illustrations of 
the 'two distinct classes of ideas, Berkeley sides with 3bmmon 
sense in the following terms :—“ I do not argue against the 
existence of any one thing that we can apprehend either by 
sense or reflection. That the things I see with miifc eyes and 
touch with ray hands d'o exist, really exist, I make not the least 
((iiestion. The only thing 'j'hosc existence we deny, is that 
which philosophers call matter or corporeal substance. And vu 
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doing of this, there is no dninagc done to the rest,,of mankind, 
nlio I dare say, will never miss it.” His implicit reliance on 
the evidence of sense is often reiterated iii difTercnt, passages of 
his work. 

Fearing lest the explanations given of real things should 
lead his readers wrong In^ declares more emphatically, that 
“our sensations be they ever so vivid and distinct, are never¬ 
theless ideas, that is they exist in the iniiid, or arc (jier- 
eeived by it, as truly as the ideas of its own framing. 
The ideas of sense-are allowed to have more reality iii them , 
that is, to be more strong, .ordeily, and coherent than the crea¬ 
tures of the mind; but this is no argument that they exist 
without the mind.” In suppoit of this hypothesis, he i'^,aintaiiis 
that “grea! and small, mn/t, and slniv, are allowed toTixist no¬ 
il here without the mind, being entirely relative, and changing 
as the frame or position of the organs of sense varies. The 
extension therefore which exists without the mind, is ncithci 
great nor small, the motion neither swift nor slow , that is, they 
are nothing at all.- AVithout cxteiisioii solidity cannot be con¬ 
ceived. Since therefore it lias been shewn that extension exists 
not ill an unthiiiking substance, the same must also be true of 
solidity.” To the same cflVct ho continues .—“ That number is 
entirely the creature of the miiid, even though tho othc^’ nuali- 
ties be allowed to exist without, will be exident to whoever 
considers, that the same thing bears a different dciiominatum of 
number, as the mind view's it with difTerciit respects.” Ho calls 
motjon nothing but the succession of ideas in the mind. As 
to our perceiving objects at a distance, he dcsir-is “ it may ho 
considered, that in a dream w'c do oft percene things as existing 
at a great distance off, and yet for all that, those things arc 
acknowledged to have their existence only in tho mind.” 

Berkeley rejects the hypotheses of Locke that the ideas of 
primary qualities of bodies resemble those (jualities, on the 
ground that, “an idea can he like nothing but an idea, a eo- 
lour or figure can be like nothing but another colour or figure.” 
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He then mosi e'sqiiisitely questions his objectors (Locke more 
particularly) in the following terms :—“ I ask whether tho^c 
supposed originals or external things of which our ideas arc 
the pictures or representations,—be themselvoe perceivable or 
not ? If they are, then they are ideas, and we have gained our 
poin1>; but if you say tjiey are not,< appeal to any one whether 
it be^ sense, to assert a colour is like something which is invisi¬ 
ble;! hard or soft, like something whicliis intangible?” 

The prelate tliinking to have battergd down almost all 
the objection^ that might be made againslf his principle that 
“ (hero can be jio §uch thing as air in§rt» senseless,* extend¬ 
ed, solid, figured, moveable substance, existing without the 
mind,” anticipates the objection that although matter as describ¬ 
ed by philosophers has no existence, it may possibly exist in the 
sense, that it iS an inert unperceived substance which existing ex¬ 
ternally becomes the occasion of our perception. That is, in the 
presence of this matter, God excites ideas in us. Now, he pro¬ 
ceeds to answer in the first place, that “ it seems no less absurd 
to suppose a substance without accidents, thefn it is to suppose 
accidents without a substance. Secondly, though we should 
grant this unknown substance to exist, yet where can it bo 
supposed to be? That it exists not in the mind is agreed, and 
that it exists in place is no less certain ; since all extension exists 
only in the mind, as hath been already shewn.' It remains 
therefore that it exists nowherq at all.” • 

" It must not pass unnoticed that notwithstanding Bishop 
Berkeley, in his work, is all the while combating the exist¬ 
ence of cxtel’nal objects, his system • most mgcniously 
make's his doctrine compatible with the right use of language, 
and preserves the common discourse of mankind undisturbed. 
Sensible objects or ideas being r^arded. by him as not 
originated from within, but from the spirit quite distinct from 
the mind, may as to thek origin bo called external: again, in 
another sense they may likewise be termed external, when 
they arc perceived by some other mind. • 
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of reason. .Again, to the Malebranchian doctrine of divine 
assistance for the purpose of perceiving external objects, Ber^c- 
ly gives a, new, but ingenious mode of explanation. He at¬ 
tributes solely to fbe. Omnipotent and Omniscient Being 
the power of communicating to us the appearances of nature ac¬ 
cording to her set mips. It is thu^evident that the defect of the 
Malebranchian philosophy acted as a stimufus impelling Berkeley 
to construct his system. It is clear from the philosophy of Ber¬ 
keley that the “basis of his inquiry which pervades the whole 
process of his investigation, is the peculiar nature of idea as 
maintained by Locke, namely.— Whatever the mind ian be 

conversant about. Berkeley's object in philosophizing was to 

» 

effect tpi actual transition of the material world to the men¬ 
tal. iiencc he starts from the discovery of Locke that 
secondary qualities are only the sensations in the mind, 
and, for the purpose of proving that the existence of 
external things consists in their being perceived, opens his 
theory by putting aside the distinction between the secondary 
and primary qualities of bodies as maiiftained by preceding 
philosophers, and tells us that the same reasoning which makes 
secondary qualities mere sensations, will hold good as re¬ 
gards the priipary qualities being such. Thus he does away 
with the necessity of a material substratum as the necessary 
support of primary qualities, and establishes a pdre or subjective 
idealism in contradistinctuin to the objective idealism . of 
Malebranche, which m^ntains the existence of an objective 
substratum. In the idealism of Berkeley, there is no efficient 
cause other lhan the will of a spirit, and there are three cate¬ 
gories, viz. spirit, idea, and relation; under one or'other of 
which every thing could be classified according to this system. 

X. Of Hume’s Philosophy. —David Hume presented to the world 
his “Treatise on Human Nature ” in 1737, in winch he turns 
Berkeley’s weapons against himself. He ingeniously asserts 
that if the argument of Bcrl^cley, which was perfectly correct ia 
subverting the existence of matter, mere carried out to its legiti- 

’’ T 
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mate conclusions, it wouldbe manifestly subvcrsivaof'tlie existence 
oijnind In support of tliis argument, Mr. Hume states that since 
the occult substratum, which philosophers infer for the e.xplica- 
tion of the existence of the objective world, is denied on tlie 
ground of its not being.founded on c.xpericnce, we have the force 
of a similar train of reasonin^in denying the occult substratum 
called mind which is inferred to explicate the existence of the 
subjective woild, for we have no experience of the mind itself. 
All that wc have any ^‘xpcrience of, is reducible to the two heads 
of impressions and ideas. “ All the perceptions,” be says, “ re, 
solve themselves into two'distinct kinds which J shall call in\- 
prensions and iihas. The difference betwixt these consists in the 
degrees of force and liveliness with which they make t^ir way 
into our thought or consciousness. Those perceptions which 
enter with most force and y ioleuee we may name Impressions ; 
and under this name, 1 comprehend all our sensations, passions, 
and emotions as they make their first appearance. By idea.t, 
1 mean the faint images of these in thinking and reasoning.” 
Hence he concludes''that there is neither matter nor mind in the 
universe ; nothing but impressions and ideas. What wc call a 
body is only a collection of impressions, and what we call the 
mind is only a succession of impressions and ideas^without anysub- 
jeet. He expresses his certitude of the doctrine of the eifistencc 
of an immaterial thinking substance being fraught with irre- 
ccfYerable atheism. “ I assert,” says he, “ that the doctrine of the 
immateriality, simplicity, and indivisibility of a thinking sub- 
stande is a true atheism, and will serve to justify all those senti¬ 
ments for which Spinoza is so universally infamous. It appears, 
then, tifat to whatever side we turn, the same difficulties follow 
us, and that we cannot advance one step towards establishing 
the simplicity, and immateriality of the soul, without prepar- 
ing the way for a dangerous and irrecoverable atheism.” 

Now as to the nature of his universal scepticism,—although 
“ we cannot refuse,” says hoy “ to condemn the ma- 
tefialists who conjoin all thought with extension; yet a lit- 
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He icncctio(j will sliow as for blaming ilieir antfigoiiists, who 
conjoin all thouglit with a simple and indivisible substance”—an 
argument, which clearly speaks his conviction of what was un¬ 
satisfactory in one system and inconclusive ip the other, and 
which most decisively reduces philosophy, to a dilemma. As to 
the .principles of Berkeley, he si^^s that although they arc ex- 
jiressly intended to combat the principles of Sceptics, Atheists, 
and Frcc-thinkcrs, they were virtually conducive to scepticism. 
Thus, alluding lo Berkeley, this author says, “ that all his argu¬ 
ments, though otherwise intended, arc in reality merely scepti¬ 
cal appears froija this, that they admit of.nq answer and produce 

no conviction.” 

• 

Ilum'i remarks that the representative theory itself is not 
free from the principles of scepticism. “Men,” he says, 
“are cariieif by a natural instinct or prepossession to repose 
faith in their senses. When they follow this blind or powerful 
instinct of nature, they alw'ays suppose the very images pre¬ 
sented to the senses to be the external objects, and never enter¬ 
tain any suspicion that the one are nothing but representations 
of the other. But this universal and primary opinion of all 
men is soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which teaches 
us that nothing (van ever be present to the mind but an image or 
perception. So far, then, we arc necessitated by reasoning to 
contradict the vrimary instincts of nature, and to embrace a new 
system with regard to the evidence of our senses. * 

“ Do you follow the instinct and propensities of nature in as- 
seiitin’g to tlyc veracity of the senses? But these lead you to 
believe that the very perception or sensible image i.f the external 
object. 

“ Do j’ou disclaim this principle in order to embrace a more 
rational opinion, that the perceptions arc only representations 
of something external ? You here depart from your natural pro- 
jicnsitics and more obvious sentiments; and yet are not able to 
satisfy your reason, w'hich can never find any convincing arg\j- 

I 2 
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ment from experience to prove tliat the perce^tiop^ a>e connected 
W'ith external objects.” Hence is the melauclioly confession of 
the author :—“ The intense view of these manifold contradictions 
and imperfection* in human reasoning has so wrought upon mc^ 
and heated my brain that 1 am ready to ivjoct all belief and 
reasoning, and can look upomno opinion fiven as more probable 
or likely than another.” 

As Mr. Ilume was of the School of Empiricism, he adopta 
the fundamental principles of that philosojiliy tor his own, and 
maintains that our belief is nothing else but a matter of custom^ 
there being cxperien 9 e only from which we, expect the futiiio 
will resemble the past. But he was nut impotent in devoting his 
marvellous acuteness and subtlety in employing the raticjiialistic 
method of the representative philosophers whenever it appear¬ 
ed to contribute to the furtherance of his i ieu s of universal 
unbelief. The principles of ideas which he meant to bo the eopy 
or representation of exterior objects and which by virtues of our 
retentive faculties remain after the impression has ceased, made 
it for him an easy tdsk to unite the empiiic mode of reasoning 
with the abstract,—a union which forms the basis of his system 
of universal scepticism. " These two fundamental principles,” 
says Mr. Morell, “ that of the rcpresentatioiialist theory of 
human knew ledge, and that of the seusation.al origin of our 
ideas form the basis, and contain the prolific germ, of nil the 
astounding scepticism for which, Hume became celebrated 
throughout Europe.” 

Itt conclusion, it must be observed that as tlie system of uni¬ 
versal scepticism is naturally suicidal, Hume’s sceptical works 
fell still-born from the press. Let us attend to what olr, 
Morell says:—“ The philosophy of Hume, as a whole, originated 
and fell with himsplf. A more particular and less-daring scepti¬ 
cism might,' probably, have gained many followers; but it is the 
inevitable result of every system, professing universal unbelief, 
to destroy itself. The man who by any process of reasoning 
involves every portion of human knowledge in doubt, instead 
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of persuaJiug pny one to follow liis conclubions, dpcs little more 
than controvert his own principles by a redudio ad abhurdum^’ 

, How philosophically Sir James Maekintosh remarks upon the 
principle of universal scejiticism, may be seen f*om the following 
jiassagc •—“ Tlniversal scepticism involves a coiitrailiction in 
lerms. It is a belief that there can fee no belief. It is an attempt of 
the mind to act without its structure, and by other laws than 
those to uhich its nature has subjected its operations. To 
reason w ithoiit assenting to the pnneiplep on which reasoning is 
founded, 18 jiot unlike an effort to feel without nerves or to 
fiove without jnu^les.” * . . 

To review the principles of Hume’s philosophy in a few 
W'ords.It is clear that as Hume could not find “any con¬ 
vincing argument from experience to prove that the pcrccjitions 
arc conncctetl with’external objects,” he could not but admit 
the argument of Berkeley as correct, and based his theory 
of the non-existence of the subject of the inner world up¬ 
on that of the substratum of the material existence. Hume 
noticed a cripple in the Bcrkelian proceeding in not stretch¬ 
ing out his principles as far as the subjective world. So 
he took up the line of Berkeley, and flung it into the 
deep sea of the inner world to fathom it. lie found 
thereby that w’e have no reason to admit the cxislciioc of 
mind any more than wo have for the existence of matter, 
l^otwithstanding this, Hume’s doctrine of impression and idea 
flowed iroiii the principles of the representative sy'^tems of 
perception. It was, on this account, that Dr. Held poiutal his 
weapons agahist the ideal or representative theorv at large iii 
order that this universal scepticism of Hume might b^ pulled 
dow'ii with the principles. 

XI. Of licidjs Philosophy. —Dr. Thomasi Kcid was a Scotch 
philosopher. His “Inquiry into the Human Mind oil the Princi¬ 
ples of Common Sense” was published in 17GJ, and his “ Es- 
says on the Intellectual Powers” appeared in 1785. The for¬ 
mer is reguulcd by his followers as a work of gi eater merit tlmii 
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the latter M’hiph was Mritteu in old age. But botli.,the works 
being intended to establish one and the same tiling ; namely the 
intuitive principle of perception, I shall remark on them as 
one consecutive treatise. 

Dr. Reid informs us that, in the earlier part of his life, he 
was an entire believer in theArepresentative theory, and that 
he was an actual conicrt to the scheme of pure idealistic sy.'-tem 
of Berkeley, but Mr Hume having in his “Ticatise on Iluinan 
Nature,” turned Berkeley’s weapons against himself, he was 
fully convinced that the Berkelian theory had a natural tendency 
to subvert belief in the existence of the soul itself j and theicby. 
to assist scepticism. He was hence induced to call in ques¬ 
tion the whole system of the ideal theory as propounded in 
one sense or another by preceding philosophers. The great 
aim of his philosophy was to tear up by the root the repre¬ 
sentative hypothesis; and to accomplish this object the-course 
which he followed most was, first of all to assume that all 
philosophers from Plato to Hume adhered to one uniform 
scheme of philosophizing, namely to that of representation. 
'‘Plato’s subterranean cave and Mr, Locke’s dark closet,” says 
he, in his Essay 2nd, Chapter 7tli, ‘‘may be applied with case to 
all the systems of perception that have been invented , for they 
all suppose that we perceive not external objects immcdfatcly, 
and tliat the immediate objects of perceptions are only certain 
shadows of the external objects. Those shadows or images, 
which we immediately perceive, were by the ancients called 
speciei, forms, phantasms. Since the time of Descartes, they 
have commonly been called ideas, and by Mr Hume, impres¬ 
sions. iJut all philosophers from Plato to IMr. Hume agree in 
this, that we do not perceive external objects immediately, and 
that the immediate object of perception must be some image pre¬ 
sent to the mind So far there appears a unanimity, rarely to be 
found among philosopheis on such abstruse points,” He next pro. 
cccds to examine the theoucs of those philosophers specifically. 
The Platonic and Peripatetic systems of leprcscntation of ideas 
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he holds tcf be* founded on principles purely byp^tlielical ; and 
the modification of the latter plan which is found in ^he 
systems of Descartes and Locke is equally void of proof. lie 
considers the system of Berkeley as manifestly interpreted by the 
world as the sign of a crazy intellect, aiid that of Hume as not 
cveh leaving “ him a*self to claim the property of his impressions 
anjl ideas ” Dr. Reid then thoroughly probing and tracing to the 
bottom the principle of the whole scheme of representation asserts 
that every one from the most uniiistructed peasant to the great¬ 
est philosopher has a firm bclicf.that on the one hand the 5 ,e ex¬ 
ists the objcdtvhieh is perceived; and cfn the other, the percipi¬ 
ent subject, ayd that the external senses are intended to give us 
informations of external objects. With this only the illiterate 
man rests satisfied without giving himself any concern as to 
whether there exists any intermediate link or representation by 
which the object and subject aie communicated to each other. 
But the philosopher is impatient to know how his belief of their 
existence is produced; and, being led by jirejudice to conceive 
the mind in the act of perceiving as having some similitude to a 
body in motion, is prone to imagine that as the body must re- 
ceive some impulse or impression made upon it by contiguous 
bodies to make jt move, so the mind must receive some impulse 
or impression from contiguous objects to make it peiccivc. 
“ This analogy,” he says in his Essay 2nd, Chapter 4th, " seems 
to be confirmed, by obsening*that we perceive objects only when 
they make some impression upon the organs of sense, and 
upon .the nerves and brain; but it ought to be observed,.that 
such is the nature of the body that it cannot change its state, 
blit' by some force impressed upon it. 1 his is not the nature 
of mind. All that we know about it shews it to be in its na¬ 
ture living and active, and to have the po’wer of .perception 
ill its constitution.” Hence he concludes that the doctrine of 
the mind being impressed by external objects in perception, 
or in other words, the theory of some impressions upon our 
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organs bcing'> tlic efficient cause of irercoption is manifestly 
abcurd and based upon purely hypothetical principles 

He then informs us that although we admit that in perception 
the organs of sense, nerves and brain receive impressions from 
without, our mind cannot be regarded as impressed by any 
mateiial object. Ileiicc the dhrk cave and shadows of Plato, 
the species and phantasms of Aristotle, and the ideas and im¬ 
pressions of modern philosophers, are merely the productions of 
human fancy,—as we have not the least evidenee either from 
the testimony of consciousness, or from any other kind of dc- 
monstration, that the represSentation, of any external object is 
formed in the mind. Alluding more particularly to the Cartesian 
and Lockian philosophies which claim no faith but what is 
founded upon reasonable principles, the author thus expre.sscs 
himself in his Introduction to the Inquiry. Admired philoso¬ 
phy ! daughter of light! parent of wisdom and knoVlcdgc ! 
if thou art she, surely thou hast not yet arisen upon the human 
mind, nor blessed us with more of thy rays than are sufficient 
to shed a darkness visible upon the human faculties, and to 
disturb that repose and security which happier mortals enjoy, 
who never approached thine altar, nor felt thine influence ! 
But if, indeed, thou hast not power to dispel those clouds and 
phantasms which thou hast discovered or created, withdi'aw this 
penurious and malignant ray. I despise philosophy, and rc- 
nbunce its guidance—let my soul dwell with common sense.” 

Now let us consider how Dr. Reid attempts to account 
for ‘our cognition of external objects upon the principles 
of “ Common Sense of Mankind,”* and attend, in the 
first instance, to his theory of the principles of com¬ 
mon sense itself. “If there are,” he says in his Inquiry, 
Chapter 2nd, Section Gth, “certain principles as I think 
there are, which the constitution of our nature leads us to 

* Prom this phraseology tho school of Reid is known hy the name of the 
“ School of Common Sense." 
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(ii‘liL‘\c fiiuV \\iliioIi we arc under a necesfcityyto take for 
granted in the common concerns of life, without being able 
tp give a. reason for them—these arc what we call the piinci- 
ples of common senseand what is manifestly contrary to 
them is what we call absurd.” In his Essay on the Intellect¬ 
ual* Powers of Man, he further asserts that “there 
is ^ certain degree of sense wjiich is necessary to our being 
subjects of la\v and Government, capable of managing our own 
affairs, and answeiable for our conduct to others. This is 
called comnaon scn.se, because _ it is comxpoii to all men with 
nliora w'c can transact business.”’ This •principle of common 
sense Reid appjics to the theory of perception, and assorts that theie 
arccci'tamintuitiveand original principles of belief—that we have 
in certain circumstances certain perceptions which cannot bo 
liable to bo*doubted without iucuiring the chaige of a manifest 
absuidity; and that “it seems admitted as a first principle, by 
the learned and the unlearned, that what is really pei'Ceived 
mtisl exist, aud that to 'perceive what docs not exist is impos¬ 
sible.” He then directs us in his Essay §nd. Chapter 5th, to 
attend to the testimony of consciousness whose authority is in 
all respects certain and irresistible, and maintains that when 
we attend to thv act of perception, wo find in it the following 
three tilings ;—“ Firstly, some conception or notion of the object 
]>erceived; secondly, a strong and irresistible conviction and 
belief of its present o.isteAee, and, thiidly, that this coni^c- 
tion and belief arc immediate, and not the cflcct of reasoning.” 
He then illustrates iho above hypotheses thus •—Firstlyrwhen 
wo perceive an object it is impossible to percoivo ij: without 
having some notion or conception of what wo perceive; se¬ 
condly, that the whole conduct of mankind in the daily concerns 
of life proves the fact that the elcin and’distinct testimony 
of our senses earner along with it an irvesistihlc conviction of 
the existence of the objects of scn=c ; aud thirdly, that it 
is not hy a tram of retisonmg that we come to bo convinced 
of the cxi-tcnce of the object of perception. Our “ perception,’ 
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to use the w ^rds of the author, “ command.s our belief upon 
jts^ own authority, and disdains to lest its authority upon 
any reasoning whatsoever” “ and laugh at all the artillery of 
the logician, when it is diiccted against them.” 

In support of the last doctrine. Dr. Reid argues that “ if 
the intelligence wo have of external objects were to he'got 
by reasoning only, the greatest part of men would be destitute 
of it, for the greatest part of men hardly ever learn to reason, 
and in infancy and childhood no man can reason: therefore, 
as this intelligence of the objects that surround us, and from 
w’hich we may receive se much benefit or harm, is equally ne 
cessary to children and to men, to the ignorant and to the 
learned, God in his wisdom conveys it to us m a way that 
puts all upon a level.” Hence ho concludes that it is absurd 
to assume that our external perception is the consequence 
of an association resolvable into a process of reasoning. 

As to the second ingredient of perception, which amounts to 
our irresistible belief of the external object, let us attend to what 
is inculcated by this author. As regards the term belief, Reid 
says in his Essay 2nd, Chapter SOtb, that this operation of 
mind being perfectly simple, does not admit of logical defini¬ 
tion, nor is there any - necessity for defining it, since it is well 
understood by every man; but it must have an object of which 
we must necessarily have some conception. Without belief there 
can be neither affirmation nor denial; it is an ingredient not 
only in perception, but in remembrance and consciousness. In 
illustrating the true characteristics of the faculties of sensation, 
remembrance, and imagination. Dr. Reid gives a clear ex¬ 
planation of the term belief. “ A smell,” says he, in his 
Inquiry, Chapter 2nd, “ may bo presented to the mind 
by three different ways; it may be smelled, it may be remem. 
bered, it may be imagined or thought of. In the first ease, it 
is necessarily accompanied with a belief of its present existence; 
in the second, with a belief of its past existence; and in the last, 
it is not accompanied with belief at all, but is what the logicians 
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call a siinjile ppprehenston.” He then coiiclucl^ that “ sensa- 
tioi) and memory, tliercfore, are simple, original, and perfectly 
fUstinct operations of the nuiid, and both of them are oiigiual 
principles of belief. Imagination is distinct from both, but is no 
piinciplc of bcliel.” 

? will now proccad to notice the light in which conceptions 
arijregarded as constituting what we call ’the act of perception. 
“Conceiving,” says Reid in his Essay 1st, Chapter 1st, “imag* 
nimg and apprehending, are commonly .used as synonymous in 
our language, and signify the same thing which the logicians call 
lunplc apprehension.” All this means an .act of the miifd im* 
plying^ncilhcj belief nor judgment, hence nothing is affirm¬ 
ed or denied by it. But how our belief is conjoined with our 
conception, we must learn from the following passage (Essay 
2 nd, Chapter 20th);—“We know that, when certain impres¬ 
sions are made upon our organs, nerves, and brain, certain cor- 
ic«ponding sensations arc felt, and certain objects are both con¬ 
ceived and believed to exist. But in this trniu of operations na¬ 
ture works in the dark. We can neither’discover the c-uise of 
any one of them, nor any necessary connection of one with an¬ 
other ; and, whether they are connected by any necessary tic, 
or only conjoined in our constitution by the will of heaven wc 
kiiow*not.” As regards the distinct properties of conception 
and belief, Reid informs us, that the former tells* us of the form 
of a body, and the latter, of its present existence,” and that, 
“ if our conception of external objects be unanswerable, the con¬ 
viction and belief of their existence, which wc get by our senses, 
is no less so.^’ , 

In teaching more particularly the nature of perception, 
Reid asserts, that although there is no reasoning in perception, 
yet there arc difl'erent operations of nature whereby our 
perceptions are regulated. “ Firstly,” he proceeds, “ If the 
object is not in contact uitli the organ of sense, there 
must be some medium wli*cli passes between them. Thus in 
vision- rays of light. Secondly,—There mutt be some action or 
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imiircssioii u^on the organ of sense, either by Ihoi, immediate 
application of the object, or by the medium that goes between 
them. Thirdly,—The nerves which go from the brajn to the 
organ must recejve some impression by means of that which 
was made upon the organ , and probably, by means of the nerves, 
some impressions must bo made upon the^ brain. Fourthly,,— 
The impression made upon the organ, nerves, and brain is ^ol- 
low'ed by a sensation. And, last of all,—This sensation is 
followed by the perception of the object ” But how these opera¬ 
tions are connected together,and in what way they^ contribute 
to effect perception, he knows not at all, but Jic i,s ccitain that 
by the laws of our constitution we have no other way of perceiv¬ 
ing external existence, which is not merely conceived to he 
external but to have real existence independent of perception. 
Again, we know that the laws of perception by the different 
senses aie very different, not only in respect of the nature of the 
objects perceived, but in respect of the notices they give us of 
situation and distance. But “ in vain,” says he, “ do you at¬ 
tempt to account for these varieties in the manner of percep¬ 
tion by the different senses, from principles of anatomy or nat¬ 
ural philosophy. They must at last be resolved into the will of 
our Maker.” The procqss of nature in perception by the senses 
lie conceives to be a kind of drama. “ In this drama,” h^ says, 
“Nature is the actor, we arc the spcctatois. Wc know 
noiliiiig of the machinery by mea,ns of which every different 
impression upon tlic organ, nerves, aiijl brain, exhibits its cor¬ 
responding sensation; or of the macbincry by means of winch 
each sensation exhibits its corresponding perception. Wo arc 
inspired with the sensation, and we arc inspired with the coircs- 
ponding perception, by means unknown.” 

Dr. lleid dividea all the varieties of our perceptions into two 
distinct classes: the one, natural and original; and the other, ac¬ 
quired and the fruit of experience The perceptions we have 
by touch of the hardness and softi^css of bodies, of their exten- 
sioi), figure, and motion, he includes within the foiinei*-class ; 
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whereas eedaiy peculiar perceptions, namely. “ ot brandy” 
the ‘‘smell of an apple,” “the rin<> 1115.7 of bells,” and (he l\kc, 
l\p holds to constitute the other class But as legards percep¬ 
tions by sight, ho says nioic particularly that, “by this sense 
we perceive oiiginally the visible figuie and colour of body only, 
and their \isiblc pljcc . but we'learn to peiceive liy the eye, 
alijost every thing which we can pcrccne by touch. The origin- 
al perceptions of this sense seive only as signs to introduce 
the acquiicd.” 

Uoctor K^iid repeatedly affirms that in'tierception, whether 
flnginal or asquiscd, there is no* exorcise of reason. “The 
belief which is implied in it is the effect of instinct,” and that 
from this instinctive perception we can infer many things with 
regard to sensible objects. But these must be carefully distin¬ 
guished frofti what is merely perceived—an assertion, which he 
thus illustrates in his Inquiry, Chapter Gtli, Section 20 :—“ When 
I look at the moon, I perceive her to be sometimes ciicular, 
sometimes horned, and sometimes gibbous This is simple per¬ 
ception and is the same in the philosopher and in the clown, 
lint from these \aiious appearances of her enlightened part, 
I infer that she is really of a sphciical figure. The conclusion 
is not obtained, by simple perception, but by reasoning ” He 
then rfiost ingeniously admits our simple perception to bear the 
same relation to the conclusion draviii fioni it, as axioms 
in mathcinaties have to the propositions, since both theaxidm, 
and the pciccption of thc.e.\istencc of au external object depend 
upon the same ba'.is, 17 - “ by the constitution of my nature,” 

says he, “ my belief is irresistibly carried along ,by my appre¬ 
hension of the axiom, and, by the constitution of my nature, 
my belief is no less irresistilily earned along by my per¬ 
ception of the tree.” Such perceptions whether original or ac¬ 
quired, he regaids as common to men, childicn, idiots, and 
brutes. He then mauitains the distinction subsisting between 
idiots and men of comrnoi* understanding as well as men of 
science as billows .—“The moieobvious coiielusioiis drawn frtim 
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our pcrceptiort^by reason, make what we call common -mderslaiid- 
inff; by which men conduct themselves in the common affairs of 
life, and by which they are distinguished fiom idiots. The more 
remote conclusiens nhich are drawn from our perceptions, 
by reason, make what we commonly call science.” Of the 
several instances of common dhderstauduig ns adduced by him, 
we cite the followingWhen I seen garden in gifod 
order, containing a great variety of things of the best kinds, and 
In the most flourishing condition, I immediately conclude from 
these signs the skill and industry of the gardenc'.” But he 
says that common understahding dwells so near to perception, 
that it is difficult to discern where the one ends and the other 
begins. He then exemplifies these three things by comparing 
them to the root, trunk, and branches of a tree. “ In this tree 
of knowledge,” says ho, “ perception is the root, common un¬ 
derstanding is the trunk, and the sciences are the branches.” 

Wow it is necessary to observe upon the character given by 
the author to the act of sensation which is said to be the 
principle both of oiir belief and conception of external exist¬ 
ence. Sensation is defined by Reid in his Essay Ist, Chap¬ 
ter 1st, to be an act of mind which “ hath no distinct object 
from the act itself.” By an original principle of our constitu¬ 
tion our sensation of the quality in a body suggests to the mind 
the conception of such quality, and creates the belief of it, which 
is implied in perception, but sensation itself implies neither con¬ 
ception nor belief. “ It supposes,” he says. Essay 2nd, Chapter 
17th,‘'“ a senticiit being, and a certain manner in which that being 
IS affected, but it supposes no more,” He farther informs us 
that “ almost all our perceptions have corresponding sensations 
which constantly accompany them, and, on that account, are 
very apt to be confounded with them.” And upon another occasion 
he defines it to be the feeling which goes along with the per¬ 
ception but has no resemblance to an external object. He 
then inculcates in his Essay 2nd, that “ the perception and its 
cofresponding sensation are produced at the same time. Hence 
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we are led io consider them as one thing; to tve them one 
name, and to confound their different attributes.” But he 
SAys, it is mowing to the want of a proper discrimination of sensa¬ 
tion from perception that philosophers have fallen into error in 
treating of the primary and secondary qualities of bodies. We 
are*further taught b 3 i him that th'e sensible quality in the body 
an^ its sensation are both called jby the same name. The smell 
of a rose, for instance, is the name given to both the sensa¬ 
tion in the mind and the quality in the rose The sensation in the 
mind, he maintains to be occasioned by the quality in the rose, 
f which is called by the same name with the sensation, not on 
account of any,similitude, but because of their constant concom- 
itancy.” And the quality in a body is perceived by its con¬ 
comitant sensation which is the sign naturally determined for 
transmitting* to our understanding the quality as the thing signi¬ 
fied, although the purposes of common life do not require them 
to be disjoined in our thoughts, whence both of them are ex¬ 
pressed by the same name. The ambiguity of expression Reid 
thus illustrates:—“ The tooth-ache signifies a painful sensation; 
which can only be in a sentient being; but it signifies also a dis¬ 
order in the body.” Having thus maintained that sensations 
are signs of external objects, he argues that the appearance of 
the sign to the mind is followed by the conception and belief of 
the thing signified—without this, the sign could not have been 
understood or interpreted, aird we should have been merely sent¬ 
ient and not percipient beings, without the power of forming a 
conception of an external object, far less a belief of its existence. 

As regards the distinction between primary and secondary qual¬ 
ities of bodies, whatever is maintained by some of the modern 
philosophers. Dr. Reid asserts that there is a real foundation for 
such distinction, which he thus establishes in his Es^ay 2nd :— 
“ Our senses give us a direct and a distinct notion of the prim¬ 
ary qualities and inform us what they are in themselves. But 
of the secondary qualities, oiw senses give us only a relative and 
obscure notion.” As to our deriving knowledge of past things 
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and of tilings ^+0 come, he sa 3 ’s in Ins E^say 3id, 'Uiat, “ it is Iiy 
niomoiy that wo have an immediate knowledge of things past,” 
and that, “ the knowledge which I have of things past by m,y 
memory, seems to mo as nnacconntable as an immediate know’- 
ledge w'ould he of things to come ; and I can give no reason why 
I sliould have the one and not the other, but that such is •the 
will of my Maker. It is the uif^piiatioii of the Almighty, tciat 
gives me this understanding.” 

Now it is necessary to see in what light Reid holds the facul¬ 
ties of perception, conseiousness, &c. In his E.s'-ny ’2nd, Chap¬ 
ter Elth, he informs us that “ pereeption, consciousness, mem¬ 
ory, and imagination, arc all original and simple powers of the 
mind, and parts of its con.stitntion.” This statement clcaily 
distinguishes consciousness from the other cogniliic facul¬ 
ties. Again, the larious mental operations in cxclubion of their 
objects come, according to Reid, under the eye of conscious, 
ness. “ I am conscious,” says he, “ of perception, but not of 
the object 1 perceive, I am conscious of memory, but not of 
the object 1 remember.” Upon this Sir W. Hamilton remarks .— 
“ Aristotle, Descartes, Locke, and plulosophers in general, have 
regarded consciousness, not as a particular faculty, but as the 
universal condition of intelligence. Reid, on the contrary, follow, 
ing, probably, Hutcheson, and followed by Stewart, Royer, Col- 
lacd, and others, has classed consciousness as a co-ouliiiate faculty 
with^ the other intellectual powers; distinguished from them, 
not JV3 the species from the individual, but as the individual from 
the individual. And as the particular faculties have each'thcir 
peculiar object, so the peculiar object of consciou.sness is, (he 
ojjeratiom of (lie other faculties tkemwlces, to the exclusion of the 
objects about whicli these operations are conversant. 

“ This analysis we regard as false. For it is impossible : in 
the first place, to diserimiuato consciousness from all the other 
cognitive faculties, or to diseriinin.ate any one of these from 
consciousness;and. in ihe “■econd, to conceive a facullv cognisant 
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of tlic vai it)U9»mcijtal operations, nitliout beiiig^also cognisant 
of their several objects.” • • 

» In snji^iort of this accusation Hamilton argues thus“ Reid’s 
erroneous analysis of oousciousness is not pSrhaps of so much 
importance m itself, as from causing* confusion in its conse- 
qu^nces. Had he employed this term as^tantamount to imme¬ 
diate knowledge 111 general, wliellier of self or not, and thus dis- 
tincUy ej’presketl what he cirLtinly ItiuyM, that uiind and matter 

are both equally known to us as e.vhtcut and m ihetmelvest, Dr, 

% 

ilrowii coiiW hardly have so fip’ miseoucaived Ins doctrfiie, as 
.’actually to Ifnd diiin the very opinion Inch las whole philoso- 
])liy wys intciylcd to refute, I'lz. that an immediate, and conse¬ 
quently a real, knowledge of external things is iiiipos'^ible ” 

Tn Ibis ylaec ij is necessary to criticise the above charge of 
Il.iniilton against Reid that the reader may not misconceive the 
Doctoi’s theory of eoiisciousncss. Hamilton a^scits that had 
Reid ciTijiloyed the term consciousness “ as tantamount to imme¬ 
diate knowledge ni general whether of s^lf or not,” Doctor 
Erown could have haully misconceived his doctrine of immedi¬ 
ate perception. But we say, Jthat even if Reid had given such 
latitude of meaning to the teim consciousness. Brown’s uiis- 
concc^ition coiiKl not have been obviated, since the very theory of 
pcieeptioii as propounded by Rcid contains tlie,geiras of such a 
miseonecption. Again, had Reid regarded this faculty as cognisant 
ol both self and not self, lie would not only have given a new 
aspect to the term, but cRuhl have hardly proceeded a step hir- 
waid'in construction of a system establishing an iranicdiutpcy of 
perception. For, if consciousness, which is gcnefally*adiiiitted 
to be the iinmodiatc knowledge of what is present, weic inter- 
])rctcd as taiitainount to all knowledge in general, things past 
and possililo could never come under our cognitiofl, and Reid 
would have been under the necessity of giving up the desire of 
presenting to the woild a system of intuitive or iiumcdiate 
perception. * ^ 

l^b'w let ns consider the charge itself against Reid.—Hamilton 
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asserts that tlic vice of Doctor Reid’s theory of consdousncss is 
contained in its discrimination from all the cognitive faculties, 
as well as in the arbitrary limitation of the world of conscious¬ 
ness by excluding from it the objects of mental operations. 
While we heartily coincide with Hamilton in the second count, 
we cannot give our assent to tlm first for the following reason : 
—Due reflection on the subject at issue will make it manifest 
that while the non-discrimination of the faculty of conscious¬ 
ness from the other cognitive faculties in the Peripatetic, Car¬ 
tesian, and Lockian systems of iiliilosophy led to the construction 
of exclusive systems, • itS> discrimination from* our sense-percep¬ 
tion is indispensably necessary for maintaining th? princyiles of 
the dualistic system of philosophy—a necessity of which the phi¬ 
losophers before Reid were not aware. 

Here it is necessary to remark iii a few words upon the pi incipics 
of dualism, which inculcate the reality of both the material and 
mental worlds That the two distinct worlds, internal and external, 
lying asunder as two pole.s, are necessarily heterogeneous, and 
must needs have two distinct vehicles of presenting themselves to 
the understanding, must bo admitted by every one believing in the 
reality of the physical and mental worlds. Let us here consider 
sense-perception as the vehicle of material ohjeck-, and conscious¬ 
ness of the mental. Or, .to be more particular, sense-perception tes¬ 
tifies to the presence of the facts of the exterior world; where¬ 
as consciousness testifies to the presence of the facts of the inte¬ 
rior world, of which the former (or s6nsc-perception) being the 
compound act of the corporeal and incorporeal sub|tancc8 Is nc- 
cessarily'imphre and often overpowered by the fluctuating prin¬ 
ciples of the external existence; whereas, on the other hand, 
consciousness, being the pure act of the mind, has for its objects 
various mental operations which can never be held in ques¬ 
tion, so that the information derived from the source of consoi- 
ousness must invariab^ tell us of the facts that are really exist¬ 
ing. Hence consciousness is “ to a'philosopher what the Bible is 
to a theologian.” The substratum of the cxtcrual world does 
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not coinc fliukr tl^p scope of sonse-percoption, byt is inferred by 
tbc external affections of material properties ; so the substawco 
#f the internal world does not cotnc within the cognisance of 
consciousness, but is inferred by the internal affections or opera¬ 
tions of mental fiiculties. Hence it mtiy be easily admitted by 
iiii^ one read in the principle* of dualism, that from the 
(lu.ilistic system of lleid conscioivsncss cannet be properly said 
“ tantamount to immediate knowledge in general, whether of 
self or not.” Concionsness is necessarHy—“cabinn’d, cribb’d, 
confin’d” t» what passes withjn me, its. cognitive principles 
cannot cxteud*even as far as the miiid ft.self.'i' This as j fact 
is well,undersiood by dualistic philosophers. Attend to what 
Hiigald Stewart asserts in his Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
(Part 2nd, Chaptey 1st, Section 3rd):—“Our own existence, 
as 1 have elsewhere observed (Philosophical Essays, p. 7) is 
not a direct or immediate object of consciousness in the strict 
and logical meaning of that term. We arc conscious of sensa- 
tion, thought, desire, volition, but wc arc^not conscious of the 
existenco of mind itself.” Much of it anon. 

Here it must not pass unt^ticed that, although it was tl.c 
settled opinion of llcid that in the act of perception there is no 
exercise of rcas»n, he is obliged to give up his position on the 
occasion of explicating the nature of our perception of distance, 
and to determine an original perception itself to be the sign for 
such perception—“ a certain* visible magnitude” says he “ o?' a 
known object becomes th^sign of a certain determinate distance, 
and •carries .only with^t the conception and belief o& that 
distance ” This explication clearly maintains an exercise of the 
reasoning faculty in perception. “ It is sufiicient for me to 
romaik,” says Mr. Stewart, “ that, according to the received 
doctrine, the original perceptions of sight become, in conse¬ 
quence of experience, ^iigns of the tangible qualities of exter¬ 
nal objects, and of the distances at which they are placed fioin 

thn organ ; and that, although the knowledge we obtain in this 

- - - - . * • 

j>]> 
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manner, of tlijise qualities and distances, seqms, .from early and 
coEstant habits, to .be an instantaneous perception ; yet, in 
many cases, it implies an exercise of the judgment, being found¬ 
ed on a comparison of a variety of different circumstances.” In 
the second place, it must be noticed that, although in llcid’.s 
doctrine of perception our belief of external existence is invaria¬ 
bly involved in the act of perception itself, he sometimes calls 
such belief the consequence of perception. “ Every man feels,” 
says he, (Essay 2d, Chapter 15th,) “ that perception gives him 
an invincible belief of* the existence of that which he perceives , 
and that this belief iS riot the effect of reasoning, but the im^ 
mediate consequence of perception.” In the .third place, it 
may be observed that Reid declares in his Essay 4th, Chapter 
4th, that in certain cases our mind “ remains at rest until it is 
moved by external impulse.” This runs counter to his solemn 
protest against the theory of impulse on the mind for the 
purpose of perception. In the fourth place, the reader 
may be informed that Reid’s appeal from the conclusions of 
philosophy to the tribunal of common sense which is general- 
ly admitted to be synonymous with mother wit, and not derived 
from a regular course of education, brought upon him much 
ridicule from different quarters. In the fifth place, it may bo 
stated that with regard to the doctrine maintaining that con*, 
ception implies no belief of external existence, and consequently 
renders it subjective in perception,' some acute thinkers assert, 
and assert truly that in such a doctrirfe we have no refuge from 
idealism. But, as Mr. Stewart asserts, in his Account ef the 
Life and Writings of Dr. Reid, that his examination ” of 
the powers of external perception, and of the questions immedi¬ 
ately connected with them, bears marks of a still more minute 
diligence and accuracy than appear in some of his speculations 
concerning the other parts of our frame,” the reader may expect 
to know how far Mr. Stewart is justified in explaining and 
supporting the perverse views of Dr, Reid on the subject of our 
external perception. 
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Let us noKV uevlew the principles of Reid’s phitSopliy.—From 
the careful perusal of lleicFs work, it is manifest that -the ex¬ 
treme pesverseness of preceding philosophers impelled him to 
attempt annihilating the philosophical sjistems at large, 
and of presenting to the world a new system of philoso¬ 
phy governed hy tlie principles^f common sense. To subvert 
the difl’erent systems, he did n 9 t follow an analytical mode of 
examination, but, enumerating the divers opinions of philoso- 
lihers on an aggregate, he rashly reduced all the diversity to a 
unity, which necessarily prevented him froqi obtaining an insight 
jnto the different erroneous principfes with which those systems 
were s,evcrally infected. As a necessary consequence ol this, 
he was slow to call in question the determination of philo¬ 
sophers as regards the manifestation of nature in the mode 
of the intercourse of mind with matter being her choice secret, 
and no? liable to come within the scope of human understanding. 
Rut admitting the truth of such a determination, he did not hesi¬ 
tate to build his own system upon it as a philosophical basis. 
He propounds an intuitive or presentativc*system of cognition 
in contradistinction to the ideal or representative systems 
maintained by preceding philesopliers. He most ingeniously dis. 
criminates conspiousness from perception. By the former wc re¬ 
ceive &n immediate knowledge of the facts of the inner world, 
by the latter, he maintains, we have an immediate knowledge of 
the qualities of the exterior world. So that, by his theory of ilie- 
inory and imagination, which respectively involve things pasf 
and possible, and which immediately falling under the Agnis. 
ance of consciousness, in exclusion of their ob^ects^to which 
they exist only as correlatives, Reid thinks it easy to render 
complete his system of immediate cognition. Since he can 
easily attend to the operations of memory and imagination, 
without the fear of encountciing fbo representative image 
depicted on these two facqjties of representative knowledge. 
But as his basis was wrong, or, in other words as the deter, 
ininalion of philosophers regarding there being no probabifity 
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f)f ascertainingtl>c link of communication of, mi«.(l Snd matior, 
wa^i uupliilosophical,. the suporstnreture of his system whicli 
was based on this must needs be such. While he informs us^ 
with a certain "degree of plausibility, that representation is 
not necessary to perception, he cannot give a philosophical c.k- 
planation of the non-permanefice of the sensuous roprcsentafioii 
on the memory or on imagination, and is obliged to resort to the 
will of Providence for such explication, or to hold it as an In. 
spiration of the Almighty. Reid’s system thus inclines towards 
that of Malebranche, or of Berkeley, against whidi he makes 
his solemn protest. .Hence'Reid sometimes . apiwars not only 
vacillating and contradictory in cardinal point%, but as esta¬ 
blishing opinions highly untenable. Firstly, he makes known as 
his settled determination that, in the act of perception, there is 
no exercise of reason, but on treating of the nature of per- 
ceiving distance, he is obliged to give up this position; secondly, 
he points his weapon mainly against the ideal system, but 
inadvertently falls himself into it by rendering conception 
and belief subjective in perception, thirdly, nliile he informs us 
that for the purpose of external perception there can he no 
material impulse on the mind, Hic immaterial substance, he 
lesorts to such an impulse for imparting motion to onr mind 
when it is at rest. 

XII. Of the Philosophy of Sfewurt .—Dngald Stcnait 
wa% an immediate disciple of L)r. Reid’s, and Ins work,—“ The 
Klements of the Pliilosopliy of the llittnan Sliiul,” the first part 
of wfyeh appeared ill 179.J, and the second in ISM, is regarded 
as an exposition of the philosophy of Reid. “ Amongst the 
successors of Reid, there was one diseiidc,” says j\rr. Morell, allnd- 
ing to Stewart, “inspired with iivofonnd \cneration for hi« mas¬ 
ter, and deeply imbued with his spirit, and rose to a distinction 
far above the rest, and sneeecded in giving to bis coniitrj’s phi¬ 
losophy a popularity wliicb, in Ibg want of such an advocate, it 
would, in-all probabilit y, never have obtained.” 

Dr, Reul, ashas been seen, resorted to the same doetvinc oflha 
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ncressity of %oi»c ij^pulsc upon the mind againW ^hich he so vi¬ 
gorously protested in his work,—a discrepaticy which seriously 
iikilitates against his whole system. Hence Dugald Stewart in- 
iorras us that Reid’s inadvertent concession to thd objective reality 
of power led him to improper statements Of fact. He endeavour, 
cd to establish more* substantially the iramediatecy of percep¬ 
tion as a fundamental truth, and employed the line used by his 
i.saster to determine whether the external world itself could be 
domed the ])rinciples of causality. This author assumed that it is 
from natural*bias that “ wc are led to associate with inanimate 
matter, the ideas erf powvr, force, energif, and cau''ation,—^\\ Inch 
are all i^ttribut^s of mind, and can exist in a mind only.” This 
assuniplion rests upon his conviction that the language with 
respect to the relation subsisting between cause and effect 
in the material w orld “ is merely analogical, and that wc know 
nothing of physical events, but the law's which regulate their 
s icccssioii,” “ and the communication of mind by impulse, is as 
unaccountable as any phenomenon wc know^.” There lurks in 
the common theories of perception, according to Stew'art, another 
bias of the human nature wbii^h led philosophers to proceed on 
a supposition suggested by the pihenomcna of physics that there 
must, of necessity, exist some medium through which inter- 
couiso is carried on between mind and external,objects in the 
case of perceptions—although the principle from which such 
► supposition is borrowed is noHiing but analogical. 

Prom Hold’s theory (5f pcieeption, Mr. Stewart deduces 
the fact that “it is the e.xterual objects themselves^ and 
not,any species or images of these objects, that the mind per¬ 
ceives; .and that although, by the constitution of our nature, 
certain sensations arc rendered the constant antecedents of out 
])erceptioiis, yet it i.s just as difficult to explain howtour percep¬ 
tions arc obtained by tlieir means, as it would be, upon the sup¬ 
position, that the mind were all at once inspired with them, 
without any concomitant sen?ations whatsoever.” This is said 
by Mr. Stewart to be applicable to all our various perceptions. 
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and to strike^t the root of all the common,theories concerning^ 
the subject. 

Now let us observe the mode in which Mr. Stewart stops the 
mouths of Dr. R'eid’s antagonists who heaped reproaches and ri¬ 
dicule upon him for founding his philosophical conclusions 
on " Principles of Common Sense ” as •the criteria of truth, 
which being generally assumed to go indirect opposition to those 
ot philosophy, appeared utterly objectionable: Mr. Stewart 
asks such critics to suspend their judgments till they have 
taken the trouble oi examining In what acceptation Dr. lleid has 
employed the phrase common sense.” 

To appeal “ from the conclusions of philosophy to common 
sense,” says Mr, Stewart in his Account of the Life and Writings 
of Dr. Reid, “ had the aj)pearance to title page readers, of appeal¬ 
ing from the verdict of the learned to the voice of the multitude; 
or of attempting to silence free discussion by a reference to some 
arbitrary and undefinable standard, distinct from any of the in- 
tellectual powers hitherto enumerated by logicians. Whatever 
countenance may be supposed to have been given by some writ¬ 
ers to such an interpretation of this doctrine, I may venture to 
assert that none is afforded by the works of Dr. Reid. The 
standard to which he appeals is neither the crce<l of a particular 
sect, nor the ipward‘light of enthusiastic presumption, but that 
constitution of human nature without which all the business of 
tile world would immediately cease'; and the substance of his ar¬ 
gument amounts merely to this—thalTthose essential laws of be¬ 
lief to which sceptics have objected, when considered in connec¬ 
tion with: oui'scientific reasonings are implied in every step we 
take as active beings; and if called in question by any roan in 
his practical concerns, would expose him universally to the charge 
of insanity.” But our author regrets the employment of a phrase 
which by its ambiguity was well calculated to furnish a conve¬ 
nient handle for misrepresentations. “Inconsequence,” says he, 
“ of the ambiguous meaning of thte phrase. Dr. Reid sometimes 
fails into a sort of play on words, w’hich I have often regretted. 
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‘ If this be*pliMosoj>hy/ says he on one occasidh, fT reioufRAl her 
guidance. Let my soul dwell with common sense, .^d i Another* 
passage, after quoting the noted saying of Hobbes, tlm ‘ when 
reason is against a man, iCman will be against reasonhe adds :— 

‘ This is equally applicable to common %ense.’ In both of these 
instances, and indeed in the general strain of argument which mna 
through his works, he understands common sense in its ordinary 
acceptation, a^ synonymous, or very nearly synonymous, witlf 
the word reason, as it is now most frequently employed; In » 
few cases, Imwever, he seems to.have annexed to the same phrase 
•a technical ifieaning of his own, and* has even spoken^f this 
meaning as aching not generally understood.” Hence ^j^ewart 
proceeding with laudable zeal to remove the disadvantagi 
which arose from, this circumstance, ingeniously informs us 
that the truths Dr. lleid refers in [^raost instances to the judg¬ 
ment of the tribunal of common sense, might |^airly admitted 
to belong to the constituent elements of human reason, which are 
equally essential to all scientific researches, and to all the 
active concerns of life. Such elements, he denominates more un- 
exceptionably Primary Elements of Human Reason or Funda* 
mental Laws of Human Belief. He then illustrates these laws 
as follows :—“ Fexist, I am the same perso^l^day that I was yes¬ 
terday ; the material world has an existence independent of my 
mind; the general laws of nature will continue, in future, to 
operate uniformly as in time* past.” These propositions he says 
comprise in themselves Intuitive truths which are, without any 
conscious exercise of reflection, acknowledged by all men* both 
literary and illiterate, and such truths are not principles from 
which any consequence can be deduced, but “ form a part of 
those original stamina of human reason, which are equally 
essential to all the pursuits of science, aud to gll the con¬ 
cerns of life.” They are radically different from principles 
from which ^y direct inference may be drawn for the farther 
enlargement of human knowledge. “They are,” to use the 
words of this author, “ perfectly barren in themselves j nor San 
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any |4lKlb}|col^imtion of them help the muid^forward one single 
step in ilb p^ress. It is for this reason, that, instead of calling 
them, \flKh sonrc other writers, first principles, 1 have dis-c 
tinguished them by the title of fundamental laws of belief; the 
former word seeming to me to denote, according to common 
usage, some fact, or some supposition, from which a series of con¬ 
sequences may be deduced.” Mr, Stewart then goes on to state 
that it was against the sceptical docti ines undermining the autho¬ 
rity of those fundamental laws of l)clief which form the ground 
work of human knowledge, that Dr. Reid directed»his contro¬ 
versies in all his philosophicait publications. 

the view of rendering Reid’s doctrine Qonccrnjng the 
^lief accompanying perception, completely satisfactory, Stew¬ 
art modifies his hypothesis of^ conception as attended with 
no belief, and maintains that "the exercise both of con¬ 
ception and inf^^ation is always accompanied with a be¬ 
lief that their objects exist.” In support of this assertion, he 
gives the following illustration;—“ When a painter conceives 
the S|ce and figure of an absent friend, in order to draw his 
picture, he believes (imagines or fancie'i) for the moment that 
his friend is before him. The belief indeed, is only momen¬ 
tary,” and “w^iei^Ehe conceptions of the mimk” he says upon 
another occasion, " are rendered steady and permanent, by be¬ 
ing strongly associated with any sensible impression, they 
command our belief no less than our actual perceptions; and, 
therefore, if it were possible for us, with our eyes shut, to keep 
for a'Jength of time, the conception of any sensible object, vve 
should, as long as this effort continued, believe that the object 
was present to our senses.” 

Here I must notice Mr. Stewart’s exposition concerning that 
part of our constitution which we call our belief in external 
existence. "The belief,” he says, (Part 2nd, Chapter 1st,) 
“which all men entertain of the existence o^he material 
world, and their expectation of thevontinued uniformity of the 
lavts of nature,” is referable to the ultimate or elemental laws 
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of tliouglj^i iiwepajably connected with the exer^se of our per¬ 
ceptive faculties. . . 

To the exercise ^consciousness, Mr. Stewart gives explicit 
expression in^these words :—“ It is by ^ imftiediate evidence of 
consciousness that we are assured of the present existence of our 
v^ious Miisations whether pleasan*!; or painful; ^ all our affections, 
passions, hopes, fears, desires, and volitions. It is thus, too, we 
are assured of the present existence of those thoughts which, 
during our waking hours, are continually passing through the 
mind, and*of ail the different effects ^liich they produce in 
’furnishing eiftployment to our fiteflectual faculties.” ^ 

On.behalf, of Reid’s doctrine of memory, which involves an 
immediate knowledge of past things, and is necessarily contra¬ 
dictory, Mr. Stevyart exerts his ingenuity in making the doc¬ 
trine popular. “ The operations of memory,” says he, “ relate 
cither to things and their relations, or to events. In the former 
case, thoughts which have been previously in the mind may re¬ 
cur to ns without suggesting the idea of the past, or of any mo¬ 
dification of time whatever; as when I repeat over a poem which 
1 liavc got by heart, or wheri I think of the features of an absent 
friend.” With regard to>3l9io memory of events, the author can¬ 
not deny that it refers to a particular point of time past, 
and *heiice encounters -great difiScultics to attain his ob¬ 
ject. To remove these difficulties, our author adduces some 
reasonings but is ultimatbfj/’ obliged to make the follo^ng 
confession : — “ Although however, I am, myself, satisfied with 
the •conclusion to which the foregoing reasonings lead.* I am 
fap from expecting that the case will be the same wth all my 
readers.” 

From the whole scope and spirit of Stewart’s writings, it 
is abundantly clear that he was rather an felegant^critic than a 
systematic philosopher. “ The sentiments expressed hjpThomas 
Carlpfe in the Edinburgh Review,” says Mr. Morcll, " we re¬ 
gard as one of the most accurate judgments which has been 
passc^ wppn Stewart as a philosopher. ‘ The name of Dugalfl 

w 2 
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Stewart is a nape venerable to all Europe, and <to bone more 
dear and venerable than to ours^ss,—nevertheless his writ¬ 
ings are not a philosophy, but a making^eady for ene. He< 
does not enter od th^^^eld to till it, 'he only encompasses it 
with fences, invites cultivators, and drives away intruders.' ” 

In conclusion j^must be nohced that the argumentCtaddnCed 
by Mr. Stewart, being sometimes employed without sufficient re¬ 
flection, are well calculated to involve his readers in a laby¬ 
rinth rather than assist ..them in the proper and liberal culture 
of their minds. “Tlve confusion,” says the Eev. Mr. Wright, 
alluding to the philosophical tvrlWngs of Stewart, “ v.'hich appears. 
in the Chapter on Conception, where, ‘ Memory,* lyould evident¬ 
ly be a more appropriate term, exemplifies the first species of 
error ; the illustration of ‘ a person falling asleep in church,’ &c., 
(who is certainly awakened by a new action produced on the or¬ 
gans of hearing,) is an instance of the second.” 

In reviewing the philosophical exposition of Dugald Stewart, 
we observe that,—while this writer highly extols Dr. llcid’s theo¬ 
ry regarding our perceptive powers, it is natural that he should 
do his best to purify such theory froin aught based ou purely 
hypothetical principles, and follow uffethe rules of philosophiz¬ 
ing observed by Keid. Hence the attentive iteader may re¬ 
collect that Mr. Stewart takes much pains to support lieid’s 
untenable assumptions; Istly, Finding a discrepancy in his 
master’s opinion concerning the f'Octriiie of impulse, Stewart 
makes no hesitation in denying to the material system jcoiccr, 
force, and energy, in opposition to the established rule of dyna¬ 
mical phiiosophy, that “motion constitutes the life, power, 
nod energy, of matter; and is the active Soul of the Universe;” 
2iidly, To remove contradiction from Keid’s doctrine respect¬ 
ing the immediate F^roeption of things past, Stewart encounters 
great d^pculties, and, while he stops the mouth of Reid’s 
antagonist by any how divesting the thoughts of some ^ent 
things of the idea of ^e past, he is obliged to acknowledge 
^ith the representatio^ists, that there arc thoughts ^ the 
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mind previous »to tjje operation of the faculty of ijemory; Srdly, 
Stewart introduced improvement in Reid’s .phraseology of “ t4ie 
^rinciples.of the Common Sense of Mankind,” by designating 
them ” Fundamental Laws of liumau Belief,” hi'order that Beid’s 
philosophy might Jie raised upon a scientific basis; 4thly, 
While Reid expressljfc stood opposed to the authority of up¬ 
wards of two thousand years, ^tewart attempted to shew that 
their own system had for it» support the philosophy of other 
ages 5 fithly, Stewart'gives a clearer explanation of the faculty 
of consciottapess, and opens the way to yhe system of^duaU 
tsm; 6thly, Although he cannot Inform, us Low perc^tion 
is obtained by means of sensatiqjj), he gives a better explanation 
of the lattuTj^y making it a constant forerunner of the 
forijlr. * • 

XII1. 0/fhe Philosophy of Dr. Brown. —Dr. Thomas Brown 
prosecuted his studies undec the tuitUn of Dugald Stewart, and 
entered^ into the most abstruse problems of metaphysics while 
very young. He is distinguished^ from all the philosophers 
of the Scottish school by a mind naturallyj^ea&)wed with 
wonderful power of analysis, which most prominently marks 
the character of bis lectures. In Lecture 17th, he classified all 
the mental phenomena into three divisions; sensitive states 
or affdbtions; intellectual states; and emotions^,* In support 
of such a classification, he informs ns that ” to know all our sensi- 
tive states; or afiections,—ail our intellectual states, all our 
' emotions, is to know all the statest or phenomena of the mind.” 

More partfoularlyjn^e characteristic distinctions of tiiese 
divisions as ‘m^Jn^ftby Dr. Brown, are. Firstly, that 
the ’sensitive afifecn|||^r sensations include all the pheno¬ 
mena which hkfe their causes or immediate antecedents 
external to the mil® itself. “The philosophih use the term 
sensation,” says he, in Lecture 18th, “ 4i|i> not necessarily 

* According to some modem French philosophers our mental phenomena sre 
divided into senrability, iutolfeotiCT, ai|d will. 

t The term state has, more especially of late years, and principally by ue- 
cossitariaa philosophers, been applied to all modifications of mind iudifferontly. 
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imply, nliat, its popular use, is coiisidere(^almos^as involved 
iu'it, and perhaps, therefore, it may not be superfluous to warn 
you, that it is not confined to feelings which are pleasurable w 
painful, but exttfnfls to every mental "affection that is the im¬ 
mediate consequence otf impression on oui; organs of sense.” 

The great essential organ,”*he says in Lecture 19th, “of all 
sensation is the brain with its appendages, particularly.the nerves 
that issue from it, to certain orgass, which are more strictly 
termed the organs of cense.” Secondly, “ intellectual states,” 
are an intellection, or simple and relative suggestions of the 
mind.* And, Thirdly, thb emotional clsfes comprehends ali^ 
or nearly all, the mental states-#hich have been classed by others 
under the head of active powers. His assertion « “ I prefer, 
however, the term emotion, partly because I wish to avoi^ the 
phrase active powers which, I own, appears to 4ne awkward 
aud ambiguous, as oppos^ to oth^ powers which are' not said 
to be passive, and partly because our intellectual states or ener¬ 
gies, far from being oppos^ to our active powers are essential 
elements todth^ activity, so essential that without them those 
never could have had the name of active,” 


Dr. Brown then proceeds in Lecture 20th to consider distinct¬ 
ly our different senses,—and commences with that of smell, as 
comprising a very simple order of our sensations. “ The organ 
of smell,” he says, “ is principally in the nostrils, and partly also 
in some continuous cavities on which a portion of the olfactory 


nerve is diffused.” When the particles of odour affect our nerves 
of sense, a certain state of mind is proceed var^ng wifh the 
nature af tha odoriferous body. th.e phenomena 

of the sense of taste and of healM|Phe same remarks 
as to those of the sense of smell. Next hd* proceeds to the 


considerat\on of the senses of sight and ttffch, which comprise 
phenomena mor^HlDplicated : but the general character of the 


explanations he gives of these two senses is analogous to that c( 


t • By simple suggestion Brown means memory, and by relative suggestion 
jtidgmnt. 
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other tlftert After dwelling awhile on the Jfeuhject of onr 
senses of touch, he proceeds to offer a cviticism on Dr. Refd. 
‘tHis supposed confutations," says he, "of the ideal system is 
rosolvdile into two parts,’fir8tly his attempt to overthrow what he 
terms ‘ the common theory’ of ideas or !mage| of things in the 
miifd, as the immediitte objects of though^ ; and secondly, the 
evidence which the simpler theory of perception may be sup¬ 
posed to yield oj th<5 redity of an external world.” He continues 
“that Dr. R^id did question the theory* of ideas or images, as 
separate existences in the mind,.I readily admit ; but 1 cannot 
allow thatjndbing’this, he questioned the tommon theory^ ’ To 
establish the uojustness of Dr. Reid’s claims to having refuted the 
ideal hypothesis ^^^avour of a sysjpm of immediacy of perception. 
Dr. Brown enters upon a formal disquisition, but to enter into its 
detail, does no^ fall within the scope of the presenlTdiscourse. 

In criticising Reid’s doctrine maintaining sensation to bo 
different from the act of perception. Dr. Brown observes that the 
chief part of Reid’s system is founded on th^s difference between 
sensation and perception, and the distinction obs&iSsd by him 
has been commonly and very falsely cousidcred as original. 
Then, upon Reid’s assertion that “ when I smell a rose, 
there is in tlife operation both sensation and perception,” 
Brown observes that “this sensation can be nothing else 
than it is felt to be. Its very essence consists in being 
felt, and when it is not felt* it is not. There is no difference 
between the sensation autl the feeling of it, they are one^ and 
the same.” ^ • 

Let us now attend to the If^otheses of Dr. BrftwnConcern¬ 
ing the acts of sensation and perception as well as the oWeets 
^f perception . as these three things are admitted to W the 
characteristic traits of his philosophy, but are miaunde'rstood 
by many. Dr. Brown shall be allowed to speak for himself. “ In 
sensation,” he says, “there is a certain series, the presence of the 
external body whatever this'may bo in its|p( independently of 
our perceptipn, the organic affection whatever it may be, which 
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attends the p^sence of this body, and tbetaffeetioti of m^d- 
th&t is immediately subsequent to the organic affection. 

“ The feelings themselves as primarily exerted, are termed 
sensations, and when followed by the reference to an Eternal 
cause, receive the name of perceptions; which marks nothing 
more in addition to the primary sensations, than this very're* 
ference. But what' is the reference itself in consequence of 
which the new name is given ? It is *lh,e iSfiiggestion of some 
extended resisting objedt, the presence of which had be^ire been 
found to he attended Nvith that particular sensation iVhich is now 
again referred to it. 

“ What matter is, but as the cause of those various states of 
mind which we denominate c^r sensations (jt^erccptions, if is 
surely impossible for us by perception ' to discover. The 
physical universe amid which we are placed may have iunumer. 
able qualities that have no.^elation to our percipient mind, and 
qualities which if our mind were endowed with other capacities 
m sensation^^we might discover as readily as those which we 
know at present, but the qualities which have no relation to the 
present state of the mind, canhot to the mind, in its present 
state be elements of its knowledge. From the very constitution 
of our nature, indeed, it is impossible for us not to believe that 
onr sensations have external causes which correspond with them, 
and which have a permanence thatja independent of our transi¬ 
ent feelings, a permanence which enab|,es us to predict in certain 
circumstances, the feelings which they are again to excite on 
our perc^ieqt mind, and to the ipion of all these permanent ex¬ 
ternal causes, in one great system, we give the name of the ex- 
terlfl) world.” 

Th^ foregoing liypotheses evolve the facts that Dr. Brown 
does not, after the principles of his preceptors, accept the exist¬ 
ence of an external world as immediately falling under the cog¬ 
nisance of our per^tive faculties,' but that he endeavours to es¬ 
tablish a new theory—that there is an external existence which 
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conics under flie s«ope of our perception, but wlibse reality is be¬ 
lieved ill from “the very constitution of oifr nature.” * 

• To review the nature and scope of Dr. Brown’s philosophy.— 
Although this philosopher, in treating of the abstruse subjects 
of metaphysics, has displayed an unparalleled degree of acuteness, 
hif ardent desire tcfdeny to Dr. Ileid the victory he thought 
to have won over preceding philosophers((Pled liim to a fla¬ 
grant misreprejentation of the doctrines of those philosophers 
in order to shew that lleid’s weapons frerp not even pointed a- 
gainst them? Hence arises Brown’s misconception of the sweeping 
•scepticism of Tiudie, of which Reid was’ tlic professed opponent. 
In ^ilaec, it may be seen that, in order to throw light 

on the abstruse subjects of mental philosophy. Brown dis¬ 
cards the old-standing terms memory and judgment, and intro¬ 
duces ill their stead, simple and relative suggestion By this, he 
reduces these two essentially distinct phenomena of the mental 
world to a general law of suggestion. But suggestion necessarily 
implying the idea of power, and memory beyig for the most part 
employed to express the capacity of retaining knowledge, it can 
never be reduced to tbc general law of suggestion. Again, tlie 
term suggestion being necessarily prefixed by the epithets simple 
and relative foi* the purpose of designating what is meant by 
memory and judgment, the innovation tended neither to 
brevity, nor the removal of the poverty of language; hence 
such all arbitrary innovation, instead of introducing preci¬ 
sion and perspicuity iBto metaphysical language, is^only 
calculated to^create obscurity and confusion. In the third place, 
it fliust be observed, that, as to tlie doctrine cdnceftiing the 
distinction of the operations of sensation and perception. Dr. 
Brown gives a more explicit interpretation than wLat had hither¬ 
to been advanced ou the subject. lie discriminafics them by 
their distinct offices. Ju the fourth place, it must be noticed 
that he ingeniously divided aU mental phenomena into three 
clas.ses, thus forwarding the fiows of philosophy. In the fifth 
2 fiaec, it is, to be regretted that, instead of analyzing the term 
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origin into cailse and occasion, and assigning tt) iliem their 
respective properties,' Brown abruptly calls matter the cause of 
sensation and perception. Lastly, he determines the existence 
of the universe by various hypotheses. 

XIV. In this place I musjb advert to the opinions of John 
Jones Osborne, who.published a work in' 1849, entitled “'klie 
Philosophy of lluhili Knowledge,” in which ho gives clear ex¬ 
pression of the nature of Dr. Brown’s theory ot.the perception 
of external existence., ‘ 

Mr. Osborne asserts that, “ if the knowing subject know ex¬ 
ternal objects, it must'know them, by perception, sensation, con-' 
Bciousness, inference or faith. None will deny, that if it know 
them at all, it must be through one or more of these mediums ” 
Then he proceeds to prove that the external objects^are not per¬ 
ceived. (1.) Because they are beyond the percciving,fubjcct. 
(2.) Because they are not homogeneous with the percipient 
subject. (3) Because they arc not expeiienccd. (4.) Because 
we have no faculty to perceive them. And (5.) Because the 
supposition involves most manifest absurdities. He next main¬ 
tains that our mind cannot know external objects by sen¬ 
sation, since it is nothing but a mental state without a notion 
of the presence of an external object; nor can w\j know bjr con¬ 
sciousness the objects' supposed to be exterior to the mind. “ Be- 
ca^use,” says he, " she can testify to the existence of the pheno¬ 
mena within her own sphere alone.” He then proceeds to shew 
that external objects cannot be known by inference, since 
to assume the existence of external objects as the ;iause of per¬ 
ception, senshtion, and consciousness, would be as absurd es it 
would be illogical, for external objects “ are supposed to be inert, 
insentient, and unthinking; but if they are so in fact, how can 
they be thetCause of perception, of sensation, and of conscious¬ 
ness. Can that produce mental phenomena, which never was 
potentially possessed ? Why from phenomena known to be pure¬ 
ly menttHi infer the existence, ndt of a cause merely, nor of a 
emse homogeneous in its nature with such phenomena, but of a 
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t'ause, Ui(f utiture,of which is involved in total jiarkness.” He 
goes on to state that both our waking and dreaming jjhe- 
«oniena resemble each other in being mere mental pictures 
“ produced in harmony with the laws of the* mental constitu¬ 
tion.” But to these pictures he wanttf originals in the external 
existence, and as knowledge cannot supply them, he concludes 
“ that we enter the world of exterior thingstby the door of faith,” 
— meaning by^ this our belief without evide^e, * In support of 
this theory, he asserts that there is nothing in the rules of art, 
there is nothing in the facts Qf science, there is nothing in the 
•principles of philcsophy, there is nothing m the most ben^ficient 
conclusions o£ theology, which does not rest upon faith as its 
ultimate basis. “We admit,” he further asserts, “that reason 
vouches for all existing scientific knowledge; but what vouches 
for reason? Wc reply, the pedestal on which she stands is the 
trustworthiness of the mental faculties. Is that trustworthiness 
susceptible of demonstration, or is it supported by no evidence 
whatever? Now we fearlessly maintain, that the evidence of sense, 
and of reason, both depend upon the veracity of the mental 
powers ; and, that their veracity is incapable of proof. Every 
attempt to verify the validity of the capacities of the mind, will^^ 
found to take for granted, that which it professedly attempts to 
prove,*’ Jlr. Osborne concludes that “if the evidence of sense 
and the evidence of reason alike depend upon the trustworthiness 
of the human faculties, and the trustworthiness of such facultfes 
is itself built on faith, surely the ultimate basis of both is faith.” 

XV. Before 1 part with the Scottish philosophy, Imu>tgive a 
succinct view of the services done to philosophy by Dr. Aber¬ 
crombie. This Doctor ingeniously characterizes sensation and 
perception as two ingredients of the process of our aequir- 
mg the knowledge of exterior existence. * “ The process,” 

says he, “ by which we acquire a knowledge of external things 
is usually divided into two stages, namely. Sensation and 
Perception, the former implying the corporeal, the latter the 
menial part of it.” But we regret to find that, while Abercrofti. 

. X 2 
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Lie himself is‘finable to comprehond the pritipipk ol cognition 
of‘external things, he recommends others not to make such 
attempt. “ We know,” says he, “that the nerves derive their 
influence from their connection with the brain—or, as forming 
along with it, one greai medium of sensation: but we do not 
know whether impressions made upon the nervous fabric Cijn- 
nected with the organs of sense are conveyed to the brain, 
or whether th8 m^d perceives them directly as they are made 
upon the organs of senee. The whole subject is one of those 
mysteries which are .placed above our reach and in which we 
cannot advance a single step beyond the knowledge of the 
facts. Any attempt to speculate upon it is therefore to be 
considered as contrary to the fi\st principles of philosophical 
inquiry,” Such an unfavorable recommendation emanating from 
a philosophical writer is well fitted to retard the progress of 
scientific investigation, by allowing that which is essentially 
cognizable to be enveloped in mystery, and hence it reflects 
great discredit on such a writer. Alluding to the philoso¬ 
phical writings of Dr. Abercrombie, Mr. Morell observes in liia 
History of Philosophy, that “ as works of philosophy, they 
^n never occupy any other than a very inferior position. 
With the real history of met<aph}sics, with tils more lofty 
speculations, with itg sublimest theories, the author was* mani¬ 
festly entirely unacquainted. He looked upon every question 
sibiply from the point of view aff'6rdcd by the school of ‘ com¬ 
mon sense;’ and whatever lay without its precincts was set 
dowq as vague and uncertain liypothesis, whose mists were for 
ever dispersed by a purer light. Laying aside the use, wliich 
the Doctor makes of his medical knowledge, and of the facts 
which have come under his notice, bis works only remind us 
of Reid without His depth, of Stewart without liis learning, of 
Brown without his genius.” 

To offer a criticism on the Scottish philosophy at large, would 
entail the necessity of fonsidering*thc advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages it has rendered to the cau'.c of intellectual philosophy. In 
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the fint pl!icef let^s see the principle of such advantages.—The 
attentive reader may recollect that, agjecably to the mode of 
.reasoning of the time, Bishop Berkeley was successful in prov¬ 
ing the non existence of matter, and Hume Who could not dare 
disown the cogency of Berkeley’s reasoning, followed up the 
ccfurse of Berkeleji, and haviifg proved the non-existence of 
mind itself, established an astounding scepticism. "When this 
universal sceptic undermined the foundations of human know¬ 
ledge, he necessarily drove his weapons.not against the assump¬ 
tions of philosophers only, but against th^’philosophy itself,—an 
'act to vvhicluhc is necessarily led bn tlic. ground that what was 
universally admitted by philosophers must be admitted of phi¬ 
losophy itself. Hence when Dr. Reid attacks Hume, he does 
not venture to bring into light the fallacy of that philosopher, 
but sides with him, and without scruple stands opposed to preced¬ 
ing philosophers as Ilume had done. The only difference between 
Hume and Reid on the siibjeet was, that the philosophical 
proceeding of the former was not only subversive of philosophy, 
but sceptical, and consequently negative in its aim; whereas, on 
the other hand, the procedure of the latter was not only to subvert 
philosophy, but to build up a fabric on its ruins, it may hence be 
admitted as positive. Giving up the guidance of philosophy, 
Reid Hiuilds his new system upon the principles of common sense. 
Hence he stands epposed to all preceding systems. Fearing the 
disadvantage which might necessarily arise from the tefm, 
“principles of cornmow sense,” Mr. Stewart attempted to 
oppQse it and exerted his ingenuity in interpreting thi^ term 
as synonyrnous with the word “ reason.” Jfaving made 
the natural reason of man’*’ the governing principle of all 
positive philosophy, Stciiart thus rendered essential service 
to the cause of metaphysical inquiry. 2dly,—While the Car¬ 
tesian and Lockian systems of philosophy taught that ideas 
were the only objects of perception, the Scottish philosophy 
most ingeniously niaintaiivid that the properties of external 


Vide page 11. 
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objects, and n«^t their images or ideas wer^ pereeF»fed. 3dlf, 
—Tlie discrimination, of sensations and perceptions was hint- 
ed at by the Cartesian philosophy but overlooked .and con-^ 
signed to oblivion by the system of- Locke. Reid recall¬ 
ed and brought to view the distinction • Stewart maintained 
the invariable priority of sfeusatioii to .perception; Broyn 
taught their distinct properties, and Abercrombie saw that sen¬ 
sation implies the corporeal, and perception the mental part of 
the process of the cognition of external things. 4thly,—For the 
detection of the distinction between consciousness and,perception, 
we are indebted to the mtellecls of Hutcheson and Bcid. This was 
clear^ explained by Stewart, and great service done towards the 
explication of the distinct characters of the internal and external 
worlds. Stilly,—Perception, as taught by the common-senae- 
school of philosophy, being admitted to involve “a felt-relation 
between the subjective self and an objective reality,” the inqui¬ 
ry into the nature of correspondence of mind and matter is 
necessarily directed in the tabernacle of the mind itself. Gthly,— 
The classidcation of mental phenomena into sensitive states, 
intellectual states, and emotions, as determined by Brown con¬ 
tains in it principles forwarding the views of intellectual phi. 
losophers. ,, 

Now let us potice- the disadvantage of the Scottish phi¬ 
losophy towards the development of metaphysical truths.—The 
evil consequences derived from this philosophy may prominently 
be classified in two divisions,—the one,*’holding out to inquir¬ 
ers a (discouragement to inquiring into the principles of. our 
cognition itself of external things;—and the other, maintaining 
that no kind of representation is necessary to peiccption, and 
that, even in memory, there is no need of the existence of ideas. 
As to the, first, the attentive reader may remember that, while 
the philosophers from Reid to Brown based, in some respect or 
other, the assumption of externity simply upon our irresistible 
belief, it was tacitly hinted at by them that to attempt the detec¬ 
tion of any distinct mode of perceiving externity was unscieii- 
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tific. Buf Mjercrombie it was stated iaf the form of an 
explicit proposition. As rcgaids the secon’d disadvantage oflhe 
•common-lensc-school of philosophy, it must be recollected that 
to explicate the principle’ of sense-perception, while the Cartesian 
system only resorts to the pscuHar nature of the mind and to 
thfe dii/ine interposition, Locke compares the understanding 
in perception to a camera ohscura, and thereby suggests 
the necessity*of an inverted image upon the understand¬ 
ing. But the philosophy of common jense, having, with 
some degree of plausibility, established that to our perception 
• of external tlftngS, no kind of image is hetessary, the investiga¬ 
tion aato hov» we perceive things erect by means of images in¬ 
verted, was obviated. Again, while Descartes, having brought 
irfea into the field of investigation, taught the dissimilarity of 
ideas and things, Locke maintained the conformity of ideas 
with the primary qualities of bodies. But the doctrine ot 
the comraon-sonse-school having maintained that there is 
no necessity for an existence of idea in^mcinory necessarily 
cut off the link of investigation into the nature of such con¬ 
formity which, when scientifically determined, assigns the proper 
degree of weight to our knowledge of the external existence. 

In conclusion, it must be noticed that, while Held and his 
successors were controverting the conclusion? of Hume by 
pointing out the irresistible belief in man, a great thinker in 
Germany was attempting to discover the primary laws of such 
belief, by investigating Inore thoroughly the intcllecti^l world, 
and giving tj) the method of metaphysical inquiry aii catirely 
new direction. The reader will perceive that 5 refer to Iin- 
maniiel Kant, upon whose writings I shall now make some 
short observations. 

XVI. Of the Kantian Philosophy. —Immanuel* Kant was a 
German philosopher. • “ Mathematics and physics principally oc¬ 
cupied his attention at first; and the success with u liicfa he pur¬ 
sued these studies was socfii made manifest in various publica¬ 
tions. Ha predicted the existence of the planet Uranus; and 
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Herschcl himsAf, after discovwing it, admitlfed Kant’s ha\ing 
fii’sl: announced it.”* He informs us that after a maditatiQii of 
twelve years he presented to-the world his “Critique of Pure' 
Reason.” It was at a time when philosophical speculations 
were rife with the principles of^dogmatism and sceptism. Hence, 
had it not been for the repulsiveiiess of the tincouth'phraseology 
of the work, it would have been the best opportunity for a 
critical philosophy to gain free admittance with applause into the 
philosophical world. After a while, however, its intrinsic worth 
being appreciated by ‘the German speculators, “ all Germany 
rang with praises of the new philosojiby,” 

W ithout attempting the solution of the problem* as tp how we 
derive the knowledge of external existence, he maintains in his 
First Part, that it is by means of intuition that our knowledge 
is related to an exterior phenomenon. “ In whatsoever mode, 
or by whatsoever means, our knowledge may relate to objects, 
it is at least quite clear, that the only manner in which it 
immediately relates ,to them, is by means of an intuition. To 
this as the indispensable groundwork, all thought points. But 
an intuition can take place only in so far as the object is given 
to us.” Concerning the principle of our being supplied with 
such intuition, the author maintains that sensibility furnishes 
us with intuition and “ the capacity, (receptivity) for recciv- 
ing representations through the mode in which we are affected 
by objects,” he calls sensibility. He thus defines the act of sen- 
satioiJJ-^' The effect of an object upon the faculty of representa¬ 
tion, solar as we are afi'ected by the said object, i> sensation.” 
As regard^s the province of sensation, the author dec'arcs that 
“sensation alone could never form a notion, inasmuch as it 
consists only of bare feelings, which are altogether passive, and 
as far as knowledge is concerned, are blind and dead. Were we 
endowed with this capacity, our minds would ever be in a 
chaotic 8tate.”t It is the faculty of understanding that gives 

• Lewis’s Biographic.al History of Philosophy. 

. t J I). Morell 
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form aad igive to tlie materials furSshed 
we cognize the external phenomenon. Ccnpiaeriqji^his a% a^ 
.undeniahje fact, Kant, who belonged to the Le^nitzim-WolfilHi 
School, finds fault with.this philosophy and says:—“ The mKp 
nitzian-Wolfian philosophy, therefore, assigned an entUSy 
erroneous point of view for all investigations with respect to the 
nature a|id origin of our cognitions, in considering the differeitpe 
between sensibility and what is intellectual, merely as logical, 
whereas it is evidently transcendental, ^nd concerns not merely 
the form aa to clearness or obscurity, but* the origin, and con¬ 
tent of these, cognitiong, in such a ’way that by the first^seast- 
biHtg)^ we are not acquainted merely obscurely, but not at all 
with the quality of things in themselves; and so soon as we 
remove our subjective quality, the represented object, together 
with the prbperties which the sensible intuition attributed to it, 
is not *to be met with anywhere, neither can it be met with, 
since this very subjective quality determines the form of the 
same fthe object) as phenomenon.” 

From the above it is manifest that, according to Kant, we can 
cognize nothing but what comes through the medium of the sub* 
jeclive laws of understanding and the forms of the sensible in¬ 
tuition or sensibility, as two fundamental sources of cognition. 
Let give, first of all, a short explanation of the forms of sen¬ 
sibility as principles of cognition. Kant informs us, that there 
are two forms of sensible intuition, space and time, and that tUbir 
representation is intuitien b, priori, and lies at the basis of all 
external intuitions. As regards space, Kant asserts “ Vfe can 
never make to ourselves a representation of this'v-that there is 
no space although we may very readily think, that no objects 
therein are to be met with, jt is therefore regarded as the con¬ 
dition of the possibility of phenomena and bot as a determina¬ 
tion depending upon them, and it is a representation d priori which 
necessarily lies at the foundation of all external phenon^na.” 
Kant thus explains the principles of this hypothesis ofJlMMi|ki. 
tionofspace being apriori “ Since the receptivity r<i|j|l!|^of 
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tbe subject to b^ ti^cted objects, necessarilj;: precedes all intai« 
tioLs of iftes'e objeeW, it may be understood how the form of all 
^enomena can be given in t}ie mind previodi to all real percep-- 
consequentfy d priori ; and how this, as a pure intuition, in 
wwh all objects must be determined, can contain principles of the 
relationships of these prior to all experience/* Now let us see waat 
theory Kant advances concerning time as a form of jntuition. 
'' Time," says he, " is a necessary representation, which lies at the 
foundation of all intuitions. We cannot, in respect of pheiio~ 
mena in geueral, annihilate time^itself, although, indeed, we may 
take away from time, phehomeqa. Time ie therefore given a. 
'priori. In it alone is all reality of phenomena ppssible.. These 
may all disappear, but it itself, (as the geueral condition of their 
possibility,) cannot be annihilated." 

In support of this hypothesis, the author alleges that if the 
representation of time were not d priori and did not lie at the 
foundation of all representations, perception of simultaneousness 
or succession would be necessarily obstructed. Further, when 
we speak of several spaces, wo mean by this only parts of one 
and the same space. So, when we speak of different times, 
we mean by this only parts of the self-same time. Both 
space and time are unlimited and real forms cf our intuition. 
They are not to be considered as real objects in themselves, 
but as the modes or formal conditions of d priori representation. 
Ck these two, space is the pure fotm of all external intuition, 
and limited only to external phenomena, and time is the pure 
forme of intuition of all phenomena external and internal, 
since it ‘is the determination of the mind relating not only to 
external objects but internal states. Both space and time as, 
determined by Kant, are the two^tegories of sensibility. 

Now let ps consider the other source of cognition, namely, the 
distinct laws of the faculty of cognizing the phenomenon of intui- 
tion^which Kant calls unierstanding. The understanding with this 
author ib " a non.sensible cognition-facultyhence understand¬ 
ing is no faculty of intuition. " But there is," says he, *' besides 
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intuition, %o«the{ mode of cogniEing, except jpr conceptions; 
consequently the cognition of every uiq^standing, at Igast 
jevery liumau one, 41 a cognition means of conceptions, not 
ij^ituitive but discursive.” '‘As sensible intuiticms are based upon 
the receptivity of impressions, so conceptions are upon the spon. 
taaiety of thought; «nd as no r^reseutation can refer immedi' 
ately to the object, but only to.the intuition, so no conception 
can refer immediately to an object, but to some other representa¬ 
tion of this.” Hence, it is manifest thi^t intuition and concep¬ 
tion are the elements of all our cognitioq. Without intuition 
no object can be given to us, add without conception ^no re¬ 
presentation qan be understood. Conceptions without reA 
presentation are void, and intuitions without conceptions are 
blind.—“Therefore,” says he, “it is equally as necessary to 
make our conceptions sensible, (that is to join them to the object 
in the mtuition,) as it is to make our intuitions intelligible to 
ourselves, (that is, to bring them under conceptions). Neither 
of these faculties, or capacities can exchange its functions. 
The understanding cannot envisage*, and the senses cannot thiuk. 
Only because they are united can cognition thence arise.” 
When intuition gives us the phenomenon, the understanding 
considers it aocordiug to its conceptions or categories, viz., 
quantity, quality, and mode of existence, as^ well as causal 
dependence and other relations, by which it is put into a 
distinct form and a defiflite mode of existence. Of this 
doctrine of Kant, Mr. Le\»es gives this clear exposition:—“ Know¬ 
ledge has but one source, and that is the union of*object 
an^ subject. Thus, water is the union of oxygen and hydrogen i 
but you cannot say that water has two causes, oxygen and 
hydrogen, it has only one cause, viz., the union of the two.” 

Now it remains to be observed how * the categories, or 
general forms of understanding, are communicated to the 
objective or sensible phenomena. Both being ^ heterogeneous 

■-— - •- 

* This term is entirely unknown in classie English, it means to “ assign fea¬ 
tures to.” * 


. t2 
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there must neo^sarily be a mediating principle <vrhlbh has an 
affinity to the forny^ the one hand, and to the object or pheno¬ 
menon on the other, in other words, which ft iniellectual on the 
one side, and senHSle on the other. This principle Kant calls tim^ 
which he denominates the transcendental schema of our no¬ 
tions. “Time,” says he, “as the formul condition of the 
diversity of the internal sens!, consequently of the connection 
of all representations, contains a diversity a priori in the pure 
intuition. Now a transcendental determination of time is 
so far homogeneous with the category (nbich constitutes the 
unity thereof), as it is'general aud reposes upoii a rule « priori, 
%nd, on the other hand, it is so far homogeneous w<th the 
phenomenon, as time is contained in every empirical representa¬ 
tion of the diverse. Consequently an application of the cate¬ 
gory to phenomena is possible, by means of the transcendental 
determination of time, which, as the schema, of the conceptions 
of the understanding, mediates the subsumption of the last 
under the first.” The schema of the conception of the under- 
standing, and the procedure of the understanding with these 
schemata, Kant denominates the schematism of the pure under¬ 
standing. The process of schematising our" notions, he tells us, 
is performed by the faculty of imagination, which combines 
matter and form^ into one whole. 

From the foregoing exposition of the principles of cognition, 
it » quite clear that none can expect to perceive anything at all 
which belongs to an object in itself, but the phenomenon or 
appearance of something unknowable, and the manner in wliich 
such phenomenon makes its affection upon us. So Fichte re¬ 
marks upon this point:—“That which belongs to time and 
space on the one hand, is (according to Kant) bare phenome¬ 
non or appearance,'behind which the real thing hides itself; 
neither, on the one hand, have the ideas of the pure reason any¬ 
thing’but a negative import; aid so this philosophy, both in 
its lower aud higher movement, remains entirely empty of all 
rea'iity ; it is a theory, wisely founded indeed, and admirable in 
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its originat plan, J)ut on account of one error p,bat rcspecliug 
time aud space), in tlie outset, and the logical consequence* of 
it in the «xecutiou, it sinks at last into an enormous deficit, 
aud ends in a palpable oontradiction.” * 

Here it is necessary to notice the ^nlian doctrine concern¬ 
ing the distinction l)fftween notion*and idea :—“ The pure concep¬ 
tion, so far as it has only its origin in the understanding, (not 
in the pure image of the sensibility,) is called notio. A concep¬ 
tion from notions which oversteps the possibility of experience, 
is the idea er the conception of,reason.’* .Hence it is clear that, 
.according to ‘Kaitt, notions arc depeiidemt-ou experience, «nd aie 
therefore within the compass of our experimental know ledger 
But this is not the case with ideas. Ideas have no reference to 
experience, they are pure creations of the reason which is t*he 
highest faculty in mau. “ All our cognition,” says Kant, “ be¬ 
gins from the senses—proceeds thence to the understanding—^ 
and finishes in reason, beyond which nothing higher is met 
with in us to elaborate and to bring under the highest unity of 
thought, the matter of the intuition.” It reduces all the varie¬ 
ties of the ego to an unconditioned unity, viz. Soul; all varieties 
of the non-ego to an unconditioned unity, viz. Universe; and last- 
ly,^it-jreduces the distinct and relative conditions of existence of 
the cjjo and non-ego into their common essence^ the absolute un¬ 
conditioned being, viz God. So he says all conceptions of pure 
reason have to do with the tfheonditioned syflihetical unity of all 
conditions in general. ‘•Consequently, all transcendental ideas 
inay4je brought under three classes, of which the first contains the 
absolute (unconditioned) unity of the thinking subjoct; the second, 
the absolute unity of the series of the conditions of the phenome¬ 
non; and the third, the absolute of the condition of all objects 

of thought ill general.” Hence Soul, Universe, and pod, are the 
three conceptions or,categories of reason.* Kant thus brings 
the subjects of metaphysical science under thre^ corresponding 


* The reader is referred to page 3 for a full account of Kantian categoriesr 
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heads of the Psfichology, or the science of the thinking subject; 
of /Oosmohgy, or the.science of the universe; and of Theology, 
or the science of God, the essence of all essences. . 

Now it may bti worth while observing that although Kant 
admits idealism to be oc dangerous as it really is, he falls him¬ 
self into it in the attempt to'render time and space subjective. 
“ In making time and space purely subjective,” says Morell, ‘‘and 
regarding all the time and space qualities of the external n orld as 
purely subjective also, lie attributed far too much to the inward 
law, and far too little to the outward fact. When we consider that, 
Kant regarded both the’understanding and tin reason assim*. 
ply formal and regulative principles, that he admitted.sensa¬ 
tion alone as capable of affording any of the materials of our 
thoughts, and when we unite with this the extreme attenuation of 
the objective element even in sensation itself, we at once become 
conscious how near he treads upon the verge of pure idealism.” 

Here it must be noticed that while according to Kant, reason 
reduces the notions of the understanding to a systematic unity, 
it reserves to itself the power of producing ideas or the cate¬ 
gories of reason (i. e. Soul, Universe, and God) which are ne¬ 
cessarily supersensual, and every scientific investigation into the 
reality of existence is necessarily discouraged- Hencg, the 
determination of their reality or non-reality being essentially Ob¬ 
viated, Kant lays the foundation of a more alarming scepticism 
than he opposed.# He used to siop the mouths of his an¬ 
tagonists in the following manner Why reason of that 
wbicb-lies beyond all reasoning ?” “ Your notions of the Soul, 
of the Ufivesse, of God, are but subjective ideas ; they are per- 
sonificationa of your own mental processes •, I can give you 
strong reasons of a moral nature to believe in the Soul and in 
God ; but, rs for logic, it is incapable of saying anything what¬ 
ever, whether it be for or against." Hence “his doctrine,” 
Sir William Hamilton affirms^ “leads to absolute scepti¬ 
cism. Speculative reason, on Kauit’s own admission, is an 
organ of mere delusion. The idea of the unconditioned, about 
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which it "is con^rsanfc, is shown to involve^, insoluble con¬ 
tradictions, and yet to be the legitimate product of intelligence. 
.Hume has well observed, ‘ that it natters not whether we possess 
a false reason, or no reason at all.’ If * the light that leads as- 
^y, be light from heaven^ what are we to believe ? If our in- 
teftoctunl nature bo perfidious *n one revelation, it must be 
presumed decgitful in all; nor is it possible for Kant to establish 
the existence ^f God, Freewill, and Immortality, on the pre¬ 
sumed veracity of reason, 5n a practical relation, after having 
himself demonstrated its mei\dacity in .a speculative. K^t 
,^ad annihilated the older metaphysic,’but the germ oP f more 
visionary doej:rine of the absolute, than any of those refuted, 
was contained in the bosom of his own philosophy. He bad 
slain the b^y, bpt had not exorcised the spectre of the abso¬ 
lute ; and this spectre has continued to haunt the Schools of 
Germany even to the present day.” 

Let us review the principles and scope of the Kantian philoso¬ 
phy.—This philosopher was impelled by the scepticism of his 
time to construct a philosophisical system upon the subjectivity 
of human knowledge, and necessarily started with principles 
d priori. He divides our cognitive faculties into three,— 
Sensation, Understanding, and Reason,—the first furnishes the 
raatenal of our knowledge, or, in other words, the matter of 
notion, the province of the second is to afford form to it, 
and that of the latter to fifi’nish us the forms of the supersen- 
sual ideas. Hence the laft two are merely formal. Or, to be more 
particular,—sensation simply gives us the phenomena of an«objeo- 
tiv,e world without enabling us to have a cognitioir of them ; it is 
a blind capacity, according to whjch all that we perceive of the ex¬ 
ternal world must be confined. Understanding gives form to 
the matter furnished by sensation and makes* it dist^ct object of 
cognition. Reason determines exclusively from the subjective laws 
of our consciousness, the supersensual ideas of h|ind. Universe, 
and God. But as it cannot tell what lies outside the limits of the 
world of cpnscionsness, the true idea of God is not demonstrtCble 
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by pliilosopbicfil principles, but rests upon a lQwor,JiinJ of belief, 
lie assigns a greater compass to the subjective world; but the 
objective, lie contracts to the narrowest limit*. He makes no in-, 
quiry into the scientific ground of perception of external objects 
in themselves, but tells ue that nothi|[g but the phenomena of 
ternal objects are cognizable^ Mind and» object being united, 
produce phenomena, as the union of oxygen ^nd hydrogen 
produces water. To establish this doctrine, tha author re.«ort8 
to various hypotheses which need no> here be repeated. But his 


Instant habit of thinking upon astronomical and mathematical 
probleiSs affected his metaphysical procedure <to sucli a degree. 


that while the distinct mode of union of the subject and object 


recurred to his sublime intellect as the only condition of perceiv. 
nfgfflBxternal objects, he could not explain its iftrinsie worth 


eVen th his followers who tried their best to confirm and esta¬ 


blish ^ philosophical principles. The most distinguished of 
these,—Carl Leonhard Beinhold who was dissatisfied with the 
analysis of the cognitive faculty, as afforded by Kant, discarded 
his theory of sense-perception, and thus retarded the progress 
of investigation respecting the principles of perception. Jacobi, 
it is true, laid hold of the realistic element of Kant’s perceptive 
theory, but admitting tlie process of sensation a? a mystery and 
grounding all knowledge upon faith, he himself was remoVed to 
the ranks of the mystics. From the untenable doctrines of 
Kant, arose the scepticism of Schhlz, which consisted in the 
conviction that no philosophy would b# capable of proving satis- 
factorlly the material phenomena or man’s relation to them. 

XVII. ’ 0/ Fichte's Philosophy .—Johann Gottlieb Fichte was 
born in 1762. In his early life this philosopher was a consistent 
Kantist and declared that " the materials for a science had been 
diseovered by Kaiit; nothing more was needed than a sys¬ 
tematic CO- ordination of these materials: and this task he 


undertook.” The sceptical writings of Schulz having shak¬ 
en the foundation of philosophy itself, Fichte strove ” to 
erect a system, not of philosophy, but of rigi4 scientific 
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knowledge^ |gainst which no scepticism could possibly rais? an^ 
objection. Hence it was that, in place of ^kilosiphy, be assajned 
the terip JTissenschaflslehre, as most designative* of his great 
purpose.”* In this famoys doctrine,l^ichte endwvours to construct 
a science out of consciousness, and con^qnently strives to deter- 
mine all knowledge's priori This author proceeds thus:—That 
we have knowledge no sceptic can dispute.* When we attempt an 
explanation o£ its principle, w^ are of necessity bound to admit 
either that thik knowledge is spontaneously produced by ourselves 
or excited ]py something different from ourselves. But as we can 
know nothing byt what passes within,ourselves, our kny,wledge 
must commence with the subjective self. It is also universally 
admitted thal we have the faculty of consciousness in the inner 
world which gives a clear representation of the facts of this 
world, and*as to the existence of the outer or objective world, it 
bears )io testimony. But since we are forced by the laws of 
reason to owy that there is an Vernal world different from us, our 
consciousness cannot directly lead us to it but tbrcHigh the medi¬ 
um of our subjective states. As we attribute reality to the subjec¬ 
tive self, or mental states, or the facts of consciousness,—so we 
assign a reality to the mt-ielf; we cannot therefore suppose it 
to be a mere ^visionary aspect. This not-self, though medi¬ 
ately* known, becomes part and parcel of the world of con¬ 
sciousness ; since what we know is necessarily ednfined within the 
limits of our subjective world and beconies the contents of«ar 
consciousness. Hence is evident that we have a two-fold fact 

in our consciousness namely self and not-self, and they ate both 
♦ ^ 
real. Now*as two realities can never reciprocally be.generative 

of each other, one must invariably precede the other as its 

cause, and, as it has been seen that the subjective states 

claim the priority of existence, there is no-hesitation as to not- 

self being the product of the self. “ The mind^s first of all 

unconsciously active; in this unconscious or spontaneous activi- 


* Murell’s History of Modem Philosophy, 
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ty, ire soon fin4 ourselves limited by the laws of on? bfing; nnJ 
then, ere we come to-the idea of self as the real subject of all 
these experiences, we throw ourselves entirely into the contem' 
plation of these limitations, objectify them, and term them air 
external world. After a time, however, the spontaneous action 
of the mind begins to give way to the refieetive; we becorrte 
gradually conscious of our own activity; we recall our thinking 
self from its absorption in what ib regards as an oiAward world ; 
we commence reading the contents of pur own consciousness 
as suck ; and at length find that the mind- alone is <>the sphere 
of its own operations; ‘tbut it is at once subject and object, the 
absolute starting point, and the sole sphere of all theoretic know- 
ledge.” By a strict examination of the facts of the inner 
world, it is manifest that consciousness is essentially an active 
faculty within, and from the direct conscionsness of our free 
activity, arises the ideas of the objective, and from the limita< 
tion of our own free activity arises the idea of the objective, and 
answers to a*mental afiection. The subjective serves to develop 
the notion of the objective; ” without subject there is no object 
perceived, without object there is no subject. The me afSrms 
or constructs the not me, and the noi-me, on the other hand, 
determines the me ; and consequently the claims of realism and 
idealism here unjte, and the absolute principle of all knowledge 
is discovered in the centre of our own consciousness.” Thus 
the i^ntity of existence and thought,—of object and subject is 
established. 

■Whatever reality lies beyond the world of consciousness is not 
the object of science, but of faith. “ I have found the org-an,” 
he says in his Bestimmung des Mensehen, "by which to 
apprehend all reality. It is not the understanding, for all 
knowledge supposes some higher knowledge on which it rests, 
and of this ascent there is no end. It is faith, that volun¬ 
tarily reposing on views naturally presenting themselves to 
us, because through these views«• alone we can fulfil our 
dos’tiny, which Sfccs onr knowledge, and pionounccs that ‘it is 
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good,’ anfi raises ,it to certainty and conviction. It is no know¬ 
ledge, but a resolution of the will to admit this ^owledge. Jhis 
, is no more verbal distinction, but a true and deep dhe, pregnant 
with the most important consequences. Let m« for ever hold fast 
by it. All my conviction is but faith, and it proceeds from the will 
and not from the understanding ;^rom will also, and not from the 
understanding, must all the true culture pVpceed. Let the first 
only be firmljs directed towards the Good, the latter will of itself 
apprehend th*e True. Should the latter be exercised and deve¬ 
loped while the former remains neglected,* nothing can conqi|||pf 
’ it but a facility in vain and en^less'sopliiqlical subtleties itehning 
away^into the absolutely void inane. I know that every seem¬ 
ing truth, born of thought alone, and not ultimately resting on 
faith, is false and spurious, for knowledge, purely and simply 
such, when carried to its utmost consequences leads to the con- 
victio‘n that we can know nothing 1 Such knowledge never finds 
anything in the conclusions, which it has not previously placed 
in the premises by faith^ and even then its conclSbions are not 
always correct. ... Every human creature* born into the world 
has unconsciously seized on the jreality which exists for him alone 
through this intuitive faith. If in mere knowledge—in mere 
perception an^ reflection—we can discover no ground for regard¬ 
ing *our mental presentations as more than mere pictures, why 
do we all nevertheless regard tliem as more,* and imagine for 
them a basis, a «ais/r‘iz/u»»iindcpendant of all modifiqations % If 
we all possess the capacity and the instinct to go beyond this 
natural view of things, why do so few of us follow this instinct, 
or ^exercise this capacity, nay, why do we even resist 
of bitterness when wc are urged towards this path? What 
holds us imprisoned in these natural boundaries ? Not infer¬ 
ences of our reason, for there are none which could do this. It 
is our deep interest in reality that docs this—in* the good that 
we pre to produce—in the common and the sensuous that we are 
to enjoy. From this inteysst can no one who IfVcs detach him¬ 
self, and just as little from the faith which forces itself jrpou 
* • z2 
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him simuUanecE^sly with his existence. We are alt born in faith, 
and he who is blind follows blindly the irresistible attraction. 
He who sees follows by sight, arfd believes because he‘will be¬ 
lieve.”* * 

The foregoing observdlaons^ evolve the truth that Fichte re¬ 
gards the facts of experience the subjective point of view 
in the reverse order of the ordinary procedure of philosophers, 
who maintain that our sensations come from without. In such 
procedure he discovers a vicious circle:—“ That our sensations 
e^ because there are >objects present to cause them,' and then, 
that real objects mu^ be present became w'e have the sensa¬ 
tions.” Here it must be noticed that Fichte attempted to es¬ 
tablish the identity by means of determining the ego as essen¬ 
tially an active principle, and from such original activity he easily 
deduces the practical or moral philosophy. I am freesays he, 
“ and it is not merely m'y action, but the free determination of 
my wish to^obey the voice of conscience, that decides all my 
worth. More brightly does the everlasting world now rise be¬ 
fore me; and the fundamental laws of its order are more clearly 
revealed to my mental sight. My will alone, lying hid in the 
obscure depths of my soul, is the first link in a chain of conse¬ 
quences stretching through the invisible realms df spirit^ as in 
this terrestrial world, the action itself, a certain movement com¬ 
municated to matter is the first link in a material chain of cause 
anci effect, encircling the whole system. The will is the efficient 
cause, the living principle of the world bf spirit, as motion is of 
the world of sense. I stand between two worlds, the ,oue visible, 
in which tlie act alone avails, and the intention matters not at 
all; the other invisible and incomprehensible, acted on only by 
the will. In both these worlds I am an effective force. The 
Divine life, a$ alone the finite mind can conceive it, is self-form¬ 
ing, self-representing will, clothed, to the mortal eye, with mul¬ 
titudinous sensqus forms, flowing through me and throughrthc 


Mrs. Percy Sinaett; DeiKmlion of Man, Loudon, 184(5.. 
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-whole imm^asarabki uuiverse, here streaming thrpugh my veins 
and muscles—there, pouring its abundance into the tree, <he 
iflower, the grass. The dead, hdhvy.mass of inert matter, which 
did but fill up nature, has disappeared, and, In its stead, there 
rushes by the bright, everlasting flood of life and power, from 
its* in&nite source. ■ The eternal will is the C^'ator of the 
world, as he is the Creator of the finite reason, 'mose who will 
insist that th9 world must have been created out of a mass of 
inert matter, which must alw^s pemain inert and lifeless, like 
a vessel made by human hands, know .neither the world nor 
.him. The infinite reason alone exists*in himself—the finite in 
him ; VQ our ipiods alone has he created a world, or at least that 
by and through which it becomes unfolded to us. In his,^jMit 
wo behold the light, and all that it reveals. Great, living Will! 
whom no words can name, and no conception embrace I well may 
1 lift my thoughts to thee, for 1 can think only in thee. In 
thee, the. incomprehensible, does my own existence, and that of 
the world, become comprehensible to me •, all the problems of 
being are solved, and the most perfect harmony reigns. 1 veil 
my face before thee and lay my finger on my lips.” 

From the principle of the purely subjective idealism of Fichte, 
the ego being the sole existence in the universe, and every thing 
else bbing derived from its activity, the idea of nature as well as 
of God was necessarily destroyed. Thus run the ingenious ob¬ 
servations of Morell upon Fichte’s system :—“ If we look out In¬ 
to the universe, what dt> we see? Simply the reflex of our own 
activity, objectified laws of our own being. If we ask ar{er the 
Creator of the universe, therefore, the answer returned is, that it 
is created by ourselves for the sake of realizing our own self-de¬ 
velopment. Self being once laid down as the absolute principle of 
all philosophy, wo can never get beyond it so as tanffirm the 
objective reality of aught, cither in the material or spiritual world. 
The only God we can affirm is simply the idea of moral order—an 
idea to which we can only by a logical fallacy append the notion 
of any essential and personal existence. To have an idea of Ot>d, 
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is to limit that is^ to destroy the very nptiom oran induite 
beng; so that in fact every notion we form of Ood mast be an 
idol. It was from this conclusian that originated the reputation, 
of atheism whieh Fichte incurred, and which drew down upon 
him the enmity and opposition of many both of the learned and 
the great.” ' 

Here we i®ice that Fichte’s theory concerning the identity 
of the self and not self, not being satisfactorily explained, 
lie had to encounter mapy objccMons, and as he was unable to 
remove them, he foi\nd himself under the necessity of giving 
up his purely subjective position and attempting a revision, 
of his system, in order that he might rest it (jn a mo,re sub- 
stai Bifl l basis. In his old system, Fichte maintained the reality 
of tne self and not-self, and the identity of both, without the 
determination of a common principle from which both subjec¬ 
tive and objective worlds have their being. This non-deter¬ 
mination was the source of manifold objections against it. In 
his improved philosophy, he finds this principle in the absolute 
being, in whom botl! self and not'Self inhere, and with whom 
they are identical, but not denying, with Spinoza, any activity 
to the soul, he firmly retains the notion of its free activity. All 
that was advanced in support of this new doctijne of identity, 
was not sufficient to make it consonant with the laws of iiature 
in the phenomenal world. “ The phenomena of the physical 
wbrld, indeed,” says Morell, “still constituted a dark and 
unresolved point in his philosophy; objective existence, as seen 
in nature, was not yet placed on the same footing with subjec. 
tive existence, as exhibited in the laws of mind; the identity of 
the two was not completely thought out; the phenomena of 
our sensations not fully explained; the absolute unity of thought 
andvfixis||jpce, ns attained in the infinite being, not completely 
UedocecL” 

In reviewing the system of Fichte we observe,—that he 
builds it upon the basis of consciopsness, and is a continuator 
of'the Kantian system. While Kant established tlic identity of a 
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subjective ^nd «n abjective element for tbe purp^^e of perceiv¬ 
ing external objects, Fichte carried this doctrine forward aitd 
attempted >to prove that the ^ubjpet and object themsrfves 
wore identical, and doeS away with the theory of sensa¬ 
tion,—Again, Kant tried to establish tbe subjectivity of 
spa6e and time, Fichte, though pursuing^ a different course, 
strove to maintain the subjectivity of every thing in the uni¬ 
verse.—Thirdly^ in tbe Kantian doctrine tbe activity of tbe 
soul was not carried so far as to create the matter of sensation, 
but with FiAte the whole systepi of universe was but the redex 
pf the soul’s activity.—Fourthly, whife acbording to Kant, hdfnan 
mind Igiows pot the objects per »e but their phenomena, 
Fichte determines the knoAvledge of objects in consciousness. 

XVlil. Of Sghellinff’s Philosophy .—Frederick William 
Joseph Schelling was born in the year 1775. When Fichte’s 
subjective idealism had been carried to its utmost extremity, 
Schelling pame upon the stage and determined upon turn¬ 
ing the course of speculation towards tbe objective reality lying 
beyond the world of consciousness, but instead of attempting an 
explanation of material existence, he attended to the Absolute,— 
which, he says, cannot be known by our ordinary intellectual 
faculties, and bewce we must transcend the sphere of conscious, 
ness and perceive it through the medium of Intellectual 
Intuition, as a faculty of philosophizing. It: Is no matter 
if this faculty be not comnfbn to all men, for, he says, “it*s 
better rather that we sltould isolate philosophy from all the 
ordinary routes, and keep it so' separated from ordinary l^ow. 
ledge.that none of these routes should lead to it.* lAilosophy 
commences where ordinary knowledge terminates.” By this 
faculty of intellectual intuition, wc have an immediate knowled^ 
of the absolute as by ordinary sensation we cognize ^le material 
phenomena. The Absolute exists in itself potentially, and dc- 
velopes itself in its actual existence. A philo|ophy should 
first of all determine this original essence, and then show how 
created thiiigs arc derived from this, lie docs not deny activity 
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to tlte soul; a§ to our perceiving external tbings„he tells us nO' 
thing but wbat is t^ugbt by Kant, the only thing we find new 
in Schelling’s doctrine of perception is, that from our ipability to 
discriminate the object from the representation, we must regard 
them both as one and t]ie same thing. “ When in perception, 
says he, “ I represent an objtict, object ai^d representation ,nre 
one and the same. And simply in this our inability to discri¬ 
minate the object from the representation durpig the act, lies 
the conviction which the common sense of mankind has of the 
reality of external things, although these become ^nown to it 
only through the repr,esentaitionB'.” In support of,this assertion, 
Schelling affirms that it is from our ordinary thinking that' 
we view the object and the representation as entirely separate. 
By this he clearly makes the transition from the external things 
to the internal. He then informs us that by our intellectual in¬ 
tuition we come to understand that both the knowing and the 
known, or the subject and object, are combined in our own con¬ 
sciousness. “ We cannot,” says he, “ be conscious of our own 
existence, without at the same time inseparably connecting it 
with some other existence from which we distinguished ourselves. 
So in like manner we cannot be aware from the existence of any- 
thing out of ourselves without at the same t'^pae inseparably 
connecting with it- a consciousness of ourselves.”* Hence, 
they are one and the same, running parallel to each other; so 
that it is all the same if we begin with the subject and deduce 
from it the object, or .vice versa. I^nce, he infers there are 
two hinds of philosophy,—one of nature, and the other of spirit, 
both havijig ^heir principle in the Absolute, or Gdd, the eternal 
source of all existence. So that a philosophy may either 6on- 
struot a system of nature from intelligence, or vice versa ,— 
dewing at the same time that both subject and object have 
their common ” ground in the same identical essenceand 
since all things are regarded as a manifestation of the Absolute, 
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lie lays '^own laws by which such manifesbition is afifected, 
and which, making the absolute identical wit]^ every ^ing 
else, furnish materials for buililing up an objective idealism. But, 
since to enter upon & detail of Schelling’s “ Philosophy of 
Identity,*' does not come under the Icope of the present dis- 
dburse, I forbear tnentioning ttie particplars of these laws. I 
only refer the reader to the opinion of Morell on the system 
of identity aff propounded by the author,—Schelling’s “ original 
system of identity, which makes the whple phenomena of the 
universe flne chain of necessary development, is enti^sly in¬ 
consistent with* the facts of physical ‘and moral evil j and 
equally so viith the conscious freedom of man as a moral agent. 
Again; the view maintained by Schelling respecting Deity, as 
coming gradually to self-consciousness, and realizing himself 
only in man, is utterly inconsistent with the perfections of 
God, as displayed in the design of the universe, and felt in 
the holiqr emotions of man’s religious nature.” 

In conclusion, it may be asserted that, although Schelling 
was often called the German Plato, his system wanted a scientific 
character and systematic .co-ordination. “Schelling’s doc. 
trines,” says Mr. Lewes, “were never systematically co-ordi. 
nated. The characteristic of his mind was not certainly scienti¬ 
fic. *He was subtle, ardent, and audacious; .but he abhorred 
precision: and was in striking contradictfon to his predecess^ors 
Kant and Fichte in the abshnee of logical forms.” 

In reviewing the scopfe of Schelling’s Philosophy, we observe, 
that although Spinoza’s pantheism may at first si^it be 
re^tirded as coinciding with the system propounded Uy this phi¬ 
losopher, yet an accurate comparison of the nature of these 
two systems, makes it manifest that they differ in fun¬ 
damental principles. The attentive reader may rfcollect that, 
Istly ,—While Spinoza maintains that God is identical with the 
universe, and the Divine nature is a compound qf thought and 
extension, Schelling declares that the subject and object are 
combined in the subjective world as one and the same, havmg 
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their common ofigin in the identical essenije,—^he'hbsolule 
existence of which they form the opposite poles, Zndly ,—The 
Spinozistic system, having denied "all activity to the human soul, 
necessarily imputeSthe servile propensities of man to the source 
of All good ; but the system of Schelling, not being competent 
to deny such activity, necessarily determines the soul 
as the source of all human actions. 8rdly .—While Spinoza, 
following the track of Descartes, relies on the testimony 
of consciousness for th^ determination of the existence of the 
Absolute Being, Schelling transcends the sphere of fConseious- 
ness, and assumes anotheiv faculty—that of InteUectjial Intuition 
for the purpose of such determination. Schelling asserts that 
by this faculty we gaze immediately upon the Absolute which 
lies beyond the precincts of the subjective world, as by ordinary 
sensation we gaze upon the forms of the material world. 
4'tkly. By absorbing the finite into the infinite substance, 
Spinoza does away with the necessity of determining the laws 
regulating the principles of representation of external things 
in the internal world* Schelling requires such a determination, 
and, first of all, establishes the identity of object and representa¬ 
tion, and ultimately combining the known and the knowing 
principle in consciousness evolves a system^ of Objective 
Idealism. ‘ 

XIX. Of the Hegelian Philosophy .—George Frederick Wil- 
liam Hegel was born in 1770, and possessed great logical acu¬ 
men. At the time when this philosopher entered upon the 
scene'of philosophical disquisition, Schelling’s doctrines,had 
taken firnc hold of the minds of German philosophers. Hence 
“ Hegel,” says Morell, “ began his philosophical career as a 
firm partisan of Schelling j and when he first ventured beyond 
the pale of bis authority, the aim was rather to give system 
and unity to Schelling’s doctrines, than to advance any altoge¬ 
ther new ideas.” 

Finding* the faculty of intellectpal intuition as defined by 
Schelling liable to objection, Hegel gave it up and strove to 
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build a ‘system aupon purely logical principles which were 
allowed to explain the nature of all. phenomena, intrioasio 
and extrinsic, by sublimating ii^to thought all that is sub* 
jective and objective. • Hence he denies oPiginal essence to 
aught but what was identical withr thought; so that logic, 
\fhich is the science of th^ formal laws of thought, is, 
with Hegel, also a description of the laws by which the whole 
circle of tilings, the prototypes of thought are regulated, 
and consequently becomes a real branch of metaphysical science. 
The laws •of logic must necessarily be tlie laws of the universe, 
and bring under their regulative principles the whole sphere 
of phgnomenii relating to man, nature, and God. 

Schelling’s doctrines of the identity of subject and object 
not being satisfactorily established, Hegel commences with 
the conception of the laws of thought; and under these 
laws fie strives to determine the relation of thoughts—establish* 
ing the, harmony between thought and thought. He does not 
attend to the correlates of the relation, since according to him 
the only existing principle is the relation. " Hegel,” says Mr. 
Lewes, “ declared that the essence of all relation—that which is 
true and positive in every relation—is not the two terms related, 
but the relat^n itself y The whole universe is the universe of 
relation. Hence the subject and object, when related to one 
another, are known as really existing, but when they are consi. 
dcred apart, we cannot ‘admit their existence. In order to 
obtain a clear conception of the laws of the relation of the 
subject and^ object, we find that in such relation is implied a 
tljrce fold element.—“ First of all, our consciousnels exists in 
a condition in which it is one with the object. Pure sen* 
sation, (as is generally admitted,) w'ould never give us the 
knowledge of an external world; all that it af][ords us is a 
bare feeling; so that the primary step in the attainment of 
the knowledge of any object, must be the sj;ate, in which 
there is a complete blending of subject and object. Second¬ 
ly, instead of remaining in this state of consciousness. 
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we soon objectify it j sensation becomes pereeptipn, * and we 
refe% our feeling to some real outward existence as the cause. 
The faculty, by which this separation between subject ^nd ob¬ 
ject is effected, is«the understanding, answering to judgment 
in the ordinary division o( the scholastic logic. The third pro¬ 
cess is that, in which our consfiousness agap returns to cono- 
plete union with the'object, even whilst the ^object remains 
before us in all its clearness- In this last moveipent, we per¬ 
ceive the object as a product, or state of our own minds: while, 
therefore, it is, as an''outward 'reality, destroyed, ye( as a state 
of our own consciousness,it is perceived.” Again, ,with Hegel, 

God is not a person, but personality itself, i. e., the universal 
personality, which realizes itself in every human consciousness 
as so many separate thoughts of one eternal mind. The idea 
we form of the Absolute, is to Hegel the Absolute* itself, its 
essential existence being synonymous with our conception of 
it.”* 

From the foregoing observations it is manifest tbaf, having 
assigned to the term consciousness a greater latitude than 
Sohelling had done, Hegel does away with the necessity of 
the intellectual intuition of Schellirig. Through his conscious¬ 
ness, Hegel perceives that “the identity of contraries is the 
very condition of all 'existence, since without a contrary no¬ 
thing can come into being.” Having based this doctrine upon 
logical laws, Hegel established the identity of Being and Non- 
Being, Subject and Object, Force and. Impotence, Light and 
Darkness. “ Quality is the first Negation: it is the reality of 
a thing. Jhat which constitutes Quality is the negUtion which 
is the condition of its Being. Blue, for example, is blue only 
because it is the negation of red, green, purple, &c.; a meadow 
is a meadow only because it is not a vineyard, a park, a 
ploughed field, &c. Being, having suffered a Negation, is de¬ 
termined as Quality—it is Something, and rio longer an Abstrac¬ 
tion. But* thi^ Something is limited by its very condition ; 

• MorcU's History of Modem Philosophy. 
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and this lilnita thi| Negation, is external to it: hj^ce Something 
implies Some- other-thing. There is a Tkia and a That. Now 
the Something and the Some«other.thing—the this and the 
That are the same thing. I'his is a tree; That is a house. If 
1 go to the bouse, it will then be the TJiis, and the tree will be 
That. Let the tr«e be the Sdhiething, and the house the 
Some>othcr-thing, and the same change* of terms may take 
place. This ptpves that the two are identical. The something 
carries its opjJoaitc (other-thing) .withhi itself; it is constantly 
becoming the other thing. Clearly shewing that the only 
'positive realUy is the Relation which always subsists through¬ 
out the changes of the terms.” 

The above theory, Mr. Lewes calls “ the genuine insanity of 
Logic. With difficulty,” he says, ” will many believe that any 
sane man should have put it forth. As’a specimen of verbal so¬ 
phistry it would be feeble; as a specimen of Logic it is pitiable.” 
But Mr. ^ Morell thus remarks upon this critici'-m ;—"A little 
consideration, however, may tend to shew us, that his (Hegel’s) 
doctrine of absolute identity is not so uifnatural and extrava¬ 
gant as some might at first imagine.” “There is, undoubtedly, 
a germ of truth in it, which every one must admit. What is 
knowledge, bu|i the perception that two different things are 
fnndatnentally one ? Take any judgment, any proposition you 
choose, and you find that it contains the assertion, that two dif¬ 
ferent things form a unity or identity between them. The 
subject and predicate ane the differences—the copula expresses 
thei^ identity. In proportion as knowledge advances, th| ten¬ 
dency to generalize becomes greater; differences,beaome more 
and more merged into higher principles; until finally, as all 
Theists admit, the universe, with its infinitely diversified phe¬ 
nomena, is seen to spring by some process of creative power 
from God, the first cause—the highest unity. tJius Hegel’s 
doctrine of the fundamental unity of opposites, which has been 
so often reproached as a contradiction in terms, has its germ 
in the common sense and common belief of humanity.” • 
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In reviewing •the nature and scope of the Hegelian*’Philoso- 
phj^, the ingenious reader may remember that Fichte’s in¬ 
effectual attempt to prove the "identity of subject aird object 
gave an impulse to speculative minds to “oase such identity upon 
scientific grounds Schelling explained the problem in his own 
way of thinking, which, incompetent to afford satisfaction ^o 
Hegel, impelled him to theorize anew upon thfe subject. This 
author logically proves that, as subject and objett when consi- 
dered apart or not related to^ one another, have no existence, 
the essence of all relation is not the two terms but the relation 
itself, which is necessarily subjective. This relation consists in 
three different processes;—1st. Sensation, which, being buta bare 
feeling, does not give us the knowledge of an external world,— 
2nd. Perception, which gives us the knowledge of exteruity,— 
3rd. Our cognition of the object as the product or state of our 
own minds. With Hegel, the personality of God is distinct 
from all fini.te personalities, and is nothing when considered 
apart from the universal consciousness of man. This German 
philosopher based his theory upon logical principles, and ne¬ 
cessarily proceeded upon the deductive method. He converts 
logic, which is merely a formal science, into a real branch of 
metaphysics. . » 

XX. In this.plaee I must direct my reader’s attention to 
the philosophy of Herbart as the reaction of the idealism of 
Fichte and Schelling. John FredSrick Herbart proceeded, it 
is true, upon realistic principles, brfl did not resort to the 
ordinary notion of matter as being inert, impenetrable substance 
and perceived by the aid of sensation. He informs us thst all 
that we can know are the phenomena which take place in the 
world of consciousness beyond which we know nothing, al- 
though he c^oes not maintain with Fichte that the idea which 
actually passes through the mind is synonymous with the 
objective reality, but that it is simply the mental phenomenon 
in which is implied the objective ?feality as its prototype. So 
thkt instead of determining the essence of things in the ex. 
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ternity of«exi|ten^e, he regards the whole hulk of our ideas as 
containing the matter. “ That we have a map of ideas,” says 
^he, “whijh are naturally formed in the mind by it8 own con¬ 
stitution, and the circuiastances in*whioh it is>placed, none can 
deny: these ideas, then, we must detpin, examine, elaborate; 
and, if truth can be prrived at by <nan at all, it must be arrived 
at by this process.” Hence, dn order to resolve contradic¬ 
tions implied jn our ideas and deduce truths contained by 
them, we must; according to Herbart, analyze, investigate and 
interpret oig? ideas, and considei^the number of our fundamen* 
tal ideas to wjjiiclkour ordinary percsptign^ may be generalized. 
“ From the first moment,” says he, “ we perceive objects a- 
round us, we%egin to classify them, and express the classifi¬ 
cation by general terms; this process goes on until we come 
to the thrdb fundamental notions of iking, matter, mind; the 
first being the notion of a unity with several properties; the 
second being that of an object existing in space; the third 
designating that which has self- consciousness.” 

Instead of entering upon the detail of Herbert's hypotheses, 
I shall only mention here that, although this German philoso¬ 
pher stands opposed to the* purely idealistic systems, he is 
himself regarded an idealist. “ Matter, then,’ ’ says Morell, 
” acewding to Herbart, is in the ordinary sense immaterial, and 
without extension; but it obtains all the prihiary properties, 
such as extension, inertia, &c., from the relation which Ac 
monads hold to each otl\pr.” 

X^XI. Before I close my observations upon the German 
philosophy, T must simply allude to the philosoghicpl writings 
ofT5r. Whewell who, although an earnest lover of physics, 
was not so intent in his regard for the physical world as to 
debar or obscure his investigation of the. mental. He at¬ 
tempted to determine how our olijcctive knowledge is 
dependent on subjedtive facts. In treating of our ideas, 
Whewell followed the Kantian course of ini^stigation, re¬ 
garding our perception of^external objects, and presented to 
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the world his,^theories on the subject tjirough ^lis great 
work— The Philotophy of the Inductive Sciences. “In pur. 
suing the 'investigation of oar ideas,” says Mr., Morel!„ 
“Whewell has closely followed some of the principal results 
of the Kantian philosophy. In imitation of Kant, for ex* 
ample, he shews, that in all ohr notions wo have to distinguish 
the matter and the form, the matter coming'tlpough the senses, 
the form being the mould in which this matter is shaped by 
the mind itself. Time.pnd space, which, with Kant, are the 
two categories of sensation, are viewed by him virtually in the 
same light, namely, as-the two necessary conceptions, under 
which all our sense-perceptions appear. A sensation itpelf he 
regards as the bare impression of an external object upon the 
mind, the form under which that sensation w viewed he terms 
an idea. Those ideas which are the ground-forms of our 
knowledge, such as time, space, cause, are called fundamental; 
secondary ideas arising from them, such as length anc^ breadth, 
number and succession, are termed ideal conceptions’' 

In criticising the ‘ German philosophy at large, we observe, 
that although there is a broad distinction between the phi¬ 
losophy of Germany and of Scotland, both of them were allied 
in their objects, namely, to subvert the principles of empiricism 
was the common object aimed at by both the German and the 
Scottish philosophers. Hence when the English metaphysicians 
drbve their weapons against the sensualistic bent of philosophical 
investigation, they invariably took the tincture of one or other 
of thtee two sects of philosophers Both of these standing 
opposed t® empiricism rendered great services to the cau^e of 
metaphysical inquiry by shedding light on the way of detecting 
the principle of eense-perceptiou. So that in criticising the 
German philosophy, we must, after the manner of our criticism 
of the Scottish philosophy, first consider the advantages and 
then the disadvantages of this philosophy done to metaphysical 
inquirythe attentive reqder may reeollect that the 
philosophical determination of the nature of the coijnition of 
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and B%lecUng t(j improve Ihe doctrine coiiceri^iug,the* nature 
and principle of our sense-perception, tlicy invariably investigat¬ 
ed the depths of the subjective world to tlic exclusion of the ob¬ 
jective, and constru'eted different systems ot rationalism upon 
the slender basis of the subjectivity of existence. Thus, in com¬ 
mon with other speculative writers, they gave to the positive, 
science of metaphysics the character of purely‘'oy.deulative phi¬ 
losophy. Hence, it is no wonder if t'le subjects i.bpjit which it is 
employed should not only appear to go beyond tly? leach of hu¬ 
man faculties and bear po relation to the practical concerns of 
life, but prove mere mockeries to metaphysical philos/^phy which 
is fundamentally a positice science —a circumstance ne¬ 
cessarily becoming the source of the most alarming prejudice a- 
gainst metaphysical science. Hence this “science of sciences,” 
“ the pyramid of human knowledge,” being necessarily despoil¬ 
ed of its supreme authority over the other important depart¬ 
ments of knowledge, there appeared a most furious anarchy in 
Europe. “ With respect to general doctrines, then,” says 
Lewes, “ we find the fctate of Europe to be this . religions op- 
posed to religions ; philosophies opposed to philosophies; and 
religion and philosophy at war with each other. Such is the 
anarchy in the higher regions.” , 

1 

Now the ingenious reader may easily see that to remove such 
anarchy there is jonly one remedy left with the philosophers, 
namely, that of assigning to metaphysical science the character 
of posjtivism. Is such the character of' the philosophy' evolved 
by Coliite ? The reader must aus ver this after . he has "ex. 
amined Comtc’'s system. 

XXII. 0/ Comte's Philosophy — Auguste Comte was a 
French philosopher, and has been styled by some the Bacon of 
the nineteenth century. He presented to the world a new system 
of philosophy, in the “ Cours de Philosophic Positive,” in 
which he attem'pted to construct a system of positive philoso¬ 
phy^ embracing the problems both of science and of social 
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life—an attempt which never having been »»de by preceding 
philosophers, is .thus dae to him. ' 

As ^r. Ijewes, the writer of the Biographical History of 
Philosophy, is regarded as ^ disciple of Comte, I shall give 
his exposition of the fftndajpientitl principles of jthis phi¬ 
losophy • 

“ Every brSESi of knowledge passes snocessively through three 
stages : supernatural, or fictitious ; 2nd, the metaphysi¬ 


cal, or abstraA ; 3rd, the posi^ve, or scpentifie. The first is the 
necessarjf point of departure*taken by -human intellige^i^ic ; the 
second is fiierely a stage of transition from the supernatural to 
the -positiva; and the third is the fixed and definite condition 
in which knowledge is alone capable of progressive development. 

“ In tj;ie supernatural stage, the mind seeks after causes ; as., 
pire; to know the essences of things and their modes of opera¬ 
tion. It regards all effects as the productions of supernatural 
agentsj> whose intervention is the cause of all the apparent 
anomalies and irregularities. Nature ^is animated by super¬ 
natural beings. Every unusual phenomenon is a sign of the 
pleasure or displeasure of,some being adored and propitiated as 
a God. The lowest condition of this stage, is that of the savages, 
viz.^ Fetichisfia.* The highest condition is when one being is 
substituted for many, as the cause of all phenomena. 

" In the metaphysical stage, which is only a modification of 
the former, but which is important as a transitional stage, the 
supernatural age nts giye place to abstract forces, (peponiiied 
abstractions) supposed tcwnhere in the various substaoces, and 
capable themselves of ei\endering plienomenh. *The higher 
condition of this stage islwhen all these forces are brought 
under one general force named Nature. 

“ In the positive stage, the mind, convinced of the futility of 
all inquiry into causes and essences, appliee itself to the observa-' 
tion and classification of laws which regulate qfiedts ; that is to 


• Fotichism is the endowment of innuimate things with life and yoUtiSa.” 
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say, the invariablAv relations of succession and snailitud^which 
all things boar to each* other. The highest condition of this 
stage would be, fo be able to, rejfresent all phenomena.as tho 
various particulars of one general view. * 

"Thus, in astronomy, we may trace the gradual evolution from 
Apollo and his chaiiot, to the Vythagoreau ideas of Numbers,' 
Harmonies, and so many other kietapbysical]|(Clf^trUctlous, to 
the firm basis on which it is now settled : the la^''.»#gravitation. 
So that it is by geometry and dynamics we hope«tb wicst their 
secret from the spheres j not by the propitiation of a Sun God. 
Thus also in physics, where thunder was the tfatervention of 
Jove, and where metaphysics had introduced Natuij|e’s ‘ horror 
of a void,’ we seek truth in the regular study of gravitation, 
electricity, light, &c.” 

From Comte’s view of positive philosophy our belief in God 
is “ a delusion incident to the more infantile state of humanity.” 
Alluding to the philosophical exposition of this author, Mr. 
Morell observes ;—“ Can positive sciencp, in the sense here em¬ 
ployed, ever bring us to the conviction of the Being of a God? 
M. Comte says authoritatively it cannot.” 

In reviewing the philosophy of Comte, I regret to ob¬ 
serve that from want of having an opportunity to^ refer to an 
authenticated translation of the whole of his work, the outline 
of his system is too meagre to enable the inquisitive reader 
to trace the rules of philosophizing observed in it; but it 
is so far complete as to inform him that Comte’s positive 
philosopjiy leading the mind towards atheism is well fitted t.Q 
ally intellectaal < greatness to moral ^curpitude, and cannot re¬ 
gulate the conduct of man in the i concerns of life, so greatly 
expected from the august teachings of a positive mental philoso- 
phy. 

In conclusion, it is necessary td inform the reader that in the 
course of our investigation of the philosophical manifestation 
of tho European world at large, I hi^ve taken notice only of 
some®of the most prominent systems of philosophy prevailing 
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in Ear^pe^an(i*have entirefy neglected the #)est—not because 
they hold no particular place in the history of philosophy,—but 
because they, having attached ^heraselvcs in some respect or 
other to those system* under notice, add nothing new or original 
to the development of the metaphysical truths already, brought 
io light. 


CHAPTER Hr 

DEBCcnaNs from the Metaphysical Systems of Europe. 

In thk place* I shall briefly indicate the presiding spirit of 
the philosophical exposition presented in the preceding Chapter 
concerniBg the mental evolution on which different philoso- 
jihical • systems have been grounded. About six hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, the dawning of the spirit of 
philosophical inquiry in the Grecian world led to the 
foundation of the Ionian,* Pythagorean, and Eleatio schools 
of philosophy. But as these schools were incapable of 
rigljtly apprcRending the genuine ends and objects of pliiloso- 
pbical investigation, the consideration of the objective naturally 
took a predominant hold §f the speculation of the age to th5 ex¬ 
clusion of the subjective* in its relation to the objective.* This 
bent of thougi4»contins»lly reigning in Greece for about a 
htftidred aiad fifty years cOWributed to the coriuptipn erf philo- 
saphy itself. A sophistica mode of reasoning was the ne¬ 
cessary consequence, whieli|coiitinued for a period of upwards 
of fifty years and tended to produce an aversion to philosophy. 
This pqjiod may he noticed as the first anarchJ' in metaphy- 
sical speculations. ■ * 

This philosophical anarchy was effectively ifssailed in 400 

- $ - : _ 

* Vide foot note jiage 15, 
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B, C. by SocratOB, who changed its startiflg and 

gave a new ^pect to' Greek philosophy, which commenced 
with the material existence., lliis philosopher started from 
the knowledge of "liuman natur^ and'exhorted inquisitive 
minds .to the study of humn^ thought as the point of 
departure of all legltinaate metajAysics. Hd did, not vejjture' 
to advance a theory concerning the systematic ^^osition of the 
cognition of things, but stimulated others tOi'^tempt such 
explanation. Plato first tripd to fathom tiie principles 
of the cognition of things, and elicited from the depths of 
human knowledge genetaf notions as his starting point; but, 
instead of striving to know how general notions tare derived 
from particular, he maintained that general notions were 
nothing but reflections of Divine ideas, the etqrnal tyjies of all 
things, and left the problem undetermined. Aristotle ^ives 
up the track of Plato* as unphilosophical, and attempt^ to shew 
that the universal has its origin in .the individual or the sen¬ 
sible. He determines sense-perception as his starting point, 
but instead of leading investigation into all the five depart¬ 
ments ,of sensuous cognition, he confines it to the act of vision 
only, and calls the forms or* images of external things 
when impressed upon the senses sensible Species, when 
presented to the fliemory or imagination, phantasms, and to 
the jutellect, intelligible species; but he leaves undetermined the 
whole process as to how the sensible species enter by the organs 
of sense, by what internal agents the/ are preserved, refined, 
and corrmunicated to the memory, imagination, and lastly, to 
the intellect. 'Hence sprung a gre^ many controversies amtjng 
his followers. The cold and doubtfiig mind of this philosopher 
assisted by other. unfavorable circumstances of the age, 
damped the spirit of inquiry and led to the corruption of phi¬ 
losophy itself. At this time Aristotle’s logical mAhod of 
procedure and ^ the exertions of the Stoical philosophers na¬ 
turally contributed to the elevation ^of logic over metaphysics, 
whidh thus being brought under the subjugation of one depart- 
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ment dl kqpwle^ge, paved the way foi that o{^nother, namely, 
of religiop^ teachings. Hence, after a reign of upwards of one 
thousand years, metaphysical scjence was deprived of its au 
thority. This event anay be regarded tU^ second anarchy in 
the metaj)hy8ical speculation^ an anarchy which extended from 
the 8th to the 15th century*under the name of the «eit> 
society or ayes, D^iring this period the schoolmen 

diligently si^^^£x the logic of Aristotle, but mistook the true 
nature and al)j^ct of the science of mipd. 

In 1631, Descartes laying ttte foundation of unfettered phi¬ 
losophical inquiry in Europe, revived tiie science of mind and 
assumed the title of Father of Modern Philosophy. This philo¬ 
sopher expresses his dissent from the Peripatetic opinion which 
maintained that, for the purpose of perception, the mind required 
images fo be sent from objects to the brain ; and in order to 
estaWish the dissimilarity of ideas and the things they represent, 
he maintains that ideas must be considered os certain modes of 
thought without referring them to anything beyond. He 
divides ideas into two, corporeal or matfll'ial, and incorporeal or 
mental, of which the former are certain tiaces in the brain not 
conceived by the mind and invariably precede the latter as 
their occasioq. To explain the principle of perception, he 
rescs’ ts to Divine interposition. But as this cannot satisfactori¬ 
ly prove how ideas are received from without, his followers were 
seriously led astray. MaVebranche following the course of bes- 
bartes in the snbjcctivf aspect, maintained that we see every 
thing in the DtVfbc Ii^.explicatiirg the manner of perceiving 
the externat world, this pliposopher does, it is true, determine the 
iifvariableness of the conconwtancy of sensation with perception . 
but from the very nature o| his procedure, be was obliged to 
give up the philosophical explanation' of. the existence of the 
e.xtcrnal world, and resort to a passage of Scripture. Spinoza 
likewise, pursuing the Cartesian method more intently and fired 
with an intense feeling of the Omnipresent Being, consigned to 
llie Supreme Entity the dAtinct properties of mind and matter 
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as modes of the Lofinite. By the very nature of Efiis dftctnne, the 
Omn'ipotent Being is deprived of freedom of action, and becomes 
tantamount to a uon*entity. , ' , 

Subsequently, Locke attempted to trace the origin of ideas 
on principles different from those already noticed, but rashly 
maintained that experience is the only source of our ideas. Ins’ 
stead of advancing the doctrine boncerning tlSfllistmct oharao- 
’teristics of sensation and perception, as su^«r,ed by Male- 
branche, Locke ovcrlookeil tlie^di-tinctive propenties of the acts 
of sensation and perception. This non-distinction off sensation 
and perception being jferhapS regarded as the necessary conse¬ 
quence of analytical examination, Mr James Mill, yi his "^Ana¬ 
lysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind,” so far gives up 
the subject as uot even to make mention of the term percep¬ 
tion. The empiiicism and materialism tacitly liiutcd at 
by Locke, was developed and taught by Hartley and Priestley 
in England, and by Condillac and Helvetius in France.^ Such 
was the tendency of the Lockiaii system of philoscqihy towards 
empiricism, that the best services of Locke to the development 
of metaphysical truths in comparing our understanding in per¬ 
ception with a Camera Obscura, rvere buried under it, and sucli an 
ingenious comparison,-—which clearly suggested that the images 
of objects fall inverted upon the understanding, ami that®pbi- 
los(^hers might attempt to solve the problem how we see 
inverted pictures in an upright position^ —instead of being follow¬ 
ed up to its legitimate issue was unfortunately disregarded. 

Nom^ tbe attentive reader may per^ve tbat'ih the philosopbi- 
cal world, Fnerc aie two contending''systems, the Cartesian and 
the.Lookian. Leibnitz, a Gern^(in philosopher strives to 
steer a middle coarse between the^e two. He maintains that 
all atoms cootain an inward energy; some of them, compos¬ 
ing material objects, possess an undeveloped power of percep¬ 
tion but manifest their physical qualities only ; while others, 
forming the souls of men, are endowed with the faculty 
of perception. God create the soul aCid the body in such a man 
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ner tha^th^forif^er should represent within itself all the changes 
in the latter; which, again, mast of itself do wl^t the soul jviib. 
So that the laws regulating the thoughts of the soul must 
produce images cjiwicident with the • impressions upon 
the organs of sense. Tlii^ doctrine, w^e it assigns in¬ 
nate faculties to 4;he human iflind, and contains the? fruitful 
germ of idesfcl^ by reaervinif to raatter*the undeveloped power 
of perceptionj^^urs the Lockian view that matter might possi¬ 
bly think. •Cjiristian Wolf, it is true, considerably modified 
this doctrine, but, from want of^ deptt send originality, bis phi¬ 
losophy became a system or dogmatisiy, and contributed to its 
downfal, which was also hastened by the introduction of the phi- 
losophy of Locke. Here again we find Locke’s system upon the 
scene. 

Upon 'the principles of the system of Locke, though in 
contfadistinction to it. Bishop Berkeley builds a system 

of his own in continuation of that of Malebranche. While 

% 

Locke maintained that the secondary qualities of bodies viz. 
colours, sounds, &c. were mere sensa^ons in the mind, this 
prelate following the track of Locke, held that not only second¬ 
ary, but primary qualities of bodies as bulk, figure, &c. were 
also subjectjve. In other words, there was no objective 
wopld, on the ground that if there were any such world there 
must necessarily have been some link of connection with 
the mind, and if there .were any such link philosophers would 
not fail of knowing it. Berkeley bases his theory upon this 
reasoning thftt" <frhen OTsdo our utmost to conceive tb^external 
existence,"we are all the’ivliile contemplating our ideas, 
With reference to the mode of-receiving ideas:—while Male- 
hranche maintained that w^ see every thing in God, and encoun¬ 
tered insuperable difiSculties in illustrating the mode of receiving 
such ideas; Berkeley more plausibly informs ^that the Om¬ 
nipotent Being impresses our senses with the real ideas accord¬ 
ing to fixed laws of nature, and when we perceive those ideas, 
wc admit their existence,^r, more particularly, we have no id®a 

2 c’* 
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of an object but as it is perceived. Thus he maint^ns^is main 
position that thftase of objects is Pereipi, and establishes the 
non-existence rof matter independent of mind. Thus Berkeley 
clearly maintains tjie priority of perception to the existence of 
things, without mjjjding that if hs' were knowingly pushed upon 
anopen^sword unperceivei in'^a dark room,, how he could, by 
merely depending upon his philosophy, fally<i^=r it without 
fear of danger ! Hume, pursuing the course of^^keley, denies 
the existence of mind itself, and founds a system of uni¬ 
versal scepticism. Here \he Attentive reader must ,not forget 
that the non-determiqa'tion pf the principle of ..correspondence 
of mind with matter is the only source of the Idealism of Ber¬ 
keley and of the Scepticism of Hume. 

In order to controvert the principles of the representative the¬ 
ory at large. Dr. Reid establishes a system of intiiitional dualism. 
He maintains that our perception is not resolvable into a 
process of reasoning; that we have a strong and irresistible belief 
of external existence; and that in perception is implied some 
conception or notion o^the object, but that we are quite igno. 
rant how we are furnished by nature with such conceptions. 
Hence all that was discovered by Reid concerning perception is 
regarded as of a negative character. He speaks, it is true, of 
two acts of sensation and perception, but confounds their differ¬ 
ent attributes. In the discrimination of the faculty of conscious- 
nesSffirom the others, Reid has rendered great service to the 
cause of mental philosophy. He dreaded so seriously the 
representative object that he unhesitatir^ly maintained that an 
externalt.object addresses itself to the^vnind without ’saving be¬ 
hind it any vicarious representation competent for recollection, 
and that in memory we have an immediate perception of things 
past. Mr. Stqwart’s philosophy is a clear exposition of Reid’s. 
He deduces fkm the theory of Reid that external things 
themselves are the objects of perception,, and although he 
cannot tell 'us hqw perceptions are received by sensations, he de- 
c\are8 that sensations are the constant ^ireruuners of perceptions. 
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~a syften^wh^ch while he unfortunately envelopes in dark¬ 
ness Sy denying power, force, energy to the dynamical existence 
of thini^s, explains consciousness in such a manber as to open 
the way to the systei^of dualism? Dr. Bi'asvn does not admit 
that the external einstence ftamediately falls under our cogni¬ 
tion, but that its reality is believbd in from the very conttitution 
of our uatuari^iXhis doctrine^ thus interpreted by Osborne,— 

“ we enter tliewMrld of exterior things by the door of faith.” 
These philosopiers thus simply do away with the necessity of at¬ 
tempting to inquire into the distinct nature of the correspondence 
of matter vYitb,mind. But Dr. Aberpr^mbie explicitly declares 
such attempt " as contrary to the first principles of philosophi¬ 
cal inquiry.'^ 

The attentive reader may recollect that, while Reid and his 
followers" in Scotland were controverting the sceptical conclu- 
sion» of Hume by pointing out in man the irresistible belief of 
the existence of matter and mind, Immanuel Kant was attempt¬ 
ing in Germany to discover the primary laws of such belief. 
This philosopher did not strive to solve/he p roblem as to how 
we perceive external objects, but maintained that it is by 
means of intuition only that we know external phenomena, 
and that with such intuition we are furnished by our sensibility 
for the capacity of receiving representations. He asserted that 
space and time are two forms of sensibility, ^eause they lie at 
the basis of all external intuition, hence he determined stheir 
representation as intuition a priori. Thus his system contains 
the germ of Absolute Irholism. But by such determination Kant, 
in* not attending to thlt grand rule in philosophy,*-" what 
iff*hrst to nature is not first to man,” makes a serious mis¬ 
take in his fundamental position. For, it being intuitively cer¬ 
tain that whatever lies at the foundation of a thing must ne¬ 
cessarily be first in the order of existence, had* he taken the 
principle of this rule into consideration, he might have easi¬ 
ly comprehended that space and time, lying at.the foundatioa 
of all external phenomen^ can never be known directly bjt b^ 

2c 2 
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the knowledge of those contained in it, and would have^aused 
befoi^ maintainfug their intuition ^ priori on tke ground of 
their lying at the foundation of the phenomena. Kantism 
thus containing a p?ay upon rJason, philosophers who succeeded 
him considered the science of miifd, not inSts reference to the 
cognition of real things in nature, but meiely in the light of % 
work of art. Fichte declared th^t all that in the uni¬ 

verse is the reflex of our own activity; Schejljng maintained 
the identity of object and representation, anocombined the 
known and the knowing in the^consciouaiiess j liegel^ establish¬ 
ed that “Being and ndn-Beyig are the sameJacobi’s phi¬ 
losophical notions drove him to mysticism; and Heibart 
informs us that matter is in the ordinary sense im'materia'i and 
unoxtended. Dr. Whewell, of the English school, made, it is 
true, some of the Kantian doctrines^ popular, but such was the 
fear of the German philosophers for sensualism, and such was 
their mental tendency towards the subjective world, that in the 
German philosophy, metaphysical science lost its principles of 
pure dualism and consequently of positivism. Auguste Comte, 
the founder of positive philosophy, in his attempt to supply the 
deficiency thus obtaining in metaphysical science, stiivcs to con¬ 
nect both the positive and social sciences, but instead of educ¬ 
ing elements prompting the mind to the moat manly .pur¬ 
suits in the moral, political, and religious concerns ol life, 
his rystem involves the principles of atheism, and so reduces 
itself to a position of inefficiency and contempt. 

In conclusion, it must be noticed tkflt a philosopher has to 
do nitlirtwo different worlds, that' or external sense and tliat 
of internal sense or consciousness, of which the former being 
merely the destined occasion of the latter, and confined only 
to the five external senses, is of such a narrow extent, that 
when compared with the latter, it is too insignificant to lead 
a truly philosophical mind 'without resorting to forced rea¬ 
sonings to' build the vast world of consciousness upon the slen- 
S^er basis of the external world and construct an exclusive system 
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of emilk’icism leading to materialism. Whereas, on the other 
hand, philosophers constantly engaged in th%king abpu| ab¬ 
stract truths, and finding a^j abundance of thaughts derived 
from perceptions, conceptions, ftnaginatioqs, fears, hopes, de¬ 
sires, volitions, p<fs^ons ikintinually addressing themselves 
^0 the mind, it b no wonderithat, from the very tendency 
of their thwi||py[, they shou]^ be led unawares to abstract the 
world of extm|^ sense and merge it in that of the internal. 
But this wm be regarded as a source of error infplvitig 
philosophers m an inextricablh labyrinth in constructing a 
system of ^philosophy. Hence ye ^ci^nnot wonder wfien we 
hear an Indian philosopher complain of ignorance, the spring 
of error imflerceptibly presenting to the mind a vast visionary 
world.* 

The ftregoing considerations involve the truth that it is 
sericaisly dangerous to overlook cither of the two worlds of 
external‘and internal senses, and that there is necessarily a chain 
of linfis connecting them. Ilencc it is the duty of philoso- 
phers, instead of inclining towards eitljpr of these worlds, to 
determine such chain, and build up a fabric of true dualism 
containing the germ of a l\>sitive Philosophy. Since it is prac¬ 
tically known that barely from the non determination of the chain 
of Bommunication naturally subsisting between mind and matter, 
the metaphysical researches of European philosophers became 
not only impotent to establish the explication of reaWty of 
external existence, of the union of the subjective and objective 
elements of our know^gc, of the process of recollection, dream¬ 
ing, assocjiation of ideas, wee', upon the principles of scftnd phi- 
MJtophy,— but it also became the source of disputes among phi¬ 
losophers as regards tlie collocation of ideas, which recur to the 
understanding sometimes independently of our will; the na¬ 
ture and formation of the representative object; «the distinctive 
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oharacteristios of sensation and peroeptiou; ou; soul observing 
activity or passivity in perception j the colours or other secondary 
properties of bodies being qualitiesjn the mind or in the bodies. 
All these combiner to conce'al the laws of the intercourse 
of mind and matter, and the most 'iimple trdth concerning the 
manner bf seeing things erect through inverted pictures eacapeso 
from the sight of ingenious philosophers ! 






